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THE CHILD’S RIGHT TO THE BIBLE 


S knowledge of the Bible one of the birthrights of an 
American child? We believe many conscientious 
American parents are in some doubt on this question. Of 
course, every respectable home has in it a Bible which the 
children may read if they wish. So has every respectable 
home a bathtub. No sane mother would claim she had 
done enough for her child’s cleanliness by merely providing a 
bathtub. Suppose you offer your boy his choice between a 
Bible and a pair of skates. Of course he’ll take the skates. 
He’s not the hero of an old-fashioned Sunday-school story. 
He’s a real boy. There are certain things which children 
want, and they know they want them. Skates are of this 
class. There are other things which children want, but don’t 
know it. The Bible is an acquired taste. Unlike some 
acquired tastes it is well worth acquiring. 





There is the best of reasons why many good parents don’t 
teach their children the Bible. They don’t know how! Some 
have never been taught themselves. Others have been mis- 
taught and have found it out later. Still others have been 
mistaught and have never found it out. These last generally 
do their conscientious best. The tragedy of it is that they 
sometimes do their children more harm than good. 








The Bible’s misuse leads to its disuse. The Bible has 
been made a fetich; conceived as a message written by God 
and thrown down out of heaven; by reason of its miraculous 
origin, inspired from cover to cover, punctuation marks and 
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all; every chapter, paragraph, sentence, and word, of divine 
origin and true in the most literal sense. By this view each 
sentence has a sacred efficacy and may be lifted out of its con- 
nection and used with miraculous effect. There is no dis- 
tinction drawn between the ethical and the historical. The 
two are hopelessly confused. An Old Testament genealogy 
is as spiritual as the most beautiful psalm. 

The God who wrote this Bible is conceived as a kind of 
gigantic retired mechanician. He started the world running 
and then stood aside with an oil can and a monkey wrench 
ready to adjust the mechanism whenever he saw fit. This 
adjusting was Providential intervention. The Bible was a 
book of iron rules of conduct prepared by this great Ruler of 
the Universe for his subjects. ‘They must obey literally and 
without questions or be eternally damned. Speaking gener- 
ally, this was the people’s idea of the theologian’s Bible. 





The theologian’s Bible had its day. The hour of the real 
Bible has come! It is the real Bible which we believe should 
be a birthright of every American child; the true Bible which 
has withstood, without a shadow of impairment, both the at- 
tacks of its enemies and the defense of its friends; the greatest 
collection of literature which the world has ever produced; 
the history of the people in whom the religious sense reached 
its highest development; the expression of this religious sense 
in language the most true, vital, and poetical the world has 
ever known. It is inspired, just as all great literature is in- 
spired, except that, being the greatest, it is the most inspired. 
It is sacred because the fountain head for the expression of 
spiritual thought. It is not a book in the ordinary sense: it 
is a collection of books. Some of it is history, some biography, 
some mythology, some parable, and some poetry. Taken 
altogether it makes up the world’s greatest literature. It is 
the only literature which does not grow old. The teachings 
of the Bible are as true and as fresh as when first uttered. 
They are just as applicable, just as helpful, to us here in 
America in the twentieth century as they were at Christ’s 
time in Israel. ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” Is this any less true in New York than in Pales- 
tine ?—in the twentieth century than in the first ? 


The priests tried to build a fence around the Bible and 
keep it to themselves. The theologians tried to do the same. 
Both failed. The Bible was greater than priests or theolo- 
gians. It burst its bonds. As well try to make Niagara 
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flow backward as permanently to monopolize the Bible. 
The teachings of the Bible are ever and always true. The 
teachings which have been read into it by its self-appointed 
guardians are not its teachings. The humblest man who 
walks our streets has the same right to read and interpret it as 
has the highest prelate. The Bible is sacred, but so is each 
man’s conscience. It is this—the real Bible—which it is the 
right of every child to know. 





Perhaps you were made wretched in your childhood by 
having the Bible unintelligently crammed down your throat. 
Perhaps you were made to memorize whole chapters by way 
of punishment. That that was not the best way to make 
you fond of it, never occurred to your parents. They had 
never heard of child psychology. Perhaps you were threat- 
ened with hell unless you believed every word in the Bible 
true in its narrowest, its most literal sense. From all this 
dreariness you wish to protect your child, and no wonder! 
But that is no reason for depriving him of the real Bible. 
The Bible is not a dreary book. It is a cheerful book. 
It is not a dull book. It is an intensely interesting book. 
Not all parts of it are appropriate reading for children. 
Why should they be? Some parts are not even fit for children 
to read. Bible literature must be given to children with 
discrimination, just as should any other literature. Your 
boy will be just as much interested in Bible stories as in any 
other stories, unless you frighten him away from them. Also 
you will find that he wants the real Bible stories, not some- 
body’s imitations. If he sometimes prefers ‘Diamond Dick 
—The Boy Pirate,” or its like, it doesn’t show that Bible 
stories do not interest him. It shows simply that you must 
use some tact in competing with the author of ‘‘ Diamond 
Dick.” The Bible stories do him good, and “Diamond 
Dick” does not. Naturally he does not want to be done 
good to all the time, any more than do the rest of us. 





Instead of making him memorize the Bible for punish- 
ment, let him memorize carefully selected passages in place 
of some other work. He may not thank you at the time, but 
he will some time. It will give him a heritage of pleasure 
and profit upon which he may draw at will for the rest of his 
life. Don’t give him the idea that every Bible story is a 
moral lesson. Some Bible stories are no more moral than 
some newspaper stories. If you confuse the moral and the 
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historical, your boy may grow up in doubt as to whether an 
Amalechite isasinoraman. No matter what the theologians 
may have said to the contrary, it is not sacrilegious to treat 
the Bible sensibly. In fact, it seems to us sacrilegious to 
treat it any other way. 








. Whether we like it or not, Bible study is becoming in- 
} creasingly impossible in our common schools. Professor 
Phelps of Yale has advocated substituting an examination on 
the Bible for the present English requirements for entrance to 
college. We think that an excellent suggestion, but the tide 
seems to be running the other way. ‘The many different sects, 
: denominations, and nationalities in our city schools make 
4 the problem of Bible interpretation practically hopeless. 
There are many homes where the parents either cannot or 
will not instruct their children in the Bible. This makes 
the Sunday school the strategic point for Bible instruction. 

; Whether the children of to-day are to grow to manhood 
i and womanhood, strengthened by a knowledge of the Bible, 
: depends mainly upon the Sunday school. This gives to the 
Sunday school a new significance, a new dignity, a new 
responsibility. ‘The Sunday schools which teach the Bible 
in the simplest and the most straightforward way will meet 
this responsibility most successfully. The Sunday school, 
like the Bible, has been much abused. It has been a rallying 
point for piousness, sentimentalism, and even hypocrisy. 
Fortunately piousness, sentimentality, and hypocrisy are 
waning vices. ‘The small boys who used to sing, ‘‘Oh, how 
I love my Sunday school,” probably did not love it at all. 





































Charts to illustrate the Plan of Salvation and the like 
doubtless produce some effect, but whether it is good or bad 
is certainly open to question. We know of one conscientious 
woman who prepared such a chart in this manner. First 
she showed her class a large piece of green pasteboard upon 
which she had pasted a small piece of white paper cut in the 
shape of a heart. That was the pure heart of a newly born 
infant, On the next piece of pasteboard was a larger heart, 
smeared with ink. That represented the heart of the infant 
grown to maturity and smeared with sin. Then came a red 
heart—the sin-smeared heart, dyed in the blood of the Cross. 
Finally came a large white heart representing the result of 
the purifying power of salvation. One of the small boys 
went home and told his parents they couldn’t go to heaven 
unless they put blood on their stomachs, 
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“Back to the Bible” should be the watchword for the 
Sunday school! Let us throw overboard the sentimental rub- 
bish which is there taught in the name of religion! The 
Bible has in it all the religion that is necessary. Even the 
best Sunday-school teachers can’t improve on the teachings of 
Moses or Isaiah or the Twelve Apostles. 





This is a day of children’s books. There is a rough 
analogy between the development of individuals and that 
of peoples. The Bible writers, in spite of their marvelous 
spiritual sense, were of a more primitive, a more childlike 
people than ourselves. Like children, they thought con- 
cretely and not in abstractions. The Lord who “spake unto 
Moses”’ is certainly more real to the child’s mind than “‘the 
Great Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Gov- 
ernor of the universe.” The one was the God of the children 
of Israel, the other the God of nineteenth-century theologians. 
The children of America are much more like the children of 
Israel than are the theologians or preachers or teachers. 
Between children and a childlike people there is a bond of 
sympathy. Hence it is that many of the Bible stories are 
more truly children’s stories than are the stories written for 
children. Jesus said, ‘‘ Except ye become as a little child, ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Might we not say, 
“Except ye become as a little child” you cannot understand 
the spirit of many of the Bible stories. Simple and primitive 
people have often gotten more from the Bible than scholars. 
Then why not children? 





The Sunday school is no place for higher criticism. The 
language of the Bible is literary; it is not scientific. Children 
can understand literary, but they cannot understand scientific 
language. The Lord speaks from the burning bush. Aaron’s 
rod sprouts. The Red Sea parts to let the children of Israel 
pass over dry shod. The whale swallows Jonah and delivers 
him up unharmed. All these events are as natural to the 
child’s mind as the events he sees every day. ‘They require 
no explanation. Why give any? There is no reason why a 
Sunday school class should be run like a class in botany. In 
its use of the Bible, the Sunday school should guard against 
putting the cart before the horse. ‘The Bible was not written 
as an aid to the Sunday school. The Sunday school should 
exist primarily to perpetuate a knowledge of the Bible. 














ACROSS EUROPE BY MOTOR BOAT 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


I. THE MAIDEN VOYAGE OF THE “BEAVER” 


VER since the creation, men marked with “ the curse of the restless foot” have 
wandered over the long trails of the world to find fresh scenes and tell their friends 
about them. Travelers’ tales form a valuable part of every library, in printed books 
that have hardly less allurement than the personal narrative. Each fresh invention of a 
means of transportation since the days of Marco Polo has stirred some adventurer to a 
new voyage by land or sea. Foot and horse, sail and steam, bicycle and automobile, all 
in turn have lured other wanderers across continents and over seas, to their own delight 
and the pleasure of their readers. Now comes the newest conveyance of all, the motor 
boat. Last summer, by arrangement with APPLETON’S MAGAZINE, Dr. Henry C. Rowland 
undertook a novel and interesting journey which was intended to include the complete 
crossing and circuit of Europe in a small motor boat. Before the completion of the 
route as planned, the voyage came to an end that narrowly escaped tragedy, but one’s 
disappointment that it could not be carried to an entirely successful conclusion may be 
assuaged by the thrilling adventures that were thereby added to the voyagers’ experiences. 
Dr. Rowland has an uncommon equipment for such a trip and its resulting narrative. 
He has been a world traveler for many years, incidentally serving as an army surgeon 
in Cuba and the Philippines; a yachtsman and motorist in many lands; an equally popu- 
lar writer of fact and fiction. He had already won favor from the readers of APPLE- 
TON’S MAGAZINE by his important series of articles, “The Truth about Panama,’ 
resulting from a journey undertaken for this magazine two years ago; and by short sto- 
ries. The six articles to follow, of which the first appears herewith, possess in high degree 
those qualities of unfailing good humor, keen observation, and sparkling narrative which 
mark all of Dr. Rowland’s work. It is a pleasure to present a series of such charm 
and value to the readers of APPLETON’Ss.—THE Epttor. 


SHE long’ water trail 
which those must follow 
who make the voyage 
from New York to Ha- 
vre does not, as most 
people take for granted, 
stop finally at this lat- 

ter port. Instead, it leads far on, past 


It is a peculiar route, this long, wet 
trail across the continent of Europe, and 
one that only a few have ever followed 
throughout its course. It winds up against 
the current of swift rivers and twists 
through tortuous canals; here climbing, 
climbing, through endless locks it mounts 
from the level of one high plateau to that 


Rouen and Paris, past Strassburg and 
Mannheim and Regensburg, on still past 
Vienna and Budapest and eastward where 
the great Danube finds its outlet in the 
brackish waters of the Black Sea. 


above it, until the air grows rare and fine, 
and the nights, even in midsummer, are 
cold. 

Then down again 


crossing 
bridges which 


and 


it goes, 
span wide rivers 
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through long, inky tunnels where the wa- 
ter is Styx-like and the roar of the engine 
threatens to bring down the mountain 
through which one burrows. Down, on 
down, through locks descending the moun- 
tains in a flight of watery stairs. 

Rivers again; swift, treacherous rivers 
beset with shoals and rocks and traffic, and 
swinging bridges set like traps for the un- 
wary in which one would need be caught 
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what Fortune held in store for us in a 
circuit of nearly seven thousand miles. 

There is an old, time-worn Yankee 
story of a trapper who was relating to a 
“ tenderfoot” a tale of how his dog was 
just about to grab a giant beaver which 
had pulled out of a trap when the ani- 
mal scrambled up the bank and climbed a 
tree. 

“‘But hold on!” said the “ tenderfoot.” 


“The ‘Beaver’ going overboard at Limehouse, London.” 


but once. Then the canal again and 
locks which climb up and over a mountain 
range, descending on the farther side to 
join a lovely, rushing stream which five 
hundred miles below becomes a wonder- 
ful, majestic river, sweeping through yet 
a thousand miles of hills and forests, 
mountains and plain, until at last it de- 
bouches its turbid waters into the Black 
Sea. 

Such is the water trail from Havre 
across the continent of Europe. Though 
little known, a number of adventurous 
spirits have already taken it. But it was 
to follow it throughout its course and then 
to hold right on, and with the same ves- 
sel to take the sea trail beyond, circum- 
navigating Southern Europe and so return- 
ing to the starting point, that we built the 
Beaver and sailed out from London to face 


“You know as well as I do that a beaver 
can’t climb a tree!” 

“ Stranger,” said the old man solemnly, 
“them words o’ yourn is trew words. But 
this here beaver jes’ natchully had to climb 
a tree!” 

With this tale in mind, before our boat 
was ever laid down in the yard we had 
named her the Beaver, because she just 
naturally had to do what the chances were 
so very much against her doing. 

Briefly, this was our proposed itinerary: 

Starting from London, to cross the 
Channel to Havre, ascend the Seine to 
Paris, where it is joined by the Marne, 
ascend the Marne to its junction with the 
Marne au Rhin Canal, follow the canal to 
Strassburg and thence enter and descend 
the Rhine to where it receives the river 
Main at Mainz, ascend the Main to 





“London Bridge.” 


Frankfort and there enter the ancient 
Ludwig Canal. Passing through the Lud- 
wig ‘Canal, to enter the Danube at Re- 
gensburg (Ratisbon), and to descend the 
Danube throughout its fifteen hundred 
miles of navigation to its mouth at Sulina. 
Thence to lay a course across the lower 
end of the Black Sea for the entrance of 
the Bosporus and pass through the Bos- 
porus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardanelles 
into the Mediterranean. Then, depending 
on the advancement of the season, to return 
coastwise to Cette, near Marseilles, and 
pass through the Midi Canal and thence 
up and around the French coast to Havre, 
or to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and return by sea. 

The shortest route planned describes a 
circuit of about six thousand eight hundred 
and fifty’ miles. 

The suggestion for this interesting jaunt 
came to me from Mr. Sanford 'B. Pom- 
eroy, an American artist living in Paris. 
In his studio one day as we were dis- 
cussing small-boat cruising, Pomeroy, who 
is a veteran yachtsman, remarked: 

“Don’t you think that it would be in- 


teresting to get a small, light-draught 
motor boat and go straight across to the 
Black Sea and then return through the 
Mediterranean?” 

“Very,” I answered, and asked him 
what sort of wheels he would need for the 
boat. 

“Only one,” said he, “ under the stern. 
All that you would need would be the 
screw and a parafin marine motor. It 
is wet all of the way. A friend of mine, 
M. Stock of Paris, took his launch, the 
Isle des Loups, across last year.” 

These few simple words excited me, and 
from this point of departure our plans 
proceeded rapidly. In fact, they grew 
with such flamboyant exuberance that I 
was presently forced to remark that while 
the idea was fascinating, we did not have 
the money. Pomeroy retorted that there 
were a great many more interesting ob- 
stacles to be overcome than the vulgar lack 
of funds. 

“ Besides,” said he, “ perhaps it cannot 
be done at all, and then we shall not need 
the money.” 

There was reason in this, so we ignored 
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the pecuniary problem and proceeded with 
that of the boat. 

Accordingly, the studio became a draught- 
ing room, Pomeroy being the draughtsman 
and I the consulting naval constructor. 
The result was a thirty-five-foot boat of 
the “skipjack” type designed for, first, econ- 
omy, second, speed, third, safety. 
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thirty-five-foot launch of the Admiralty 
stock design. This boat was driven by 
a fourteen-horse-power paraffin internal- 
combustion motor, the “ Dan,” constructed 
in Copenhagen, and was the motor in use 
par excellence by the fishermen of Scandi- 
navia, as well as by many of the fishermen 
of Great Britain and Finistére. 


“Thames barges.” 


These plans we sent to Messrs. Linton 
Hope and Company, of London, with a 
letter explaining the situation. In a few 
days we received an answer to the effect 
that Mr. Hope’s conscience would not per- 
mit of his building such a death trap for 
three men to get drowned in, and strongly 
advising us to give up the skipjack type of 
boat. He expressed great interest in our 
project and offered to build us the proper 
boat for the work at a special price. En- 
closed, he sent us the plans for a splendid 


As this boat was of a stock design and 
therefore a marketable commodity we de- 
cided that at the end of the voyage we 
should no doubt be able to sell her at near- 
ly what she would cost us, and accordingly 
we sent in our order to build, with a time 
limit set for her completion and delivery 
to us in London. 

“ And now,” said Pomeroy, “it is all 
settled. We have got everything but the 
money.” 

The Beaver was promised for the fifth 
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of July, so the last of June I closed my 
apartment in Paris and crossed to England 
to superintend her completion. On arriv- 
ing in London, Captain Spooner took me 
down to see the boat which was building 
in Limehouse. Although I had seen her 
several weeks earlier, having crossed with 
Pomeroy to look her over, I was very much 
surprised to find what a big, stanch vessel 
she had grown to be. 

“She may starve you, but she will never 
drown you,” said Captain Spooner, and 
weeks afterwards his words came back to 
me. 

The Beaver was certainly a love of a 
boat. Captain Saunders, her builder, 
pointed with pride to her picked materials: 
Norway pine side planks all of one piece 
throughout her length without a butt; an 
American elm keel, a magnificent stick of 
timber; bent frames of the same stuff, 
light, strong, and sound. Her cabin house 
was of teak and her stem and stern transom 
of oak. We had stipulated for a Sampson- 
post forward in case it should be neces- 
sary to take a tow, and there it stood—a 
stick of wood by which she might have 
been swung clear of the water. 

There were certain features which I did 
not like. One was the absence of any 
decking abaft the cabin-house, making her 
an open boat from amidships, but the lim- 
ited space about the engine and cockpit 
made this obligatory. The arrangement of 
the stearing gear struck me as very faulty, 
the tiller lines passing through five leads 
in all before reaching the wheel; but try 
as we might we could devise no way of 
remedying this objection, which was des- 
tined to result in some very dangerous 
situations. On the whole, however, the 
Beaver was a fine, big, able boat and “ all 
boat under water,” as the saying is, with 
full bilges below the water line which 
furnished a remarkable stability and coun- 
teracted the great weight of the motor. 

“Dan,” as our engine was named, was 
a two-cylinder paraffin motor which ac- 
cording to some peculiar Danish system of 
calculation was rated sixteen horse power, 
and in my opinion was nearer twenty-five, 
and he weighed a ton and a half! Captain 
Amundson had Dan’s twin in his ship 
when he made the Northwest Passage, 
and he ran for a solid week without once 
stopping the motor. 
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Dan was a brute any way that you took 
him, but he was a rough, open, honest sort 
of a brute, once you learned his ways. His 
system bore the same analogous relations 
to that of an automobile engine that the 
system of a gorilla bears to the human 
species, but it was “ simplified” by the ab- 
sence of carburetor and electric ignition. 
The first explosion was produced by heat- 
ing the ignition chambers by means of 
blast lamps, and, once started, the repeated 
combustions sustained the requisite heat 
for those subsequent, while the work of 
the carburetor was done by automatic air- 
inlet valves. 

Nothing could be simpler, more effective, 
or heavier. As a commercial engine I 
know of nothing better than Dan, but he 
was about as well fitted to the Beaver as 
a truck horse would be to a basket phaeton. 

Dan occupied the best part of the Beaver, 
a little abaft the beam, and he was encased 
in a galvanized iron box, constructed to 
keep you from getting at him, and with 
two heavy, semicircular lids like the tops 
of round-backed trunks, and so arranged 
that when opened in a sea way they 
could come down with sufficient force to 
amputate your arm or fracture your spinal 
cord. Dan boasted two big fly wheels, one 
fore, one aft, which might have weighed, 
at a guess, three hundred pounds apiece; 
and he was equipped with automatic water 
circulation, automatic fuel pump, governor, 
throttle, and clutch. It took about ten 
minutes’ heating with the blow lamps to 
heat him hot enough to start, and he could 
be stopped entirely for about ten minutes 
and started again without the lamps. 

The propeller was two-bladed, revers- 
ible, and very strong and simple in 
construction. The forward, neutral, and 
reverse angle of the blades was easily con- 
trolled by a wheel on the same axis and 
abaft the steering-wheel, and these two 
worked codrdinately with the throttle and 
clutch, both of which were within easy 
reach, giving the man at the wheel perfect 
control of the boat, which handled like an 
automobile. With a strong wind in any 
quarter she could be held in any desired 
position, turned in her length, and laid 
alongside without cracking an egg. 

But Dan, the malignant deus ex ma- 
china, needed every bridle, check, and 
martingale which you could put upon him. 








“Thames barges.” 


He was a brute—a morose, grumbling, 
growling, swearing, powerful, hard-work- 
ing, economical brute—and we always 
hated each other! 

The expression, “strain the motor,’ was 
a joke as applied to Dan. You couldn’t 
strain him; he was far too “ husky.” You 
might strain yourself, or the boat or the 
nerves of the community which you hap- 
pened to infest, but Dan?—never! He 
would run without water, without lubri- 
cating oil, heat up and swear, of course, but 
pound along at his three hundred and sixty 


revolutions; he would even run without 
fuel if he felt like it; on what I’m sure I 
don’t know! I think that he would have 
run on beer or absinthe or castor oil if we 
had fed it to him; perhaps he would have 
liked it. He never seemed to care what 
brand of grease he got, but he did like the 
night air and always “ bucked up” after 
sunset. When he was getting his full ra- 
tion he worked along on about a gallon 
an hour, at a cost, in England, of about 
sixpence ! 

On looking the boat over it was very 
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evident to me that she was not going to 
be ready on time, and I raised an awful 
howl, for every day was priceless. The 
water in the Main River was falling as the 
season advanced, and we had to get through 
the Black Sea before the equinox. 

The British boat builder will not turn 
out a hurried or unfinished job, however; 
twice the day was fixed for the launching 
and twice postponed. The third time that 
they tried to postpone it I formed a hollow 
square. 

“That boat goes overboard to-morrow,” 
said I, “if you have to finish her in diving 
armor!” 

“ Doctor,” said Captain Saunders, “ we 
ore met going to give you a half-finished 
job!” 

“Then,” said I, “ you can have eleven 
months to finish it, and I will go back to 
Paris and drink a Pernod and wait.” 

That settled it; no boat, no final pay- 
ment. The Beaver went into the Thames 
under a ten-ton crane. No doubt I was 
responsible for the week of agony that fol- 
lowed when everything went wrong, but I 
probably saved a fortnight at that. I sat 
down and wrote to my two friends to say 
that the yacht was at their disposal, the 
furniture moved in—for I had been fitting 
out—their beds turned down and pajamas 
laid out, and would they kindly come over 
and see if anything necessary to their com- 
fort had been overlooked ? 

Unfortunately they did not arrive in 
time for the maiden voyage, which oc- 
curred fifteen minutes after the Beaver was 
sopping up the Thames. Captain Spooner, 
Mr. Gus Saunders, and I assisted at this 
ceremony. A demoralized traffic from 
Wapping Stairs to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was also more or less involved, and 
proscenium boxes on London Bridge were 
greatly in demand. 

Captain Spooner and Gus fired up. 
They did this generously, antil the whole 
engine was a mass of roaring flame and 
the patrol boat of the Thames Conservan- 
cy came over and looked on with chilling 
disapproval. I regarded the operation with 
fear and awe and was glad that Pomeroy 
was rated engineer. 

Presently the blast lamps began to roar 
and the audience on the wharf marched 
ten paces to the rear. I do not think that 
I have ever so much admired the daring 
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of two men as I did that of Gus and 
Captain Spooner. They did not appear to 
care whether they were blown up or not; 
in fact, they rather seemed to covet a 
martyr’s crown. 

Presently the flames subsided, but the 
alarming roar increased and volumes of 
nauseous smoke began to pour out of the 
motor. Somebody on the wharf suggested 
the fire-boat. 

“ Just the paint burning off the motor,” 
said Spooner, wiping his eyes. “ Is she hot, 
Gus?” 

Gus said that he did not think that she 
was, then touched something with his bare 
arm and used a strong Limehouse expres- 
sion. 

“Let’s give her a few minutes more, 
captain,” said he. “She'll start better 
when she’s good and warm.” 

It seemed to me that she must be near- 
ing the melting point, and that when she 
did start it would be straight up, but I 
held my peace and regretted not having re- 
mained on the wharf. Gus and Spooner 
began to run back and forth around the 
engine, opening and shutting things. Dan 
wore a sphinxlike expression which seemed 
to say: “ Not yet, but soon.” 

Presently Spooner said: “Give her a 
turn, Gus; she’s hot enough.” 

Gus fitted the crank and gave a lusty 
heave, but Dan refused to budge; would 
not even turn over. 

“She’s a little stiff,” said he. “ Hold 
down the valves, will you, doctor?” 

In fear and trembling I picked up two 
spanners and jammed down the air-inlet 
valves, while Spooner tended the half com- 
pression lever. Gus cranked and Dan 
began to breathe—chow—chow—chow—! 
Gus cranked faster and Dan began to 
cough. 

“Let go!” called Gus. I let go the 
valves. Spooner threw on the full com- 
pression. 

Chug—chug—BANG!! 
and stopped. 

There was laughter from the wharf and 
some lumper sang out: 

“Give ’im t’other barrel, guv’nor, and 
rut ’im hout o’ ’is misery.” 

A titanic struggle ensued, for Gus was 
a powerful young man. Dan coughed and 
grunted and swore and refused to budge. 
Gus paused for breath. 


went Dan— 








“In cruising trim: Pomeroy at the wheel.” 


“ She'll be all right after she turns over 
a few times,” said he, encouragingly. 

Having rested, Gus grabbed the crank 
and gave a heave, and with a crash and 
a roar Dan was off! 

Everybody looked scared but Spooner 
and Gus, who looked surprised. Spooner 
began to work the levers and Dan went 
into paroxysms. Spooner accelerated him 
and Dan brought up the artillery. Spooner 
slowed him until he wept like a child. 
Then Spooner discovered something that 
needed adjustment and tried to stop him. 
Dan refused to stop. 

“Cut off the fuel, Gus,” said Spooner. 
Gus did so and Dan began to run faster. 

“ Shove down the valves!’ commanded 
Spooner. We did so and Dan began to 
pant heavily, but still ran on. 

“°F’s a willin’ bloke, ’e is!” said a 
navvy on the wharf. 

Suddenly Dan gasped and _ stopped. 
Spooner made his adjustment and Gus 
cranked again. Dan chugged along power- 
fully. 


“Cast off!” called Spooner, taking the 
wheel. We cast off and the Beaver glided 
out into the stream. 

Pomeroy and Ranney arrived the fol- 
lowing morning and wanted to know if 


I had everything all ready to start. I told 
them that everything was ready but the 
boat and they finally accepted my apolo- 
gies. We went down to the landing, 
where we met the others. Gus fired up, 
and when everything was in readiness to 
start I said to Pomeroy: 

“As you are to be the gray-haired en- 
gineer you might as well become familiar 
with your routine duties, the most inter- 
esting of which is starting the motor. 
Crank her.” 

Pomeroy, who is accustomed to crank- 
ing his eight horse power De Dion Bouton, 
picked up Dan’s crank, which we might 
have used as an anchor had it been slightly 
different in shape, regarded it with some 
misgiving, adjusted it and gave a heave 
which would have lifted his motor car 
off the road. Dan did not budge. 
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“Ramsgate Harbor.” 


“Something is holding her,” said he. 

“Yes,” said I, “it is her weight. Look 
at those splendid big fly wheels and those 
Atlantic liner crank shafts.” 

“This crank is too short,” said Pomeroy. 
“TI am going to have a longer one made 
and then you will be able to start her with 
one hand. In the meanwhile I shall save 
my strength.” 

Gus started the motor. I think that 
Pomeroy did crank it once some time dur- 
ing our cruise—and then went to bed. 
Ranney never started it in his life. He 
did not own a share of the boat and was 
afraid that he might break the crank. 

That day’s trial trip was characterized 
by jarring off every nut on the motor, or 
nearly every nut. I think that Gus must 
have set them up with his fingers. At 
any rate he paid for it, as after each of 
our numerous stops we let him do the 
starting, and it was a humid day in the 
middle of July. 

That night Pomeroy and I talked mat- 
ters over and decided that as the trouble, 


wherever it lay, was purely some error of 
adjustment, we might save time by taking 
over the boat, getting our papers, and being 
all ready to start as soon as Dan was. 
Accordingly, we made our final payment, 


got ship’s papers from the U. S. Con- 
sulate, sent our gear aboard, stores, charts, 
nautical instruments, and had the boat all 
found and ready to start across the Chan- 
nel as soon as the operation of the motor 
appeared to warrant the attempt, which 
we hoped would be upon the following 
day. 

Our plan was to run down the river, 
dropping Gus at Limehouse if all went 
well to that point, then proceed to Green- 
hithe. Here Spooner was to leave us, and 
the following day we were to drop down 
with the tide, cross the Thames Estuary, 
and then, if we caught a good slant of 
wind and weather, hold right on, catch- 
ing the change of tide off the North Fore- 
land and, giving the Goodwins a wide 
berth, lay a course across and follow the 
French coast down to Havre. 
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These arrangements were made with no 
consideration of Dan, who resented it ac- 
cordingly. We made a good start from 
Lambeth, and bucking the last of the 
flood had got down opposite the Temple 
landing when the chug — chug — chug — 
chug changed to k’chug—k’chug—k’ chug 
—k’chug, and at the same time the water 
outlet began to come in spurts. The same 
old story, but worse, for presently the beat 
of the remaining cylinder weakened, be- 
came fitful, and expired, leaving us swirl- 
ing around helplessly among a fleet of 
barges. 

After some delay we succeeded in start- 
ing the motor again and crawled along 
down stream, our object being to find a 
berth where we could tie up and work at 
the motor without getting mashed in. 

We slept on the Beaver, and the next 
morning Gus repacked both cylinder heads. 
On firing up Dan started off with a lusty 
roar that bid defiance to the thousands of 
leagues before him. Spooner had joined 
us, and bidding Gus good-by we backed 
out into the stream and started down river. 
Dan churned along strongly and evenly 
and it really seemed as if our troubles were 
over. 

On reaching the measured mile we ran 
over the course both with and against the 
tide, and the average gave us a speed of 
nine statute miles an hour. 

That night we lay off Greenhithe, we 
three sleeping aboard and Spooner re- 
turning to London. Much to our delight 
he said that he would try to join us the 
following morning for the run across the 
Channel. 

True to his word Captain Spooner 
joined us the next morning with the 
cheering news that he was free to accom- 
pany us as far as Boulogne or Dieppe. As 
we had missed the morning’s ebb tide we 
spent the day in Greenhithe laying in 
stores and fuel. At eighty-forty p.m. we 
got our anchor and started out and by ten 
o’clock had reached the Estuary, where, 
as the weather conditions seemed to indi- 
cate fog for the night with an easterly 
blow in the morning, we decided that it 
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would be better to put into Hole Haven 
for the night than to hold on across. 

The next morning the weather had 
cleared, so we got under way and started 
out, but had not quite laid the Chapman 
abeam when the forward cylinder stopped 
firing. 

“We had better put into Ramsgate,” 
said Spooner, “and get this packing job 
done by a professional. There is some- 
thing faulty with our methods.” 

Dan proved the truth of these words by 
shortly beginning to miss with both cylin- 
ders, but he kept going, and we laid a 
course for Ramsgate by the “ Overland 
Passage.” We passed the Nore Light 
Vessel and were beginning to look hope- 
fully toward the North Foreland when 
Dan gave a grunt and stopped. 

It is one thing to have your motor fail 
you in the Thames and another to have it 
do so half way across the Thames Estu- 
ary, a body of water justly dreaded for 
its treacherous shoals, swift tides, fogs and 
exposure to the sweep of Channel gales. 
There was no refuge to be had, so we 
examined Dan with much interest and 
found that not only was the cylinder pack- 
ing leaking again, but a poorly soldered 
fuel pipe to the after cylinder had broken 
in the joint and was squirting the oil 
everywhere but into the ignition chamber; 
also that the fuel pump itself had worked 
loose again and was rocking on its bed 
and so lessening its thrust. 

We served the fuel pipe and got it 
fairly tight, hardened down the loosened 
nuts and then started the motor, which 
limped along in a jaded manner, threaten- 
ing every moment to stop and often ful- 
filling the threat. Each time it did so we 
managed to start it again after a Greco- 
Roman struggle with the crank, and after 
a while the North Foreland loomed close 
ahead, with Ramsgate just around the 
other side. 

Thus, coaxing and bullying and jockey- 
ing Dan.into a final spurt for the Rams- 
gate breakwater, we limped around the 
end of the jetty, the focus of attention from 
an admiring Sunday crowd of picknickers. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WAY OF MUSETTE 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


gems ILL, why does this cloud 
Wey overhang your bright 
young brow?” 

Bill sighed. He is tall 
; and fair and broad-shoul- 
See dered and twenty-two, and 
™ football mad. He thinks 

he knows the world and human nature. 

“T’m worried to death, Molly.” 

“O Bill! What about?” 

“The club,” said he, sadly. “ You re- 
member how well we did last year?” 

I didn’t; but what matter. 

“Of course,” said I. 

“We're rotten this season. We haven’t 
a man in the team who can play fullback. 
Last year we had Morgan, but he’s gone 
back to Cardiff, just like a beastly Welsh- 
man.” 

“ But if his home’s there?” I objected 
mildly. 

“Ugh! It’s sickening. We've got a 
much heavier lot of fixtures now, and we 
shall just be swamped. Think of the Bol- 
lington Rovers, for instance. They'll sim- 
ply wipe the ground with us——’” 

“T hope not,” said I, feelingly. 

He dropped into an easy chair and 
plunged his hands into his pockets. 

“Look here, Molly,” he burst out; 
“you’re always a good friend to a 
chap.” 

My spirits fell. 

“You're going to ask me to do some- 
thing unpleasant,” said I, warmly. “I 
won't do it, Bill; it’s no good. It’s be- 
cause I’m not pretty that everyone thinks 
I’m good-natured. I’ve been driven into 
being good friends to too many young men 
and i 

He stared at me in surprise. 

“T’ve always thought of you as being the 
most unselfish girl I know,” said he; “ and 


so when I was in trouble I naturally turned 
to you for help.” 

“Everyone does,” said I, in quiet exas- 
peration. “ Oh, go on!” 

He turned his eyes on the fire. 

“Tt’s this way,” he said, slowly. “ There’s 
a chap called Alexander—I don’t suppose 
you know him, but he used to be at the 
grammar school here, and he’s just down 
from Oxford, and he’s a ripping good full- 
back. He’s on the trial for the county al- 
ready, and he’s played twice for Medling- 
ham. I don’t know how they got hold of 
him, I’m sure; but he’ll join them as sure 
as blazes if g 

“ Bill!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, + hastily ; 
“but you see my point. I’ve been to him 
about it, and Wuthers tackled him in the 
club the other day, and Alexander said he 
knew most of the Medlingham chaps, and 
liked ’em, and he liked their ground and 
clubhouse better than ours, and thought 
on the whole he’d prefer to throw in his 
lot with them. He’s a pigheaded, domi- 
neering sort of beggar. The kind of man 
—well, the more you want him to, the 
more he won’t, don’t you know?” 

“ T know,” said I, sympathetically. What 
could he want me to do here? Bill sat up- 
right and regarded me uneasily. 

“We came to the conclusion, Wuthers 
and I, that the only possible chance of get- 
ting Alexander was to leave him quite 
alone ourselves, and persuade some woman 
to get at him.” 

“ Bill!” So this was what he wanted. 

“You're a sensible girl, Molly. Don’t 
you think it’s a good plan?” 

“ Tf you think,” said I, indignantly, “ that 
I am going to try to influence a perfectly 
strange young man 


Bill stared. 
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“You don’t think I meant you?” he 
cried in unfaltering amazement. 

I collapsed and returned his 
blankly. 

“ Oh, no!” said he, hastily. “ What we 
thought, Wuthers and I, was that we must 
get some pretty, fetching kind of girl with 
winning ways——” 

“T see,” said I, slowly. 
Bill.” 

“ Like that litthe Miss Meadows,” he 
pursued, blindly. “ Musette they call her. 
She could wheedle a horse’s hind leg off, I 
believe. At least, Wuthers says so. He’s 
been refused by her seven times. He knows 
her pretty well.” 

“ He seems to,” said I, coldly. ‘“‘ Would 
you have liked it, I ask you?” 
“You know her, too, 

Molly?” 

“Yes,” said I, slowly, “I was at school 
with her. Certainly I know her.” 

“Then what do you think of the idea?” 

“T think,” said I, “ that Musette Mead- 
ows can do most things. Oh, yes!” 

“There!” cried he, triumphant.- “‘ You 
must talk her round, Molly, and get her 
to tackle Alexander. Those strong-willed, 
pigheaded chaps are often like wax with a 
pretty girl, aren’t they?” 

“Very often,” said I; “ but why not ask 
her yourself, Bill?” 

He flushed. 

“T hardly know her,” he said, “ and be- 
sides—it’s dangerous. Girls have a way of 
misconstruing a friendly interest, you see. 
You've got to be jolly careful that they 
don’t fall in love with you, don’t you 
know? A man doesn’t want to make a girl 
unhappy, unless he’s an awful brute.” 

The overwhelming conceit of this took 
my breath away. I smiled a little then, re- 
membering, as I did with a rush, Musette’s 
smile, Musette’s eyes and lips and hair. 

“ You’re a nice, modest boy, Bill,” I said, 
kindly. ‘ I’d do a good deal to oblige you, 
but here I think you had better use your 
own influence. A woman is but a woman, 
after all, and what will the persuasions of 
a poor, brown, little thing like me be beside 
your handsome youth and gallant bearing? 
You see, if Alexander is to be influenced by 
a pretty girl, the pretty girl must be influ- 
enced in turn by a pretty boy. It’s plain 
logic.” 

Bill moved his feet uneasily. 


stare 


“Thank you, 


don’t you, 
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“ For the honor of the club, Bill,” I re- 
minded him. 

He said nothing. 

“The honor of the town,” said I. 
“What is danger or difficulty when so 
much is at stake?” 

Still he was silent. 

“ Ah, you’ve got no esprit-de-corps!” 

This moved him. 

“You don’t understand,” said he, fierce- 
ly. “I’ve got into scrapes before by being 
too nice to a girl. I’ve had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing myself from getting 
engaged several times, I can tell you.” 

“It should be easier now after so much 
practice.” 

The sarcasm was wasted on him. 

“Do you refuse to help me, Molly?” 

a I am helping you by my valuable ad- 
vice. 

“You won’t talk to Musette?” 

“Only because I know you'll do it so 
much better yourself, Bill.” 

“Then good-by.” 

He flung away in a huff, and I looked at 
my brown reflection in the glass and sighed. 
It isn’t always as nice as you might think 
to be a useful friend. On Monday he came 
again, boiling over with indignation. 

“ Molly, you are selfish ” 

“Of course I am. I’m glad you’re be- 
ginning to see it.” 

“T tried that brute Alexander again yes- 
terday. Met him at the Glovers’ in the 
afternoon, and asked him point-blank to 
play for us. I was as diplomatic as I well 
could be, and he simply smiled and said he 
wanted to play for the best club, and he 
didn’t think much of our form. Said he 
had watched the match on Saturday, and 
had come to the conclusion that he’d better 
join Medlingham. Hound!” 

“ Oh, well,” said I, “ he naturally wants 
the best game he can get when he isn’t play- 
ing for the county.” 

“ He was born in the town. He ought 
to stand by the town club. You wouldn’t 
catch me deserting it for any other. What 
do you think he had the cheek to ask me as 
he was leaving? ‘ Why don’t you throw 
in your lot with ws,’ he said, ‘ instead of 
pottering about with a lot of incapables? 
We want a center three-quarter badly.’ By 
Jove, Molly, I could have punched his con- 
founded head!” 

*‘T’m sure you could,” said I, soothingly. 
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“Won't you ask Miss Meadows to go 
for him, and make a fool of him and bring 
him here?” 

“No,” said I, firmly, “ I won't. 
do it better yourself, Bill. 
irresistible attractions.” 

“Very well,” said he, grimly, “I will. 
And if that girl’s unhappy afterwards when 
she finds that I only made myself pleasant 
for a purpose, she’ll have you to thank 
for it.” 

“Oh, I’m sure she’ll thank me for it!” 
said I, agreeably. 

I didn’t see him again for a week. Then 
he dropped in with radiant eyes and a tri- 
umphant mouth, and told me that Wuther’s 
idea had been a masterly one. Miss Mead- 
ows was the very girl to do the thing. 

“She'll do it if anyone can,” said I. 
“Oh, yes! When did you see her?” 

“IT went to the Palanders’ dance on pur- 
pose to meet her. I’ve chucked dances late- 
ly, because I’m training hard; but this was 
a matter of business, and I went.” 

“ And how did you like Musette?” 

“ Rather a nice little girl,” he said, con- 
descendingly. “ Ripping eyes. I danced 
three times with her, and she asked me to 
call. So I went yesterday. She’s awfully 
fond of football, and came to watch the 
match on Saturday. She saw what an im- 
portant thing it would be to get Alexander 
at once. She said that she saw plainly that 
that was our weak spot. She’s a good sport, 
that girl. Used to play hockey at school.” 

“You disapprove of hockey, don’t you?” 

“ Tt’s not a game for men,” he said, with 
disgust. ‘“‘ A good game for rough golfers, 
I call it. But it’s all right for girls.” 

“1 see,” said I. ‘‘ What did Musette 
wear?” 

“On Sunday? Oh, something fluffy and 
yellowish! She was all pink at the dance, 
and her cheeks, too. But I liked her best 
on Sunday. Her mother was asleep in ap 
inner drawing-room, and we had a most 
interesting talk.” 

“Did you tell her how you’ve always 
been misunderstood by everyone before you 
met her?” I asked. 

He flushed. 

“She’s been telling you! 
she was that kind of a ‘4 

“She isn’t,” said I. “I only spoke from 
an extensive knowledge of young men. 
When are you to see her again?” 


You'd 


Try your own 


I didn’t think 
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“To-morrow. She’s to be at the White 
Lodge Bridge Drive.” 

“TI thought you thought a Bridge Drive 
an insult to the game?” 

“It is necessary,” said Bill, with dignity, 
“that I should speak to Miss Meadows at 
once about Alexander.” 

“T see,” said I, gently; and: “ Well?” 
I asked when he came again two days later. 

“It’s all right. She tumbled to it at 
once. She's an intelligent girl, if you like. 
She said she should be delighted to do any- 
thing to help the club. She’s dying to meet 
Alexander, and wants to begin on him 
without losing any more time. When I 
told her how obstinate he was and how it 
was almost impossible to make him change 
his mind, she just smiled and said: ‘ It will 
be worth a little troublé, won’t it?’” 

“What?” I asked, gravely. 


“The town club, of course. Getting 


him for our fullback. How slow you are!” 

“T see,” said I. And then he went away, 
and I saw little of him for a long time. I 
met him once in the town, and he told me 
hastily that Musette was getting at Alex- 
ander like anything, and that he, Bill, was 
just going to see her about it now, and in 


an awful hurry, and that Alexander was 
hopelessly smitten, as everyone could see, 
from the moment he first set eyes on her, 
and he, for one, didn’t wonder at that. It 
was only a question of time now. He 
couldn’t hold out much longer. Wasn’t 
she a little witch? 

“ Yes,” said I, sadly. “ I think Musette’s 
a little witch.” 

“I never saw such eyes!” said he, rap- 
turous. 

“Oh! Bill, don’t trifle with her young 
affections.” 

“ Don’t be silly.” 

“ You'll find yourself on the brink of one 
of those engagements you find it so difficult 
to elude.” 

“T shouldn’t much mind if I did,” said 
he, fatuously, as he lifted his hat and 
left me. 

I went home, feeling cold and neglected 
and sadly out of the game. And I went 
away to stay a fortnight at the Chesters’, 
and all the time I was away I heard noth- 
ing of any of them. When I got home 
mother told me that Miss Meadows was 
getting very much talked about in the town 
because she was obviously playing fast and 
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loose with all the eligible young men avail- 
able. Mother thought it a thing no nice 
girl should do. 

“She must be having an uncommonly 
good time,” said I, regretfully, and I sat 
down and wrote a friendly little note to 
Bill, asking him to come and discuss devel- 
opments with me. 

There was no answer. Then I met him 
in the town, looking very confused and 
rather happy; but he kept the other side of 
the street, and did not come over to speak 
to me. 

Was Bill offended with me? I hoped 
not sincerely. I had certainly done noth- 
ing that I knew of to deserve it. 

At last I could bear the suspense no 
longer, and I went to pay my long-delayed 
visit to my old schoolfellow, Musette. 

I met her coming down her garden path, 
looking like a Christmas almanac in her 
rose-colored cloth and brown fur. She is 
the kind of girl who looks sweetest in a fur 
toque. She has bright, thick hair and violet 
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eyes, and has always been celebrated for 
the irresistibility of her smile. She kissed 
me, and said I was a dear to come, and 
turned back with me. 

“What have you been doing to my 
Bill?” I asked, with a laugh. 

She laughed, too. 

“O Molly, he’s a dear boy!” she said, 
“and so easily influenced for his good. 
He’s the first center three-quarter in the 
country, you know, and he was wasting all 
his powers on this wretched town team; 
but I’ve changed all that.” 

“What!” cried I. 

“Oh! yes,” said she, demurely. “ He’s 
promised to play regularly for Medlingham 
now. He'd do anything to please me, the 
dear!” 

I stopped and faced her, thunderstruck. 

“ Musette!” I cried. “ Are you going 
to marry that boy?” 

Musette laughed and blushed. 

“ Oh! dear no,” said she, lightly. 
just got engaged to Mr. Alexander.” 


“T’ve 
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By JAMES TERRY WHITE 


HH thou my hands a little while in thine— 
Thy gentle, restful hands—dear Love benign! 


Smooth out their weariness, with soft caress, 
As mothers do their children’s restlessness, 
With fondling hands that love and rest combine! 


And when these inconsistent hands of mine 
To wayward selfishness and wrong incline, 
With tender and compassionate duress, 

Hold thou my hands! 


And when I face. the dark, and must resign 
Love’s tender, human touch; must disentwine 
Its dear, detaining clasp; when fears depress, 
Those mortal fears I cannot quite repress, 
For all my faith and trust—O Love divine, 
Hold thou my hands! 








THE HORSE VS. HEALTH 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


Sag HIS is not merely to reit- 

@ erate the familiar assertion 

that we are entering the 

horseless age, nor to recite 

the advance of the auto- 

mobile. It is to propose 

definitely that the time 

has ‘come for sentiment and legislation to 

forbid the horse the use of our city streets. 

This law should be effective from and after 

a date fixed far enough ahead to permit 

the change to be made without inconven- 

ience, and for the possible fall of prices to 

be anticipated, discounted, and absorbed by 
the horse markets. 

Current progress in economic and sani- 
tary science demands the banishment of the 
horse from American cities. The greater 
cost of food supplies in our cities, as com- 
pared with smaller towns, is due in large 
part to the enormous expenditure for truck- 
age with horses. A great proportion of the 
cost of street cleaning is piled up by these 
animals. The increased mortality rate 
caused by them is an economic loss which 
no mathematics can adequately appraise. 

But the commercial loss alone resulting 
from the employment of horses in modern 
municipalities that have in reality outgrown 
the age that found these animals service- 
able, makes it as clear to progressive econ- 
omists as to scientists that civilization 
should be emancipated from its four-footed 
foe. 

America is full of twentieth-century 
power, but even our most progressive cities 
linger back in the horse age. One of the 
fantastic anomalies of the day is the spec- 
tacle of a tank wagon filled with kerosene 
or gasoline hauled about by horses. 

The expense alone which the horse causes 
our cities to meet would, as stated, war- 
rant that animal’s expulsion. The horse is 


the chief source of litter in our streets. 
The cost of cleaning New York City thor- 
oughfares is as follows: For sweeping, $2,- 
134,195; for carting, $1,747,359.12; for 
final disposition, $1,180,685.28; while the 
cost of administration brings the total ex- 
pense incurred in purging New York 
streets of the débris, to which the horse 
contributes a proportion great by any esti- 
mate, to more than $6,000,000 per annum. 

There are other big items in the bill 
presented to taxpayers as a result of the 
presence of horses in cities. The cost of 
maintaining hospitals in New York City, 
and in all the cities of the United States, 
amounts to a great sum; and as a majority 
of the patients are stricken by maladies that 
fly in the dust, and as dust is created chiefly 
by the inevitable tons of manure scattered 
through the streets, a large part of the 
hospital bill is charged by science against 
the horse. The cost of maintaining the 
hospitals of New York City alone amounts 
to over $4,000,000 per annum. 

The unnecessary cost of truckage by 
horses adds enormously to the annual ex- 
pense account of our metropolitan millions. 
It is shown by actual test that one commer- 
cial auto vehicle will do the work of from 
four to six horses, and in doing so will 
save $100 a month. There are 120,000 
horses in New York City. At least half 
of them are employed in business. This 
means that $18,000,000, which would be 
saved by the substitution of auto vehicles, 
is thrown away annually. 

A conservative estimate adds twenty-five 
per cent to the cost of vegetables, fruit, 
meat, and other supplies in the city which 
must be hauled by horses to the consuming 
masses. 

The additional cost of living in the city, 
due to dependence upon the horse when 
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auto power could be invoked, is most con- 
servatively estimated as averaging ten cents 
per capita per day. As the latest estimate 
places the population of New York City at 
4,285,435, the total unnecessary outlay in 
our metropolitan food bill caused directly 
through our retention of an expensive 
means of traffic locomotion, when we could 
employ more economical motor-driven ve- 
hicles, is seen to be prodigious, approaching 
half a million dollars a day. 

The next item in the schedules of cost is 
a tragic one. Our 20,000 yearly victims 
through dust have an economic value. The 
individual in modern society is considered 
to have a value to the State of $2,500, 
totaling therefore in New York alone $50,- 
000,000. 

In the country districts the horse has an 
enduring value. On the farms in the 
United States these animals are not only 
coworkers in the tilling of the soil, but 
they help greatly to enrich the land, instead 
of being agents of discase. But sanitary 
science is confronted by the formidable 
fact that in the cities of America there are 
2,936,881 horses and 173,908 mules, mak- 
ing a total quadruped population that has 
become a curse to municipal civilization of 
no less than 3,110,789. 

Urged by modesty and sanitary science 
alike, the world has developed its tre- 
mendous systems of sewers and latrines to 
protect the decency and health of humanity. 
Why then should both decency and health 
be assailed by the presence of horses where 
they are no longer needed? Realize frankly 
that the dust clouds that blind us, soil our 
clothes, choke our nostrils in the whirlwind 
gusts that meet us in city streets, are not 
the wholesome earth of a freshly plowed 
meadow, distasteful as even that might be, 
but the desiccated waste from the proces- 
sion of truck and carriage horses that crowd 
the streets. 

The presence of the horse in New York 
City is thus an economic burden, an affront 
to cleanliness, and a terrible tax upon hu- 
man life. 

An arraignment of the horse seems al- 
most as drastic as an indictment of human- 
ity would be. The horse has shared all 
man’s victories and has fallen with him 
in defeat. Without the horse the pageant- 
ries in all ages would have been without 
circumstance and pomp. ‘The horse has 
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been a conspicuous and indispensable figure 
in the triumphs celebrated by kings and 
conquerors. From the days of the shep- 
herd kings to society in Madison Square 
the horse has been a favorite. But in spite 
of this, the destruction of life caused by 
dust to which the horse is the chief contrib- 
utor more than warrants that animal’s ex- 
pulsion from the city. 

If any species of wild animals at large 
in the American metropolis annually caused 
the death of thousands of people, the beasts 
would be exterminated, no matter how val- 
uable to the owners they might be. The 
menace of the horse as a creator of dust 
is recognized by advanced bacteriologists. 
Everyone knows that surface sewers in a 
great city would invite a return of the 
terrible plagues that once visited London 
and other European cities, and that even 
now ravage communities in the Orient. 
But while we provide against contamina- 
tion from human sources, we permit the 
horse in increasing thousands to use our 
streets. 

If a foreign fleet sent out by some bellig- 
erent and ruthless conqueror made a voy- 
age to the American metropolis and with 
sullen guns mowed down 20,000 citizens 
of this city, the civilized world would be 
horrified. Congress, in hurried and deter- 
mined session, would pledge the entire re- 
sources of the nation to combat such an 
enemy. 

And if, notwithstanding the uprising of 
the country, the enemy escaped and re- 
turned from year to year to exact the san- 
guinary toll of 20,000 inhabitants of New 
York, the intolerable calamity would de- 
stroy international security and plunge 
mankind into panic and anarchy. Such a 
defiant and recurrent harvest of victims 
in the American city by great ironclads is 
an unthinkable tragedy. 

Yet the decimation caused by germs 
moving in irresistible phalanx is greater 
than the desolation that could be possibly 
caused by a wanton fleet. American hu- 
manity would destroy a tangible squadron, 
but the grisly harvest gathered by dust 
goes on unchecked because bacilli are in- 
visible. 

American cities, the scientists make 
plain, would be comparatively free from 
flies but for the presence of horses in the 
stables and streets. The more than 3,000,- 
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000 horses and mules in American cities 
make possible the breeding of flies by the 
multiplying billion. The expulsion of the 
horse would remove the chief breeding 
source of the fly. 

Contemporary science has shown that 
the fly is not only a nuisance, but is an 
active distributer of disease. As Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson graphically states it, the house 
fly, Musca domestica, walks on our food 
without washing its dirty feet. And so 
long as our cities maintain, through our 
retention of horses, the feeding and breed- 
ing places for this intrusive, unsanitary, 
dangerous insect, our municipal civiliza- 
tions are imperiled, even though no dust 
should rise from the streets. 

Just as the dust itself, originating from 
the horse, carries the dust-borne germs of 
death, so the fly, issuing from the stables 
and stopping to browse on more dangerous 
filth, hurries with typhoid bacilli to our 
kitchens and tables. 

A table showing the estimated economic 
loss in all the cities of America resulting 
from the employment of horses in place of 
auto vehicles would reveal a total waste 
almost beyond belief. The population of 
cities in the United States having at least 


2,500 inhabitants was shown by the twelfth 


census to be 30,583,411. In addition to 
the tax upon this great army of people for 
maintaining hospitals and for unnecessary 
addition to the price of foods there must 
be included the cost of safeguarding Amer- 
ican city homes and food supplies from 
the fly. 

A practical demonstration of the immu- 
nity from discomforts we would enjoy if 
horses were expelled from cities, is now 
presented by several summer-resort com- 
munities in America which they are not 
permitted to invade. It is found that ice 
and screens are needed there far less than 
in the towns, for the flies and the germs 
which troop from city street litter are not 
found in these sanitary settlements. 

The dust of a city is dangerous even 
when it does not carry the germs of dis- 
ease. The reason that dust in itself is a 
menace can be understood only by a study 
of the respiratory passages of the human 
body. These delicate thoroughfares, along 
which the life-giving oxygen travels to the 
lungs, are lined with tiny sentinels, whose 
important duty is to reject dust. The di- 
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minutive organs which thus safeguard the 
health and life of human beings are fash- 
ioned in the form of hairs bending con- 
stantly in an outward direction and busily 
employed not only in excluding dust from 
the lungs, but also by expelling it even after 
it has gained access to the bronchial tubes. 
These sentry hairs are called the ciliated 
epithelium. Their importance cannot be 
overestimated ; they are a body of sleepless 
soldiers at the door of their king. 

Not all dust reeks with disease, but all 
dust, if persistently breathed, has a de- 
structive effect upon these delicate guardi- 
ans. The coarse dust of city streets finally 
creates a chronic inflammation of the air 
passages, and that means the total disap- 
pearance of the epithelial cells. With their 
vanishment the body becomes an easy prey 
to any prowling malady. 

It will be seen, therefore, that city street 
dust, even if it were kept free from con- 
tamination, prepares the way for any dis- 
ease communicable through the air. As a 
matter of fact, the dust of city streets 
is never purged of danger. Bacteriologi- 
cal examination of the dust that settles in 
our centers of population has revealed the 
germs of tuberculosis, pneumonia, diphthe- 
ria, anthrax, tetanus, and other maladies. 
These germs cannot be effectively removed 
so long as they can lodge in dust, and 
dust will not leave New York until the 
horses do. 

Professor Huppe, of Prague, like his 
colleague, T. Mitchell Prudden, of New 
York, has taken advanced ground in the 
study of city dust. In drawing up an ef- 
fective indictment against the horse this 
Bohemian investigator calls attention to 
the abrasion of pavements under horses’ 
hoofs. The mineral dust set afloat has 
sinister effectiveness in transferring disease 
germs to the mucous membrane. And 
while mineral dust may not always reach 
the lungs, it is peculiarly potent in mowing 
down the cilia, and thus opening an unre- 
stricted path for germs floating more lightly 
in the air. 

If the horse were totally eliminated from 
the cities, streets of asphalt for auto ve- 
hicles would ultimately take the place of 
all macadamized thoroughfares. Professor 
Huppe shows that asphalt and similar 
pavements give off only one tenth the 
amount of dust that comes from macadam- 
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ized or granite streets. The macadamized 
and cobblestone thoroughfares in cities sur- 
vive now only because the smoother sur- 
faces are dangerous for horses, both in sum- 
mer, when they reflect the heat and pros- 
trate these animals, and in winter, when 
horses slip and fall on them. Thus to pro- 
tect the horses we are insisting upon the 
survival of a form of street which creates 
clouds of dust, the chief contributor to 
which is the animal we so solicitously pro- 
tect. 

There is a phase in this movement for 
the removal of the horse that appeals to 
the humane organizations now pledged to 
protect these animals. It is in the interests 
of these quadrupeds that they be taken from 
conditions which compel the horse to live 
an unnatural life. During the recent win- 
ter the president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in New 
York received notice from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works that the humane 
organization must cease to spread ashes on 
asphalt pavements. This had been done, 


of course, to prevent horses from falling, 
but pavement contractors have demon- 
strated that the asphalt streets are being 


destroyed under the grinding process of 
these ashes. These firms say that in the 
future they must be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of keeping streets in repair if the 
humane society persists in its work in the 
interest of horses. 

The general substitution of smooth pave- 
ments for the roads that are serviceable 
to-day only because we retain the horse in 
the town, would serve an additional pur- 
pose in minimizing the city’s noise, but 
even if all streets were asphalt the problem 
would remain unsolved so long as the horse 
remains. Professor Huppe has taken dar- 
ing ground on this point. He says: “ Even 
with improved pavement, means must be 
devised for the removal of the inevitable 
dust. In view of the fact that horses are 
the chief source of dust, a physician has 
suggested attaching some arrangement to 
vehicles to gather up the excrement. He 
is convinced that if this were done the 
streets of the city would be almost as pure 
and clean as garden paths, that sickness 
and death would be diminished, and the 
amenities of city life be considerably in- 
creased.” 

The cities of England are struggling 
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with this problem, just as New York is, 
and as other communities are throughout 
the world. The British are sprinkling 
their streets with creosote oil mixed with 
resin or with tallow or pitch or with Texas 
crude petroleum. In France a chemist is 
using chloride of magnesium for absorb- 
ing dust. All these are makeshifts. They 
are as futile in the final solution of the 
problem as the street-cleaning department 
is in New York. 

Dr. Prudden, in his published indict- 
ment of our metropolitan dust, after dis- 
cussing the germs of many maladies which 
occasionally claim victims, dismisses all the 
questions in controversy, and draws up a 
list of the diseases which constantly ride on 
dust to the throat and lungs, and add un- 
necessary thousands to our tragic death 
total every year. He shows that influenza, 
whooping cough, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
various types of pneumonia, epidemic men- 
ingitis, and other maladies are forever am- 
bushed in New York’s dust. The scien- 
tific plea for clean air, now recognized as 
the prospects of a new sanitary era, dwells, 
too, upon the almost universal prevalence 
of catarrh in great cities, an affliction car- 
ried by the dust of streets. 

It is not enough to keep our houses 
clean. The new methods of house clean- 
ing by vacuum processes are among the san- 
est inventions of modern times, but none 
of them can be a satisfactory safeguard, so 
long as the streets of a city are littered 
with a medium in which germs can lurk. 
It is a never-ending and forever futile task 
to attempt to purge the home of polluting 
bacteria, so long as the windows and doors 
of the dwelling open to germs borne from 
the street. Even though the windows are 
foolishly kept closed by the housewife, who 
prefers an unventilated atmosphere to the 
city’s dust, the germs from the crossways 
are carried into the house on our shoes. 

The significant conclusion of scientific 
men is that the horse, being the principal 
source of dust, disease, germs, and flies in 
cities, is therefore one of the chief causes 
of the abnormal death rate in modern mu- 
nicipalities. Consequently we must find 
means of municipal traffic which will alto- 
gether dispense with this animal. 

The whole cry of modern cities, accumu- 
lating their population at an enormous 
rate, is for rapid transit. Every year wit- 
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nesses a greater multitude of vehicles pro- 
pelled by gasoline and other motor power. 
A wholesale advent of such mediums of 
transportation and traffic will mean a new 
economic and a new sanitary age. 

The first protest against the removal of 
the horse from the cities will doubtless be 
based upon the cost of such an exodus. 
Every great innovation which has proved 
to be of benefit to the world has been vio- 
lently and foolishly resisted. Of all rea- 
sons, the one that dwells upon economic 
loss which the change will entail is the 
most groundless. 

The introduction of cotton into England 
was opposed because it was thought that 
this fabric would supplant wool, and ruin 
the prosperity of the nation. Steel plows 
were rejected in America on the ground 
that these implements would sour and 
poison the soil. (Gas was declared to be 
a menace to life, and the distribution of 
gas through Philadelphia was openly con- 
demned. Every labor-saving device: has 
been resisted by the muscular multitude. 
The cotton-spinning machinery of Har- 
greaves and Arkwright was demolished, 
and the inventors were compelled to flee 
from their native towns. Mobs in Paris 
and Boston destroyed the sewing machine. 
Even great corporations, supposedly alert 
to embrace every economic advantage, have 
opposed improved machinery which subse- 
quently made them rich. 

The resistance to the air brake furnishes 
a graphic analogy to the opposition which 
will be stirred by the movement to remove 
the horse. From the time Westinghouse 
was dismissed by an American railway mag- 
nate, with the laconic ultimatum that he 
had no time to waste on a fool who be- 
lieved he could stop a train by wind, up to 
a few years ago the great transportation 
lines fought the introduction of the pneu- 
matic brake. 

The cost of equipping freight and passen- 
ger trains with a new device was undenia- 
bly great, but the value to the companies 
has been incalculable. It has enabled them 
to operate vastly heavier cars. A great 
train of freight cars, each loaded to its 
capacity of from 20,000 to 60,000 pounds, 
could not be operated without the air brake. 
The train would be ungovernable after it 
once attained high speed. So that now the 
pneumatic brake, instead of cutting down 
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the profits of the railways, is vastly multi- 
plying their gains. 

It will be the alarm of millions of people 
in New York, for instance, that the com- 
plete. substitution of gasoline and similar 
vehicles for those drawn by horses will 
place a great burden of expense upon the 
industrial life of the metropolis. A sudden 
transition in Manhattan to the horseless 
age would necessarily work hardship. The 
plan as outlined by those who have this 
innovation in mind is to have a law passed 
declaring that after a certain date in the 
future, say January 1, 1914, for example, 
no horses shall be permitted to enter the 
city, and that all these animals now within 
the corporate limits be banished on or be- 
fore that day. This plan is designed to 
give ample time to the owners of horses 
to adjust themselves to the new system. 

The first cost in the change from horses 
to auto vehicles will seem to be great, but 
the actual saving in the aggregate will be 
enormous. These horses will be sold 
throughout the country, and will therefore 
be by no means a total loss. In their place, 
commercial automobiles, far more efficient 
than slow and cumbersome animals, will 
accomplish sufficient additional work to 
more than make up the difference in the 
original cost. 

An expert report on the important tend- 
ency of the times presents the case in a 
manner that appeals to the business world. 
The document states that “ with auto cars 
in actual service it is possible to do the 
work of from two to three horse wagons,” 
the motor figuring fifty miles a day, while 
the horse wagon will not average more 
than fifteen to twenty miles. Another ad- 
vertised advantage of the automobile truck 
is “quick delivery on long runs to suburban 
stations where there is absolutely no com- 
parison as to time saved. The horse truck 
will make about four miles per hour while 
the automobile truck will make from ten to 
fifteen miles, and it is ready for another 
run as soon as the load is off.””. The differ- 
ence in the stabling and garage room is 
important. The automobile truck requires 
no more room than the horse wagon, “ and 
thus the additional space for the stabling 
of five or six horses, harness, and equip- 
ment is saved—no light consideration where 
property and rent are high.” 

In addition to this statement, a table 
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has been prepared showing the respective 
cost of operating commercial automobile 
cars and wagons drawn by horses. It is 
made apparent that the saving per month 
in operating a 2,500-pound capacity auto 
delivery wagon, as compared with a similar 
vehicle drawn by horses, amounts to about 
$120, and the saving by the year to the 
firm operating the auto delivery wagon 
to $1,439. The itemized expense in these 
two systems of delivery is illuminating. 

This comparison of expense includes, on 
the side of the auto vehicle, wages of the 
chauffeur, wages of a parcel boy, gasoline 
to run a car fifty miles a day, lubricating 
oil, repairs, interest. on the original at cost 
of $2,500, and depreciation at twenty per 
cent. The total cost for the month is fig- 
ured at $233.66. 

In the record of the horse-drawn vehicle 
the items include the wages paid to drivers, 
expense of harness and shoeing, the cost of 
fodder for the animals, and the loss by 
depreciation of horses, wagons, and harness. 
The total monthly outlay is stated at 
$353.50. ‘ 

If in one small firm the loss incurred 
monthly by retaining horses in place of 
automobiles amounts to more than $100, 
the total loss suffered by industrial New 
York in clinging to the service of these ani- 
mals, when auto vehicles would perform 
the same labor more economically, amounts 
to a prodigious sum. 

It is apparent to all who have given 
study to the congestion of trafic in New 
York City that some change in the meth- 
ods of delivery must be introduced. Rail- 
way presidents are pointing out that the 
great cost of food and other supplies in this 
metropolis is due, not alone to the cost of 
the long haul from the farm and factory, 
but also to the price paid for trucking 
within the city. Railway freight rates tend 
constantly to grow less. The cost of truck- 
ing in this municipality is traveling the 
other way. 

The average freight charge per mile on 
the railways of America is less than seven 
and a half mills per ton. An automobile 
delivery service that would take the goods 
from the railway warehouse to the door 
of the consumer, at a rate such as the 
transportation companies charge, would do 
much toward solving the problem of life in 


New York City. 
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The board bill of the horse in New 
York amounts at a conservative estimate to 
$1,440,000 a year. That sum would buy 
a great quantity of gasoline for auto ve- 
hicles, vastly superior to the horse in our 
domestic commerce. This amount paid out 
for the keep of horses does not include their 
room rent. 

There is another item of great impor- 
tance to be considered by those who advo- 
cate the banishment of the horse from New 
York to make way for auto vehicles. One 
of the greatest problems in this metropolis 
is how to keep traffic moving in the streets. 
There is a perpetual and increasing tend- 
ency toward blockades. Officers at cross- 
ings have reduced the traffic to some sys- 
tem by halting the seemingly eternal pro- 
cession in one direction for a few minutes, 
while an equally interminable line of ve- 
hicles is permitted during this temporary 
halt to cut through at right angles to the 
blockade. 

This metropolitan problem is constantly 
growing more complex. The 120,000 
horses hitched to vehicles in New York add 
a long and unnecessary line to the traffic 
parade. Counting eight feet from the 
dashboard to the horse’s head, we are daily 
submitting to a needless procession taking 
up nearly 200 miles in our city streets. 
If, for example, all the trucks and delivery 
wagons and carriages were chained to- 
gether, and all the horses hitched tan- 
dem in front of them, and the fantastic 
procession were hailed by an expectant 
householder waiting for his morning’s 
milk, he would have to stand while more 
than 190 miles of horseflesh passed him 
by before the first wagon appeared in 
sight. 

And if the 200 miles of horses were 
eliminated from the long procession that 
parades the streets of New York, the pe- 
destrian millions would suffer much less 
delay in their weary waitings to cross the 
crowded thoroughfares. Each one may es- 
timate for himself how many million per- 
sons wait how many minutes daily under 
such circumstances. But it is clear that in 
the aggregate Father Manhattan and his 
family are standing on the curb waiting for 
the procession of 200 miles of superfluous 
horses to pass before they can cross to the 
other side of the avenue. 

These are grotesque pictures, yet they 
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but embody the actual absurdities of a 
horse-infested city. 

In Washington, D. C., the automobile 
has become an important means of quick 
traveling between the scattered depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. These 
government machines do much to facilitate 
the huge volume of national affairs. In 
other countries, even more than in the 
United States, the automobile is a recog- 
nized factor in furthering the work of the 
nations. In Berlin, for example, auto 
power is peculiarly potent in quickening 
the paternal activities of the German Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the automobile in the 
Teutonic capital is rapidly driving the 
‘ horse from that great city, and has so low- 
ered the cost of cab fare that thousands of 
the poor people are enabled to make use of 
a vehicle which in America, until recent 
times, was regarded as exclusively the char- 
iot of the rich. 

In the federal uses of auto power in Ber- 
lin there is auspicious suggestion for the 
cities of other nations. The postal system 
in the German capital is the admiration 
of contemporary times. ‘Through a sub- 
terranean network of pneumatic tubes spe- 
cial-delivery letters are shot with almost 


the speed of lightning to branch post offices 
in all parts of the city. From the branch 
nearest to the home of the addressee the 
special letter is carried by a postman astride 


a motor wheel.- The result is that Berlin, 
utilizing up-to-date methods in its mail de- 
liveries, sends a letter from end to end of 
that metropolis in less time than it takes to 
deliver a telegram in New York. 

It has now become apparent to the ad- 
ministrators of public affairs that the au- 
tomobile must be used extensively before 
long to vitalize official business in Ameri- 
can cities. We now send our mails by 
swift express, but after traveling at the 
rate of forty or sixty miles an hour, the 
mail bags at some big terminus depend 
upon ponderous teams, and carriers afoot. 

It is not an extravagant statement that 
every one of the 30,000,000 people living 
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in American cities is put to unnecessary 
expense through the added cost of food, the 
combat against disease, and the waste of 
time caused by the presence of more than 
3,000,000 horses and mules in these cen- 
ters of civilization. 

In an official report made by the Health 
Inspector of New York City in 1864, at- 
tention was called to the unsanitary pres- 
ence of swine in the streets. Effective cru- 
sades were also conducted against sheep 
and cattle in the metropolis. There is now 
in force a municipal ordinance denying such 
beasts the freedom of the city! When an 
argonaut trail hunter returned last year 
from the West, he had to get a special dis- 
pensation from the mayor of New York 
to drive a team of oxen through the town. 

Now a new crusade is at hand, based 
upon an unanswerable indictment of the 
horse. Our motor-driven age will look 
back upon the horse as we regard the be- 
lated ox; while a cleaner and humaner pe- 
riod than ours will wonder at the con- 
tagion and death we permitted the horse to 
distribute. The presence of the horse in 
American cities is an anachronism. 

When the railway was _ introduced, 
Americans reluctantly gave up the horse as 
the motive power in transportation. In 
fact, after the first sections of the Balti- 
more and Ohio road were in operation, the 
horse was utilized in preference to locomo- 
tives to haul the cars. 

In a few of our cities, and grotesquely 
in our metropolis, occasional horses still 
haul street cars. We refer to them in 
ridicule. The present crusade is more 
than a revolt against the grotesque. It is 
a warfare of science against the visible un- 
sanitation and the unseen pestilence of cit- 
ies. The present cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to be under the dominion of the past. 
Genius has entered the dynamo against the 
quadruped, and all who have witnessed the 
historic triumphs of the products of mind 
over the clumsier resources of animal 
strength will realize that the horse must 
make way for the motor. 





THE FILIGREE CROSS 


By GERALDINE ANTHONY 


ELAVAN JONES, famil- 
iarly | known as “ Lock- 
jaw” on account of his 
discursivenessof speech, isa 
figure painter of the fierc- 

» est bohemianism, and will 
seldom consent to disport 
himself in that sphere adorned by his emi- 
nently conventional family. At the chaf- 
ing-dish suppers to which his friends some- 
times succeed in luring him, he relates 
anecdotes of a nature so startling as to 
render the presence of the young person a 
superfluity. He has, however, one expur- 
gated tale which he is fond of telling—the 
story of a modest little cross of gold fili- 
gree which used to dangle at his watch 
chain. How he came by it, and why he 
no longer has it, we learned that evening 
at the Mittfords’. 

The Mittfords had borrowed Lockjaw’s 

studio for their musicale, because they had 
no piano in their own. Miss Reeves, the 
contralto, had sung like a tragic angel, 
Vronsky had played the violin, and Mrs. 
Kramer the harp, and Lockjaw, who is 
really fond of music, had finally emerged 
from the fire escape, where he had been 
hiding, and accepted Mrs. Mittford’s in- 
vitation to a Welsh Rabbit for the few, 
after the many had departed. 

All the performers remained, and Lock- 
jaw was uncorking a beer bottle behind the 
screen when he heard Mrs. Kramer ex- 
claiming to her hostess: 

“Not congenial? My dear, they are 
deadly enemies, and haven’t spoken to each 
other for years.” 

“ How blood-curdling!”” Mrs. Mittford 
cried, aghast. “Come here, Lockjaw, and 
get me out of this mess. Here I’ve asked 
Vronsky and Carita Reeves to supper, and 
they won’t speak. See them now, after I 


took him over and made him sit on the 
divan with her, and both of them are fit to 
be tied. Do, for mercy’s sake, take one of 
them aside or show them something while 
I start the rabbit.” 

“Not if I- know myself,” said Lockjaw. 
“That’s the fellow who has been glaring 
at me for years, in street cars and restau- 
rants, until I’ve wanted to punch his con- 
founded head for him. I’ve never spoken 
to him that I’m aware, yet he never fails 
to fix his eyes on my waistcoat, and stare 
in the most imbecile fashion, as though I 
were Siamese twins. He’s all right when 
he’s working his fiddle, but I don’t want 
any of his chin music.” 

Mrs. Mittford cast another despairing 
glance at the divan where the two young 
musicians sat, in hostile propinquity, Miss 
Reeves earnestly scrutinizing the tip of her 
red slipper, Vronsky with his fine eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling. ‘Come, every- 
body,” she cried. “I’m going to start the 
rabbit.” 

Jack Mittford, with a skill born of long 
practice, began to make toast over the gas, 
and Lockjaw obligingly put the plates to 
warm over the register while the company 
gathered about the table. The enemies 
seated themselves as far apart as possible, 
which brought them directly opposite each 
other. The alcohol lamp sputtered under 
the melting cheese. Lockjaw was wearing 
a Norfolk jacket, hanging open, with the 
ends of the belt tucked into his pockets, 
and as he leaned across the table, handing 
ingredients to the cook, the filigree cross 
on his watch chain dangled conspicuously 
against his waistcoat, catching not only the 
light from the lamp, but a vengeful gleam 
in Vronsky’s eyes. Finally, the violinist 
spoke, for the first time since he had taken 
his place at table: 
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“That is a singular ornament you are 
wearing, Mr. Jones.” 

“IT came by it in a singular manner,” said 
Lockjaw. 

“Will you allow me to examine it?” 
asked Vronsky, stretching out a hand which 
trembled with excitement. A little thrill 
went around the table. Only Miss Reeves 
was unmoved by it. It was evidently a case 
of deep-seated aversion. 

Vronsky was examining the cross. He 
ran his finger over a slight dent in one 
arm, and burst out triumphantly: 

“I was sure of it! There could not be 
another like it. I have never seen but one 
cross of this design. ‘That was my only 
souvenir of my mother.” 

“ How you must treasure it!” said Mrs. 
Kramer. “I wonder you don’t wear it as 
Mr. Jones does his.” 

“IT do not wear it, madame, because I 
no longer possess it,” the violinist replied, 
turning savagely upon the innocent of- 
fender. “I gave it to a woman whom I 
believed worthy of my dearest treasure. 
She valued it so little that she parted with 
it.” He returned the trinket to its owner 
with a bow, adding: “If I had the pleas- 
ure of a better acquaintance with this gen- 


tleman, I should ask him where he found 
x” 


Miss Reeves addressed him for the first 
time. ‘Do you really imagine that it is 
the same cross?” she inquired, scornfully. 

“T know that it is the same,” said 
Vronsky, and their eyes met with the hard- 
ness of an old enmity. 

“Tt seems, Lockjaw, that you are asked 
for an explanation of your love token,” said 
Mittford, toasting vigorously. 

“T wish I might,” said Lockjaw, “ but 
though the cross was undoubtedly the prop- 
erty of a young and charming woman, and 
left by her in my room, I have never seen 
her, nor do I know her name.” 

“This is most interesting,” said Vronsky, 
ominously. “I beg you to continue.” 

“Well, then,” said Lockjaw, “ about six 
years ago I had a studio on the top floor 
of an old-fashioned house in West Four- 
teenth Street. The studio proper was the 
back room, which had a skylight, and I 
used the front room, with its large alcove, 
for my sleeping apartment. My bed stood 
in this alcove, which was heavily curtained, 
and there was the usual furniture in the 
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outer room: small center table, bureau be- 
tween the windows, cane-seated chairs— 
the sort of thing you are sure to find in any 
block of boarding houses, even to the detail 
of being left in total darkness at eleven 
o'clock, because the landlady goes around 
turning out the hall gas. 

“On this fateful evening I had come in 
unusually early, and I was lying in my 
alcove, enjoying the sleep of the just, when 
I was roused by the sudden consciousness 
that there was some one in my room. At 
the same moment I remembered that I had 
forgotten to lock my door. 

“Well, at first I suffered from a clear 
case of funk. I could hear my midnight 
assassin groping about the room, with a 
step so light that I might have fancied him 
a disembodied spirit, but for the falling 
of a chair, with which he seemed to have 
collided. The crash somehow restored my 
nerve, and I raised myself on my elbow, 
prepared to spring out of bed and grapple 
with the miscreant, when a little exclama- 
tion of pain once more rooted me to the 
spot, for the voice was a woman’s. 

“T am not very good at descriptions, so 
I must leave you to imagine that voice, all 
velvet and moonshine, a voice that harmon- 
ized with her step like a shadow on the 
grass, a voice that could dwell only in a 
young and lovely woman. She began to 
laugh the next moment, and then she came 
toward my alcove, and burst into a little 
joyful flourish of song. 

“*T must wake you!’ she cried. ‘I can’t 
wait until morning. They like me. They 
want me again. Our fortunes are made!’ 

“ Now I knew that I had no right to 
lie there listening to confidences that were 
not meant for my ear, and, curious as I 
was, and much as I longed to hear that 
voice again, I nerved myself to close the 
door on this mystery which lay so tempt- 
ingly at my gates. So I began in the most 
reassuring tones that I could summon: 

“* Don’t be alarmed, but you have made 
some mistake, and if I can 

“TI don’t know what I should have gone 
on to say, for my reassuring speech was cut 
short by a scream of such genuine terror 
that I felt my very existence to be a crime, 
and as I heard her light feet winging 
through the darkness, I swear to you that 
they seemed to me like the heavy heel of 
remorse grinding down my heart. The 
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fact is,” Lockjaw interpolated, “ that 
though I’ve done plenty of things I ought 
to be ashamed of, I never felt such an out- 
and-out brute as I did for being in my own 
room when that poor girl found me there. 

“T didn’t dare to move until I heard the 
front door slam; then I got up and looked 
out of the window, but I could see noth- 
ing but rain pattering into the puddles. I 
lit the gas and looked around the room. 
There was the overturned chair, and a lit- 
tle plaid shawl lying in a heap on the floor 
beside it. I picked it up, but, of course, 
there was no name in it. Then I saw 
something shining on the table. It was a 
latchkey which she must have used to enter 
the house, as it was a counterpart of my 
own, and beside it a little silver chain on 
which was this cross, which I wear as a 
proof that my nightingale’s visit was no 
dream, though I was fated only to feel the 
breeze of her flight.” 

“And you never discovered who she 
was?” Mrs. Kramer asked. 

“T have never tried,” said Lockjaw, sim- 
ply. “ I knew she would not like it.. There 
are some women who make you feel like 
that.” 

“Wherever she is,” said Miss Reeves, 
earnestly, “you may be sure that she is 
thanking you for your consideration.” 

“Or for your version of the story,” 
sneered Vronsky. 

Lockjaw was about to retort with em- 
phasis when Miss Reeves, leaning forward, 
laid a restraining hand on his arm. He 
looked at her in astonishment. Her face 
was brilliant with excitement. 

“Let me tell you a story,” she said. 
“ Like yours, it has never been believed, but 
you, at least, may know that it is true. 

“There was once a girl who came to 
New York without money or influence, but 
with youth, unbounded hope, and a voice. 
She had one other gift of fortune which I 
mustn’t forget to mention, a lover. He 
was poor as she was, and she looked for- 
ward to poverty and hard work with her 
Paul as a greater happiness than any suc- 
cess of her own: could bring her, though 
she was ambitious, too. 

“This girl lived with a friend in a big 
New York boarding house, and though 
they practiced the most rigid economy they 
found it very hard to make both ends meet. 
At this time they owned one silk evening 
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dress between them, so they could never 
go out together, but they were both en- 
chanted when the musician, through the 
kindness of her teacher, obtained an en- 
gagement to sing at the house of a very 
influential woman, who could open the 
doors of favor to her if she saw fit. You 
may imagine the excitement of the toilet 
that night, the deciding which little acces- 
sory best enhanced the beauties of the fa- 
mous silk gown, the offers of assistance 
from interested friends. She could not af- 
ford a carriage, so Paul was to escort her 
to the door and call for her again at mid- 
night. 

“When he arrived to take her to the 
musicale she came downstairs without her 
wraps to dazzle him with her appearance, 
but he did mot seem pleased. ‘ Why are 
you not wearing the cross I gave you?’ he 
asked. 

“* Nellie and I thought it didn’t look 
quite as well with this dress as her pearl 
beads,’ said the girl. 

“* The gift of your betrothed can never 
be inappropriate,’ he answered, and she saw 
that his feelings were hurt. He had very 
sensitive feelings. 

“Well, the end was that the girl put 
on the cross, with a rather bad grace, per- 
haps, and set out to put her fate to the 
touch. 

“That evening she tasted the first tri- 
umph of her career, and with the excite- 
ment of her successes her head was a little 
turned. Her teacher, too, an enthusiastic 
Frenchman, was in a folly of joy at his 
pupil’s reception, and predicted a rose-col- 
ored future for her. Suddenly this Cin- 
derella was rudely recalled to her ashes by 
the pattering of rain upon the roof of the 
picture gallery, where she had been accept- 
ing compliments like the other princess of 
a night. Alas! she had not even a pumpkin 
coach, and horrible visions of wet shoes and 
bedrabbled skirts flashed through her mind, 
culminating in the tragedy of a ruined 
voice. 

“* Come, then,’ said her teacher, notic- 
ing her panic, ‘I do not risk myself, me! 
I call a cab, which holds two. We take 
care of this voice, hein?’ 

“She was so relieved at this welcome 
solution of her difficulty that they were 
rattling through the dripping streets before 
she recalled the dreadful fact that she had 
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left no message for Paul, who was already 
inclined to be vexed with her, and would 
be more so when he found her gone, but 
even this apprehension was less alarming 
in the flurry of triumph which filled her 
heart. Besides, she knew that she could 
make her peace with him _ to-morrow. 
Alas, how many of our to-morrows never 
come! 

“The cab stopped before the long row 
of unlighted houses. Her teacher unlocked 
the front door, gave her the key, and ran 
down the steps. As she climbed the dark 
stairs on tiptoe she heard the cab wheels 
rumbling down the street, and the rain 
dashing against the skylight, and congratu- 
lated herself on having brought her voice 
and the joint property dress so safely 
through the storm. Seeing no light under 
her own door she slipped in softly, mean- 
ing to wake the sleeping Nellie with the 
glad news. As she unpinned her shawl the 
clasp of her necklace caught in it and un- 
fastened, so she laid the chain and cross 
with her key on the table, and groped about 
for the matches, which were not in their 
usual place. Then, unable to wait longer, 


she set the song of her triumph to the music 
she had sung that evening for her last en- 


core, and a man’s voice answered her out 
of the darkness. 

“She heard no words; her fear was too 
overpowering. She fled from the room, 
knocking over strange obstacles that blocked 
her rush through the blackness. A mad, 
unreasoning horror impelled her, until a 
sensation of cold and wet and bodily dis- 
comfort dulled her mental apprehensions, 
and she realized that she was in the street, 
drenched with rain, with no key, no wraps, 
no money, and the door closed behind her. 
Far down the deserted street, above the 
driving of the rain, she heard a clock strike 
twelve. 

“Imagine if you can a timid little fool 
of nineteen, always afraid of the dark, blind 
and deaf with fear, too bewildered to search 
for her own house; if, indeed, she had 
known in which direction it lay. Remem- 
ber that she wandered up and down that 
street, without even a policeman to help 
her, until she was found by Paul himself, 
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crouching in the outside vestibule of the 
house where she belonged, dripping, shiv- 
ering, sobbing, not in the best condition to 
give a clear account of herself, or to hear 
what he said to her, which, perhaps, was 
fortunate. 

“ He roused the landlady, gave the girl 
into her charge, and went away. The poor 
little wretch was very ill, and cried contin- 
ually that she must find her cross.” 

“ Did she lose her voice?” Mrs. Kramer 
inquired. 

“No, she lost her lover instead,” said 
Miss Reeves, with a bright spot in her 
cheek, “and something else besides. Oh! 
there was nothing outspoken, no definite 
accusation, but the suspicions that can cloud 
a woman’s life, the withholding of other 
women’s friendships that she covets, the 
doubt to live down. You, who couldn’t 
believe her word, or her love for you,” she 
went on, turning suddenly to Vronsky, who 
sat silent, with a shamed, miserable face, 
“at least you might have kept your doubts 
to the heart that was capable of feeling 
them.” 

“Does a jealous man weigh these 
things?” he demanded. “I did not reason. 
I only suffered.” 

“It is the other half of my story,” said 
Lockjaw, and once more detaching the 
cross he laid it in the contralto’s hand. 
“ Here is the proof that we have heard the 
whole truth. It’s yours, of course, but I 
didn’t expect to give it back to you in just 
this way. I somehow expected that if I 
ever met you—oh, of course, I’m a fool, 
but you know, don’t you, Miss Reeves, that 
I always understood ?” 

“| know you would never have doubted 
me,” she answered. ‘“ Mr. Vronsky, I am 
glad to be able to restore your cross to you. 
I hope it may purchase my justification.” 

“ No, I was in the wrong. I was a brute 
and a coward. I can hardly hope you can 
forgive me, but if you will have pity on 
my humiliation, you will keep the cross,” 
said Vronsky, “ until you are ready to give 
it to the man who is worthy of you.” 

“ T will keep it, then,” said Miss Reeves, 
looking at nobody, “ until I can give it to 
the man I love.” 
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CHILD LIEr 


By G. STANLEY HALL 


OR one, I fear we have to 
answer this question af- 
firmatively, although to 
approach it properly we 
must say that all depends 

2 upon how we define 
truth. If it is perfect 

conformity of statement with objective 
fact, there is a sense in which everybody 
always lies more or less, because even sci- 
ence has not yet attained absolute truth. 
But if we conceive lies as conscious and in- 
tentional departures from fact, I am in- 
clined to believe that about all children 
sometimes lie; that not a few pass through 
a stage, often prolonged, when they pre- 
fer the lie to the truth, while in a few this 
trait persists through life. 

When a boy of two or three rushes into 
the house with beaming eyes and says he 
saw a horse with one horn on his head, a 
dog as big as a house, or that God met 
him on the lawn and told him not to pick 
flowers, that he had been up to the moon,— 
and these are real cases,—he has perhaps 
just discovered for the first time that he 
can really say things that have no basis in 
reality. This marks the moment of the 
conscious birth of the imagination. The 
child is also gratifying his passion of excit- 
ing attention and arousing interest. Fancy 
in childhood is very vivid and inventive, 
and, probably, in our prosaic, matter-of- 
fact world, far more often needs a period 
of cultivation than repression. In the 
home and school games of “ shut your eyes 
and tell me what you see” we often have, 
after a little practice, the most staggering 
Munchausen wonders or tales spun out of 
pure visual imagery that make the child 
first acquainted with the charm of his new- 
found imaginative power—tales true not 
to things, but to thoughts, feelings, and 


wishes. The child is a poet, artist, ro- 
mancer, and always has a larger fraction 
of belief in his reveries than adults have 
in theirs. 

To a similar partial self-deception plays 
and games owe very much of their charm. 
Children make believe, and a few think 
they are animals, soldiers, ogres. They 
play school, funeral, even that they are 
dead ; they baptize cats, and play innumer- 
able mimic réles of every kind of occupa- 
tion and industry. For children of ideal- 
istic temperament, imagination may become 
almost their very life. They are always 
acting parts, and often many as remote 
as possible, it may be, from their actual 
lives. Such children are usually excelled 
in formal school work by those who have 
fewer original images of their own. This 
mythopoetic power that may revel in the 
semiplausible enables children to give a de- 
tailed setting to stories read or told to 
them. It is they who can tell the color 
of Barbara Frietchie’s dress, the form of 
her cap, or in what kind of field the jin 
in the Arab tale arose out of the bottle. 
At ten or twelve such children often spin 
long yarns, sometimes continued from day 
to day, to the delectation of their mates. 
The early lives of geniuses like George 
Sand, Hartley Coleridge, Goethe, and many 
others abounded in such fictions fondly 
elaborated. 

It is out of such dreamy stuff, too, that 
are made the imaginary companions of chil- 
dren, so many of which have been recently 
studied, some of them persisting for years 
and having a biography and a definite char- 
acter which profoundly influence the real 
child. Thus, dolls are great stimulators 
of fictitious imagination and are sometimes 
given histories and characters, while pets 
are endowed with nearly every human at- 
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tribute. What would people be without 
this kind of mendacity? Such fancies are 
true to the nature and needs of the soul, 
if false to reality. They rarely amount 
to complete conviction, but often excite 
faint expectation, so that the wonder would 
be lessened if they all suddenly became 
true. 

Now there are some parents and teach- 
ers who are not entirely friendly to most 
of these salutary buds of art, literature, 
humanism, generally; and yet more who 
think fairy tales, myths, and legends should 
be eliminated from children’s education as 
being falsehoods. Their motto is, “ Never 
teach anything that will later be known 
to be untrue,” and they forget that nearly 
all the culture of the past and pre-scien- 
tific age was made up, warp and woof, of 
error and superstition, and that a child 
must repeat this stage in however abridged 
form, and cherish outgrown beliefs that 
lie so warm and close about the heart. 
Even Santa Claus, Jack Frost, the animal 
epics, and the marvelous and miraculous 
stories of the saints have their place, and 
it is too great repression in this field and 
excessive insistence upon literal veracity 
that make the cases of pseudophobia or 
haunting neurotic fear of deviating from 
the truth unawares. 

Thus we meet not very infrequently 
with cases of children inflicted with such 
a horror of unconscious lying that they 
perhaps qualify every assent or negation 
with a whispered “I think ” or “ perhaps.” 
One boy had spells of praying a string of 
nots, and asking the good Lord to distrib- 
ute them so as to neutralize the lies he 
might have unwittingly told in the past or 
might tell in the future. Another feared 
he might drop dead like Ananias any mo- 
ment for an unconscious lie. As in bar- 
baric ages a score of crimes are visited with 
the maximum penalty of death, so there is 
a stage where every deviation from truth 
may come to seem alike heinous. If this 
psychosis takes root or develops, it may 
ripen into a habit of quibbling and word 
splitting or into a casuistic trick of some- 
times quite systematized palliatives, tricks, 
and evasions, such as the crossing of fingers, 
making a distinction between acted and 
spoken lines, which may in the end become 
so effective as to admit and excuse false- 
hood. Happily this stage is usually fugi- 
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tive, and most children realize in very 
tender years the distinction between ‘in- 
tended and unintended misstatements. 

Among savages and probably for long 
ages with primitive man, the ruling prin- 
ciple was the truth for friends or fellow- 
clansmen, and the lie to aliens and enemies ; 
and to-day the child has far less compunc- 
tion in lying to a hated teacher, a stranger, 
or a foe than to parents or confidants. All 
children find it far harder to cheat in their 
lessons with the teacher they like, while 
to simulate or dissimulate to the priest or 
above all to God is worst of all. 

On the other hand, with waning attach- 
ment, promises weaken in their validity. 
Strange children and especially impertinent 
meddlers may be told as a mental reserva- 
tion “I don’t know,” when what is really 
meant is “ None of your business.” Chil- 
dren may say they are not going to a place 
they intend to visit in order to avoid un- 
welcome company, and may victimize an 
enemy by any lie or strategy they can in- 
vent. Rural children, who have longer and 
closer intimacies, are also more suspicious 
of strangers, and personal loyalty makes 
them believe that anything that pleases 
their idol is good or true. It is often hard 
for them to see wrong in lies that a parent 
or some good friend wished them to tell 
for their benefit. Personal fealty is very 
strong in children and is the bud of both 
patriotism and a sense of fidelity to God, 
but it takes a good deal of maturity to 
understand a truthfulness that is no re- 
specter of persons. ‘Thus, in treating the 
vice of falsehood in children, we should 
among other things look well at their 
friendships and the character of their lead- 
ers and favorites, and not forget that those 
with bad friends are often worse off than 
those with none, and that they will be 
more true to great causes for having been 
faithful to dear and good friends. Close 
associations of all sorts thus involve actual 
trust, and the child who is at odds with 
most of.those in his environment is pecu- 
liarly tempted to lie. 

In a large group of cases lies are justi- 
fied as means to noble ends. Children 


admire burly boys who by false confes- 
sions take upon themselves the penalties for 
sins of weaker playmates, or girls who, 
conscious of being favorites with teacher 
or parent or of having superior powers 




















“Tf children know that their errors will be pardoned they have less motive to 
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of blandishment, come forward and falsely 
. Claim to be themselves the authors of the 
misdeeds of their less favored mates. Such 
situations are almost always approved, al- 
though often with some rather formal 
qualification. Children have a wholesome 
instinct for viewing moral situations in a 
general way, and can quite early feel the 
eager and sometimes often tragic interest 
that has always for all men invested those 
situations, whether in life or in literature, 
where duties seem to conflict. The nor- 
mal child feels the heroism of sacrifice 
much earlier and more keenly than it can 
appreciate the sublimity of truth A 
teacher told her class of twelve-year-olds 
the tale of a French girl in the days of 
the Commune. When in the tumbril on 
her way. to execution on a petty charge, the 
girl met her betrothed, who did not before 
know of her condemnation, and responded 
to his agonized appeals: “Sir, I do not 
know you,” passing on to death alone be- 
cause she knew recognition would involve 
him in her doom. The teacher was sad- 
dened when she came to talk the story 
over with her pupils because it was so hard 
to make them name as a lie conduct that 
was eclipsed by heroism and love. 
Theoretical or imaginary cases of this 
kind are often volunteered by children. 
They declare, for example, that they would 
say their mother was out, when she was 
really in, if it would save her life, giving 
quite a scenic background to such a possible 
occurrence, adding infrequently that this 
would not make it exactly right, though 
it would be their duty to do so, or that 
they would not tell a lie to save their 
own lives. A doctor, too, some suggested, 
might tell an overanxious parent or dear- 
est friend that there was hope, easing his 
conscience, one added casuistically, by re- 
flecting that there was hope on the part of 
the friend, although he himself had none. 
In confronting such cases it is the con- 
scientious parent or teacher who is most 
liable to get nervous and err. It is feared 
thai although the end may be very noble 
and the fib or quibble very petty at first, 
worse lies for less worthy objects may fol- 
low. The fondness and sometimes even 
exhilaration with which children describe 
such situations is interesting and seems due 
to a sense of easement from the tedious 
and sometimes almost repressive sense of 
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obligation to tell always the whole, exact, 
literal truth. They also enjoy such situ- 
ations because under them lurks the half- 
conscious instinct to find in them the flavor 
of exculpation for more lies. Of course, 
by multiplying and analyzing such cases 
a morbid and precocious kind of self-con- 
sciousness may be developed, for children 
can become casuists. In fact, no two chil- 
dren and no two moral situations are ex- 
actly alike. Moral problems are too com- 
plex for complete formulation, and it is 
doubtful if the adult really has much to 
teach the child here. One who really gets 
interested in the conflict of veracity with 
other duties may usually be referred with 
considerable confidence to the inner life 
of his own conscience. 

Another very important situation arises 
when children are called upon to tattle or 
tell of the misdeeds of their mates, to 
“snich” or “peach.” Fidelity to each 
other is the very basis of loyalty to friends, 
society, country, and to God. This is, 
perhaps, one of the tenderest points of 
honor of the most depraved street gamin. 
Moreover, he often has only too good 
grounds for fear of bodily violence. Even 
in the family, children often have a kind 
of freemasonry which makes it bad form 
to tell to parents the misdeeds of each 
other. To avoid doing so, the lie is the 
easiest and readiest recourse. It is here 
that parents and teachers are often directly 
responsible for untruth, for to press for 
confessions is to present one of the strong- 
est temptations to evasion and deceit, if 
not to direct falsehood. The same prin- 
ciple applies against too great intrusion 
into the private life of children. All who 
have studied them realize that there are 
masses of crude superstitions which they 
very early learn to repress; that a little 
later there are minor misdeeds and some- 
times immoral habits that persistently seek 
refuge in the darkness of concealment. 
Every child needs to have a domain of life 
and experience all its own, sacred from 
intrusion; and the temptation of fond par- 
ents to maintain complete confidence with 
their growing boys and girls is met by a 
natural instinct of resistance on the part 
of the child which is often manifested by 
reservations, prevarications and, perhaps, 
by positive lies. Hence, a wise policy of 
letting alone and of seeming to ignore, and 
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the respecting the child’s own personality 
as inviolable; removes another of the temp- 
tations to lie. 

Probably most, and certainly the worst, 
lies of children are to conceal and thereby 
escape the consequences of their own mis- 
deeds, or else to cheat and thereby gain an 
unjust advantage over others. There are 
endless confessions of deliberate miscounts 
in tallies, moving balls surreptitiously in 
croquet, crying out “no play” or “no 
fair” at critical moments to divert im- 
pending defeat, and false claims made to 
umpires. The passion to excel which is so 
potent in the young often makes them very 
unscrupulous about the truth. In high- 
school and college games of all sorts, where 
picked players are pitted against each other 
and the prizes in local fame are great, dex- 
terity in cheating or taking unfair advan- 
tage seems sometimes to be regarded almost 
as a legitimate qualification, the only dis- 
credit being, as with the lies which the 
Spartans were encouraged to tell, in the 
fact of discovery. These lies prompted by 
excitement are. very easily forgotten when 
the excitement is over, so that they rarely 
rankle and are very hard to get at and 
sometimes seem almost unconscious. 

School life and methods are responsible 
for some of this class of lies. For instance, 
the vicious system of self-reporting is a con- 
stant temptation to deceive. If children 
are pressed to tell a wrong they have done, 
they find lying a very easy way to get out. 
Very few will not give, and not many will 
refuse to take, prompts, or to peep in 
books, or cheat in examinations, especially 
if in danger of failure of promotion or of 
being dropped. Teachers are fair game. 
Children copy their school work, and mon- 
itors get others to do theirs for them as 
pay for not reporting them. As school 
work is now done some of it can be bought 
and sold. I know city teachers who re- 
write the English exercises of some of their 
pupils to be copied again by them before it 
is seen by the principal or examiner, excus- 
ing themselves by the fact that more than 
they can really do is now required of them. 
This, of course, is not a lesson in honesty 
to pupils. 

Then, there is a long list of headaches, 
stomachaches, nosebleeds feigned to ex- 
cuse absence and tardiness. ‘This class of 
lies eases children over many hard places 
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in life, being convenient covers for weak- 
ness and even vice. To lie easily and 
skillfully is the child’s way of escaping the 
restraints of the more or less artificial con- 
sequences attached by home and school to 
childish wrongdoing, while increased im- 
munity always tends to further offense. 
Hence, it is plain that fear, especially of 
hard punishments or even censure, strongly 
tends to generate lying. If children know 
that their errors will be pardoned, they 
have less motive to cover them up. For a 
boy or a girl to come forward and confess 
a fault that will at once be visited with 
condemnation and perhaps blows when the 
child himself is not conscious of having 
done anything very wrong, is a good deal 
to expect in the tender years of life. Again, 
the school offers more immunity from de- 
tection in general than does the home, 
while a bad child popular among his mates 
has sometimes been known to set the fash- 
ion of habitual lies long persisted in. Ex- 
cessive emulation and prizes are tempta- 
tions, and should be reduced. 

It should also be clearly seen that this 
class of lies is generally a peculiar form of 
self-indulgence and should often be treated 
as such rather than dealt with directly as 
lies. The bad habits they cover should 
be patiently sought out and corrected, for 
it is doubtful whether any child ever 
learned to do ill habitually without at the 
same time learning to lie to conceal it. 
The sense of meanness this slowly causes 
has to be met by an appeal to honor, self- 
respect, and self-control. Everything that 
stimulates courage to face even hated tasks 
and rugged moral and mental regimen, and 
everything that gives the child resolution 
to meet difficulties indirectly favors hon- 
esty; and, conversely, those modern meth- 
ods that make education a sort of self-in- 
dulgence of natural interest and instincts 
tend in the opposite direction. 

Much study has lately been given to 
pathological lies, which are a class by them- 
selves. A clergyman told me of a strange 
girl of twelve brought to his Sunday school 
who was suddenly taken too ill to go home 
and was carried there in a carriage. That 
evening he heard moans on his piazza, and 
found this girl tied hand and foot with her 
arm in a splint. She said she had been 


bound, beaten, and left near by, and had 
succeeded in crawling so far. 


She was 
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unbound, warmed, comforted, and carried 
by the pastor to a carriage to be taken to 
the address she gave as her home. When 
the bell there was rung, she leaped out 
with a curious laugh and ran away to her 
real home. A Boston schoolgirl of thir- 
teen was taken sick with diphtheria, placed 
in a hospital, and in due time was well on 
the road to recovery, when a girl class- 
mate one morning brought the news that 
Mary had died very suddenly, reciting 
many circumstances and all with great de- 
tail, telling also how the funeral was to be 
conducted. Many pupils wept and in the 
afternoon brought one hundred and sixty- 
three pennies for flowers which the teacher 
sent with a note of condolence to the be- 
reaved mother. On receiving it the mother 
called at the school in the greatest alarm 
and grief, but on telephoning to the hos- 
pital it was found that Mary was now well 
enough to come home that day. 

Again, an eight-year-old girl came to 
school in the fall with a very full account 
of a summer’s visit to Europe where she 
had learned to ride a horse, had a_railroad 
accident, and had had many experiences 
and adventures, although in fact she had 
not left home. Guillimet reports the case 
of an imaginative girl of twelve who, on 
being reprimanded for bad work in school, 
excused herself by saying that a little sister 
had just been born at home, which, in con- 
sequence, was in confusion. The baby be- 
came the topic of conversation between the 
teacher and pupils for months. The de- 
tails of its progress were reported, and it 
was carried through several infantile mal- 
adies. At last it died, and the pupil was 
excused to attend the funeral. Upon call- 
ing to express sympathy for the bereaved 
mother, what was the teacher’s astonish- 
ment to learn that there had been no in- 
fant and so of course no disease or death! 
This child eight years later became a re- 
markable spiritual medium. Demoor and 
Daniel report another girl of twelve who 
said her mother was very sick at home, 
and gave details. She grew steadily worse 
and at length died. After a few days the 
child returned to school weeping and clad 
in black. Some months later the father 
married again, and the child repeated the 
details of the wedding as she had done of 
the funeral of her mother. Some time af- 
terwards it was learned that the mother of 
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this child was still living with her father, 
that she had never been ill and nothing 
had happened. Jonckerre tells of a back- 
ward girl of twelve, thought to have rick- 
ets, who was examined in the presence of 
the instructor. To this end she had only 
to unbutton her dress a little behind at 
the shoulder blades that the spinal column 
might be felt. On returning to both 
class and home she stated that the doctor 
had entirely undressed her. This gave rise 
to newspaper accusation, great calumny, 
loss of practice for the physician, and a law- 
suit. The lies of such children thus often 
have grave legal significance. 

Children often assume false characters, 
especially on going to a new town or 
school, and keep them up with difficulty 
by many false pretenses for a while. 
The assumptions are likely, however, in the 
end to become transparent and collapse, 
thus making the masquerader generally dis- 
liked and suspected. A few children, espe- 
cially girls, become so honeycombed with 
morbid self-consciousness and affectation 
that they seem to have no natural charac- 
ter of their own, but are always acting a 
part to attract attention. Boys prefer 
fooling and humbugging by tricks or lies, 
sometimes of almost preternatural acute- 
ness and cleverness. Several, for instance, 
combined to make an apparently complex 
instrument called an “electryzer.” Boys 
not in the secret were told to press smartly 
the knob and they would get a shock, when 
they were pricked severely with a hidden 
pin. This is the diathesis that develops 
the hysterical passion for deceiving not 
only friends but others. The mind can 


‘really cause many diseases and these it can 


sometimes cure, so that it is on such pa- 
tients that faith curers work their best 
miracles. 

It is hard to believe that certain girls 
who seem honest and naive can relate long 
series of events which they know to be 
utterly false, or that the stimulus of a sharp 
break with truth or the love of lies for 
their own sake can be as strong as that for 
drink, quite apart from all the accessory 
motives of love of attention and of gain. 
Sometimes the instinct to lie and even to 
deceive self is an appetite indulged directly 
and against every motive of prudence and 
self-interest. A child cannot be false to 
others if true to self, and so he cannot 
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experience the dangerous exhilaration of 
deceiving others without being in a meas- 
ure his own victim and being left to believe 
his own lie. Such cases demand prompt 
and drastic treatment. If the withdrawal 
of attention and sympathy and credence 
does not suffice and if stern reprimand fails, 
there is still the rod for certain cases, and 
if this fails the doctor should be called. 

Such instances are a little different from 
the epidemics of hair clipping. In a large 
New England city several years ago some 
thirteen cases were reported of which it 
was found only three were real, the re- 
mainder being either purely imaginary or 
deliberately feigned, or else cases where 
girls later confessed to having cut their 
own hair and lied to make a sensation. 
Girls can, it has been conclusively shown, 
easily imagine that their hair has been 
thinned or even shortened when nothing 
has occurred to it. They can have for 
many years imaginary companions that are 
real enough to have chairs set for them at 
the table, to have names, adventures, ill- 
nesses, weddings, and be the center of elabo- 
rately spun romances and yet be mere fig- 
ments of the brain. 

Boudin, Perez, Kemsies, and _ several 
other paidologists believe that all children 
lie; some more, some less. Jean Paul de- 
clared that nothing the child said up to 
five years of age ought to be called either 
true or false—that this criterion should 
not be applied, in fact, save to older chil- 
dren. 

We must not forget that children who 
say they suffer pain often really do so, that 
they are exceedingly suggestible. Many 
experiments have been made in having 
them smell and taste distilled water, after 
suggesting that it was perfumed, and here 
often the majority of prepubescent boys and 
girls actually think they smell and taste, 
when they do not. In the same way they 
can be made to think they see motion 
where none exists. While sleight-of-hand 
performers dread the presence of children 
too near them, they are much more readily 
deceived than adults by certain classes of 
tricks. 

How very imperfectly children’s minds 
reproduce even the simplest objective 
events has been lately shown by very many 
carefully controlled experiments by Stern, 
Lobsien, Kosog, and many others. A 
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typical case would be as follows: A sim- 
ple picture is exposed for a given number 
of seconds, and each child is to write imme- 
diately afterwards a full description of the 
picture. These descriptions swarm with 
errors of omission, of insertion and addi- 
tion and of distortion. People standing 
are said to be sitting, colors, costumes, 
trees, bridges are invented or omitted or 
misplaced so that the veracity and com- 
pleteness of the child’s observation have 
been gravely called in question. From this 
point of view, we can see again how from 
the adult standpoint of more acute obser- 
vation and better knowledge of things the 
child often has to lie from very error of 
observation. 

Here a very interesting distinction lately 
brought out in the history of the race is 
illuminating. The question has often been 
asked how it is that the very earliest paleo- 
lithic drawings of stone, bone, and horn 
are so remarkably correct, so that the elks, 
mammoths, and other extinct forms of life 
stand out with remarkable distinctness and 
fidelity. The answer now pretty well 
agreed upon is that these very primitive 
men drew precisely what they saw. Their 
minds were physioplastic. Their hand was 
not misguided by mental images or ideas. 
The art of the neolithic and all savage 
races to-day is ideoplastic. So is all the 
art of children everywhere. They do not 
draw what they see, but what they think 
or imagine. They draw the child’s body 
and then draw the clothes upon it. They 
draw houses that are transparent or that 
can be seen on three sides. They draw 
things that do not exist in fact or which 
they have never seen, and hence are far less 
objective and faithful to nature. If art 
is to imitate nature, such drawing is essen- 
tially falsehood. 

One very general conclusion from all 
these studies is that children must have a 
rather active life and must see abundant 
events of a stirring character deployed 
before them. ‘Their whole nature is tin- 
gling with vibrations of an ancient hered- 
ity in which are concentrated the whole 
experience of the race which is. press- 
ing on and up to repeat itself in them. 
They need an objective world, varied, 
large, and active enough to greatly absorb 
them, and then they will not need to im- 
provise and create. On the other hand, 
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the dull, uniform monotony of school life 
and lessons leaves not only an aching void, 
but a mass of surplus energy and craving 
in the child, so that it must often either 
resign itself to mental poverty or else ex- 
patiate far and wide and with considerable 
abandon into the world of shams in order 
to create the outside interests it does not 
find presented to it. 

Again, parents persistently fail to realize 
that truth to the young child has very little 
relation to fact or to the objective world. 
It is simply loyalty to friends. What the 


adult would call a lie to save or shelter the 
feelings of a dear one is the highest expres- 
sion of the instinct for veracity at a certain 
stage. 


In the teens, the best safeguard 
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against the instinct of mendacity, which is 
so strong at this renaissance of the imagi- 
nation, is the passionate love of knowledge. 
If active curiosity and deep mental inter- 
ests and enthusiastic pursuit of truth are 
aroused, it is not only stranger but more 
interesting than all the fictions of the 
world and the best of all safeguards is 
thus erected against lying. The teacher 
ought to cultivate and perhaps if neces- 
sary affect a passionate devotion to truth. 
She may for the young children almost cul- 
tivate a nimbus of infallibility. She should 
avoid every suspicion of casuistry, keep 
every promise and threat with the utmost 
fidelity, and thereby set a wholesome liv- 
ing example. 
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By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


PRING plays upon a thousand lyres 
And from the magic strings 
Arise the whole of Earth’s desires. 
But ah, the melody expires 
Whenever Summer sings. 


The woodwinds and the blazing brass, 
The drums and bells prolong 

The Summer’s symphony—alas! 

That all this glowing sound should pass 
When Autumn starts his song. 


For Autumn’s voice is almost mute; 
He only plays upon 

A ’cello and a wailing flute, 

And sobbings of a mournful lute 
Are heard ere he is gone. 


Then Winter enters with a glee, 
And all the world is stirred 

With mirth and choral revelry, 

The while the bass is loud and free 
Until the Spring is heard. 


But whether wild or grave or gay, 
God renders them sublime— 

And thus in His mysterious way 

The ever-changing seasons play 
The mighty fugue of Time. 
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By BARTON 


a OLONEL ELLERY 

mm GIDEON, — sometimes 

popularly heralded as the 

Cement King, was in a 

Se) blue mood. When the 

we blood mounted to his 

cheeks his peculiarly florid 

skin. deepened from patches of ruby and 

scarlet to a distinctly bluish hue. It was 

dark, threatening blue, and his daughter 

Sybil always read it as a storm warning. 

So, now, she braced herself for the shock, 

setting her feet squarely on the veranda 

floor and clasping her hands behind her 
solidly poised head. 

“That young man is—” began her fa- 
ther, in a voice that seemed to rumble up 
from volcanic depths, “ he is——” 

“Hurry up, father. He is, he is— 
what? You are becoming apoplectic.” 

“ He’s an unadulterated, undiluted, com- 
pound, duplex chump,” thundered the colo- 
nel. ‘“‘ Every time I hear his name men- 
tioned I feel like flying up in the air. 
Didn’t he run the best patent-medicine 
business west of the Rockies? Didn’t he 
kick into the gutter a splendid fortune his 
father built up for him? A Home for Vic- 
tims of the Pomonia Habit! Bah! Why he 
belongs in a padded cell. And now 

Stifled by his prodigious - indignation, 
Colonel Gideon spluttered and choked. 

The girl regarded him through half- 
closed lids. Behind the long dark lashes, 
drooping in a silken screen, her eyes twin- 
kled and snapped. Faint flashes of crim- 
son played under her clear, transparent 
skin. ‘Tilting her chair, and assuming an 
easy, boyish pose, she purred with a percep- 
tibly tremulous lisp. 

“ Father, you will funk thome day if you 
don’t muffle the ecthautht. The doctorth 
have warned you time and time again. It 
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ith alwath poor Gerald, and he really doeth 
not detherv it.” 

“Rot!” snapped the wrathful parent, 
pounding the arm of his rattan chair until 
every fiber creaked and wheezed. 

“It is not rot,” retorted the girl sharp- 
ly, her soft, playful tone changing. “ He 
does not deserve these tirades. You know 
how he abhors patent medicines. He grew 
up among pills. Suppose your boyhood had 
been pent in by walls of pill boxes and 
crates of nerve tonic! As for his Retreat, 
I consider it a noble institution. I don’t 
blame his father for having invented Po- 
monia, but had he lived to see the grip it 
got upon the poor, simple country folk, giv- 
ing them the staggers and other dreadful 
things, I believe he would have done as 
Gerald did. I know I would. It was 
noble of him, and you know it.” 

Colonel Gideon snorted, and again ham- 
mered the chair with his hard, knotted 
fists. He exploded with another gust of 
wrath that rattled the vines and sent faint 
tremors through the porch of the Blingam 
Country Club. 

“Thunder and drums! Nobility! Faugh! 
That tow-headed young anarchist noble! I 
suppose it is a high and intellectual pursuit 
for him to fritter away his time with a 
crazy, battered old hulk of an automobile. 
I suppose it is noble of him to enter this 
dilapidated iron foundry in the Blingam 
Cup Race! Noble! He’s become a human 
hippodrome.” 

“'Why—what do you mean, father?” 
cried the girl, bending toward him and 
clutching at his coat sleeve. 

“T mean just what I say,” growled the 
Cement King, shaking off her hand, and 
picking up a newspaper that lay at his feet. 
“Here it is. Read it. First page: sign- 
board type.” 
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Sybil grasped the paper eagerly. She did 
not have to search the page for the item, 
boldly headed and printed in brevier. It 
ran: 


Gerald Riley, who, it may be remembered, 
refused to continue in his father’s title and do- 
minion as Pill Emperor, will compete for the 
Blingam Cup, the great Thanksgiving Day race 
over the Blingam-San José course ; for gentle- 
man riders only ; cars to be driven by owners. 

As young Mr. Riley exhausted in a sensa- 
tional manner all of his great patrimony, it was 
not generally known in San Mateo society cir- 
cles that he owned a car. He must have ac- 
quired it very recently. 


“Tf you don’t believe that,” said Colo- 
nel Gideon crushingly, “there is further 
proof in the foyer of the clubhouse. You 
will find the giddy young club folk in there 
now, gaping in front of the bulletin board 
and weighing the wit of that Riley boy as 
it deserves to be weighed. Against a 
feather.” 

Sybil rose quickly, squared her broad 
shoulders, and flung back her splendid 
head. Her full-tempered parent could not 
conceal the rush of blood-pride that thrilled 
him as he regarded her supple carriage, 
firm step, and graceful sweep of limb. 

As she crossed the threshold of the spa- 
cious foyer the hum of laughter and chirp 
of shrill young voices burst upon her. She 
was at the elbows of the little throng be- 
fore her presence was noted. An immedi- 
ate hush dampened the ardent chatter as she 
pressed toward the bulletin board. Then 
suddenly a young woman, radiant as a 
flaming goddess in a clinging, scarlet gown, 
started out from the retreating group and 
clasped her arm. 

“Oh, Sybil! It is just too awfully jolly 
for anything. The—the Jron Pig! That 
is the name of Gerald’s car: the last one 
on the list, under George Duke’s Cleo.” 

Sybil shook the hand from her elbow im- 
patiently. Then she read eagerly down the 
list of twenty cars, French, German, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and American, until finally 
there burned before her eyes: 


The Iron Pig—6o h. p. Riley-Petrovitch. 
Owner and driver, Gerald Riley. 


Tears of vexation burned upon her eye- 
lids. She turned sharply and swept from 
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the room. As she crossed the veranda to 
rejoin her father, an excited young man 
bounded up the steps and confronted her, 
breathless.) He was a very much over- 
dressed young man, according to quiet 
Eastern standards. His pug nose, freckles, 
and humorous mouth proclaimed his Celtic 
parentage. 

“ Miss Sybil,” he gasped, “I have seen 
the great Blingam mystery—the Jron Pig. 
Oh! joy—why, it is a replica of the origi- 
nal Gurney coach. "Tis a benzine jaunt- 
ing car and runs with the wheeze of a Ful- 
ton stern-wheeler. Indeed it is too funny 
for words—simply immense! ” 

The girl looked at him and through him, 
and said coldly: 

“ And what has all this to do with me? 
Surely Mr. Riley is of age and competent 
to manage his own affairs. Your informa- 
tion, Mr. Duke, is entirely gratuitous.” 

“ T—I—I b-b-beg your pardon,” stam- 
mered the young man, his cheeks flushing 
to the shade of his magenta waistcoat. “I 
saw only the jolly side of it. We all know 
how dreadfully hard up Gerald is, and his 
going into this race in this way sort of 
jogged us on the funny bone. We, the 
boys, you know, are just as fond of him as 
—as you are.” 

The girl blushed, too, and then her lips 
parted in a rippling laugh. 

“You must forgive me,” she said seri- 
ously, “ for being so sharp about Gerald. 
This absurdity of his has worked me into 
quite a temper.” 

Colonel Gideon joined them as they sat 
down on a long settee. His approval of 
the fantastically clad young son of mines 
and millions was evident in his glance and 
the cordial grip of his big, calloused hand. 

“We were talking of Gerald’s Iron 
Pig,” said the youth, his good humor bub- 
bling over again, to be checked suddenly 
by the frowning brows of Colonel Gid- 
eon. 

“ Bought it at a junk auction, didn’t 
he?” said the older man in a tone that was 


* almost a snarl. 


“ Not exactly that,” responded the young 
man quickly. “ At least he didn’t get it 
all at the auction. As far as I can learn 
it, it was this way: Gerald has been work- 
ing on some sort of an electrical invention, 
something to do with feed sparks and 
dynamo generators for motors. His work 
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threw him in with a young Russian engi- 
neer.”” 

“I know,” interposed the Cement King, 
with a snort, “that madman, Petrovitch. 
His father’s some prince or other, but his 
taste ran to anarchists and bombs. I’ve 
heard of him. And his son’s as bad. Both 
maniacs.” 

“I don’t know if Petrovitch is a maniac 
or not,” George Duke said slowly, strug- 
gling to be serious. ‘“‘ They call him an 
inventor. He has been tinkering on an en- 
gine, an automobile engine; one of the 
straight-drive, propeller-shaft type. Has a 
lot of notions the experts laugh at. He 
and Gerald have sort of pooled their inven- 
tions, and the Jron Pig is the result. They 
bought a derelict just for the chassis; got 
it at that auction you heard about and 
fitted on their own engine and gears and 
carbureter. It’s a fright to look at, and 
needs a muffler and smoke-consuming at- 
tachment.” 

“ But does it go, George?” asked Sybil 
Gideon anxiously. 

“Oh! yes; it goes,” chuckled young 
Duke, stretching out his long legs and ad- 
miring the scenic pattern of his trousers, 
“and they claim sixty horse power; but 
from the glance I had at it I wouldn’t be 
any more surprised to see it go up in the 
air than along the ground. It also looks 
capable of burrowing into the earth and 
swimming the seas. 

“All the boys in the club are of the 
same opinion. Why, we have bet Gerald 
a thousand to one against his chances.” 

The Cement King felt his anger return- 
ing, and set out to walk it off. A few 
moments later he called upon the young 
man to join him in the billiard room. 
The girl whispered to him as he reluctant- 
ly rose to join her father and obtained his 
promise to find Gerald Riley and send him 
to the clubhouse dance that evening. 

Sybil was being bored to the verge of a 
yawn by her first partner, a lanky Sierran 
poet, who affected flannel shirts and cordu- 
roy pantaloons as strikingly democratic 
evening dress, and who never lost an op- 
portunity to recite his own verse. Then 
a friend passed and whispered that Gerald 
was waiting on the porch. She excused 
herself in the midst of a burning stanza, 
and a moment later confronted a tall, 
wide-shouldered young man seated on the 
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stone balcony of the veranda, nervously 
pulling at the fresh stubble of a promising 
mustache. She greeted him with a severe 
nod. 

“What does her Majesty desire of her 
most loyal subject?” he said brightly. 

“T command,” she said, raising her head 
until her eyes sought his squarely and 
steadily, “that you abandon this rdéle of 
buffoon ; this witless joke of entering an old 
rattletrap automobile in the Blingam race.” 

“You command the impossible,” he re- 
sponded softly, his eyes still snapping with 
laughter. 

Her lips trembled, and the words barely 
fluttered to him as she half turned away 
her head. 

“ And you say—you say 

He leaned toward her tensely. Serious 
lines erased the smile from his mouth. He 
spoke in a voice that shook with feeling: 

“IT say I love you, Sybil, but . 

“You don’t,” she cried. “If you did 
there would be no buts. O Gerald, how 
can you be so absurd and sensational! To 
me you have always been a man and not a 
mummer. I beg you not to go on with 
this farce. For my sake keep out of it. 
You will make a spectacle of yourself with 
that—that junk wagon as they call it.” 
Her tone changed to almost tearful plead- 
in 


” 


“ No, Sybil, I cannot withdraw now.” 
He spoke soberly, and looked away at the 


dancers in the ballroom. “I am in this 
heart and soul, and so is my friend and 
partner, Mr. Petrovitch. We expect to 
win that cup,” he added partly to himself, 
after a pause, 4nd with emphasis. “I am 
as confident as one can be of the uncer- 
tainties of this life, almost as confident as 
I am that some day I shall win the hand- 
somest and sweetest girl on these fair Pa- 
cific shores.” 

“ Gerald, you are ridiculous.” 

“They say a man stirred by his first love 
is quite mad.” His eyes danced with 
laughter. 

“Well, if you cannot be serious, I can,” 
retorted the girl. Then anger gathered in 
her eyes. “If you persist in making a 
show and circus of yourself by cruising 
about in that Iron Pig, you will stand as 
much chance of winning my love as you 
have of lifting the Blingam Cup.” 

“Do you mean that, Sybil?” He 
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caught her wrist in a crushing grip. “Is 
that a bargain? If the cruise of the Jron 
Pig is successful, may I lay the golden 
trophy at my lady’s feet?” 

“You may,” she replied, “ which means, 
of course, that our little romance goes into 
cold storage. My partner is waiting. Good 
night.” 

Everybody who was sumebody, and their 
poor relations, thronged to the Blingam 
Cup course through the black, billowing 
fog that flowed in behind the San Mateo 
hills and rolled along the skirts of the bay. 
The start had been set for high dawn, when 
the sun should tatter the blanket of rime 
and open the northern roads. The south- 
ern reaches of the course from Palo Alto 
to San José were free of mist, and the first 
gray light found every fence and hedge 
picketed with spectators. ‘The still morn- 
ing echoed with the hdnk of auto horns. 

The club grandstand on the San Mateo 
road was pillared up with trunks of tow- 
ering eucalyptus trees that stretched along 
for miles like a silvered-green wall. With 


sharp, individual cannonades the twenty 
racers thundered through the fog, shooting 
flames from the exhausts that pierced the 


dense atmosphere with scarlet gashes and 
lighted up here and there the specters 
afoot, moving noiselessly and invisibly to 
points of vantage. Not a zephyr swayed 
the curtain of mist, and little groups of 
friends and relatives traversed the greens 
and lawns neighboring the starting point 
hand in hand. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ellery Gideon, and 
their daughter Sybil, had only to cross the 
road from their villa to be among the 
early arrivals in the grandstand. A break- 
fast in which the music of popping corks 
had stirred the awakening senses had been 
served in scores of the beautiful Blingam 
homes, and when the grandstand filled the 
auto-enthusiastic assemblage was in racy 
humor. A shout of laughter went up from 
the fog-invested throng when a mega- 
phoned voice cried: “ Where, oh! where 
is the Iron Pig?” and “ Getting shod at 
the foundry” was roared in laughing an- 
swer from the invisible roadway. Women 
smiled and men laughed uproariously at 
this and other sallies in derision of the freak 
car. Here was a topic in which there was 
no end of humorous ~, portunity, and the 
time passed swiftly. 
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At last the sun shot a fanlike branch of 
rays through the liveoaks screening the 
opposite roadside. The fog melted into 
ragged sheets and revealed a concourse of 
ulstered men and fur-wrapped women eddy- 
ing about between the dragon-eyed motors. 
The officials immediately bestirred them- 
selves to clear the course. And with a 
great roar of gears and cams and puffing 
and snorting of exhausts the touring cars 
and limousines slid away through gateways 
and lanes. The course tenders wigwagged 
back and forth with their red banners. 
Fussy officials sputtered here and there on 
motorcycles to get out the racers. 

A forty-mile course had been bent to San 
José and back, ten circuits for the four- 
hundred-mile distance. The twenty en- 
trants were to be sent away at two-minute 
intervals, each one driven by its owner and 
carrying one mechanician. 

Stripped almost to a bare chassis, the 
racing cars thundered to the line and sped 
away, shooting flame and blue vapor from 
the exhausts. George Duke’s Italian car 
was the favorite, as the gilded youth was 
a master maniac at the wheel, and his 
mechanician a foreign driver of some fame. 
That Eddie Finley’s six-cylinder, propeller- 
shaft, bevel-gear-driven French racer was 
well thought of manifested itself in the ex- 
plosion of applause attending his get-off. A 
long, rangy German car, with unusually 
high clearance and a vast bony frame— 
Roland Walsh’s Three Hyphens—had also 
its host of followers. In the case of many 
it was the car makes the man. In the thrill 
of the start the Iron Pig was almost for- 
gotten, for it was last on the list, following 
George Duke’s Cleo. 

When it came down to the line, how- 
ever, one thousand men and women sprang 
upon their seats to look. One glance, and 
the grandstand was in danger of collapse. 
The Iron Pig was indeed a spectacle, and a 
noisy one. Though rolled with cautious 
throttling to the line, it made the clatter 
of a rolling mill in eruption. Jagged bars 
of flame shot from a great funnel of an 
exhaust. It certainly looked its name, with 
a bent and battered hood that resembled a 
mammoth snout grinning with thorny radi- 
ators. The vibrators sang wildly, madly. 
But the merriest feature of all was the fact 
that the tonneau had not been entirely re- 
moved; only pared down as if sliced off 
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with a saw. And in it sat Peter Petrovitch, 
practically up to his neck in tires. Here 
and there over the framework were riveted 
bars of steel and bands of brass. Colonel 
Gideon’s surly humor fell from him in a 
guffaw that threatened apoplexy. 

“Tt’s a double-ender,” he shouted. “A 
land cruiser. Heavens, look at the dynamo 
feed for the juice! It’s a power house on 
wheels.” He collapsed from the shock of 
his merriment. Sybil, however, did not 
laugh. Her cheeks blazed and then paled. 
The color left her lips and her flashing eyes 
became misty. 

So overwhelming was the emotion pro- 
voked by the appearance of the Iron Pig 
that not half a dozen watched the bright- 
haired young driver throw in the clutch. 
The great, ponderous vehicle had slid along 
a dozen yards from the line in a gradually 
increasing crawl before the realization that 
she was under way. 

When the car was fifty feet from the 
grandstand, sedately gathering speed, scores 
of waggish men and boys were shouting: 
“Throw off some ballast!” “Get a 
mule!” “ Hoist your anchor!” “ You're 


on a shoal; whistle for a tug!” 
But these cries were swiftly silenced 


when the Jron Pig shot forward with a 
roar, and vanished like a meteor, in a nebu- 
lous cloud of blue vapor and dust, down 
the vista of perpendicular gum trees. 

There had been no jerk or rasping of 
gears in throttling from the first to the 
third speed. The Riley-Petrovitch “ Junk 
Wagon” had responded to the spur with a 
smooth burst of prodigious speed. 

“The Pig has the bit in her teeth, and 
we'll next hear of Gerald and his rolling 
foundry climbing a church,” chortled a 
motor-wise youth. Laughter and wit at 
the expense of the Jron Pig cnlivened the 
monotonous wait for news of the racers. 
The megaphone man at the course tele- 
phone droned the reports of minor acci- 
dents, tire trouble, and other disablements. 

The singsong warning, “ Car coming,” 
that rose from a faint distant echo to a 
sharp cry, stirred the grandstand with a 
flutter and rustle of excitement. 

“Swish! Blinkety bang! Swish!” and 
the first car away came and was gone like 
a runaway sand spout. From then on the 
race looked up and offered a thrill every 
minute. Eddie Finley’s Garracq had skid- 
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ded at Palo Alto, neatly whipping off the 
porch of a Leland Stanford sorority house 
and grounding in a sand pit. There was a 
hush in the grandstand until the announcer 
supplemented : 

“Finley unhurt; his mechanician taken 
to the hospital, but can be repaired.” 

A moment later the Three Hyphens 
pounded by at a furious clip. The wig- 
wag men were getting hoarse when the 
thirteenth car launched around the turn 
and came wheezing down the road, cough- 
ing a volume of black, stinking smoke, 
blew out three cylinders with a gasp, and 
was steered into a byroad, a hopeless crip- 
ple. 

“ Carbureter trouble and bad mixture,” 
chuckled the motor-wise youth. Again rang 
the warning shout, “Car coming!” fol- 
lowed by a furious dodging of flagmen. 
The grandstand seemed to rumble for an 
instant, as a huge brown blot wreathed in 
vapor crashed by with a terrifying snort. 

“The Iron Pig!” “ The Iron Pig!” 

The cry shrilled out in an explosion of 
hundreds of voices, some hysterical and 
others hollow with wonder. 

“* Just getting ready to blow up,” drawled 
Hawkins, the blasé raisin millionaire, who 
had plunged heavily against the monstros- 
ity. But interest rose on tiptoe. The 
grandstand might as well have been bare 
of seats. No one sat. George Duke’s car 
racketing by on the third round received 
only a faint cheer, though he was miles 
ahead of the first starters. The Three 
Hyphens zipped into the third lap with a 
splendid burst of speed. Several hospitals 
were heard from, and the scorer announced 
that only eleven of the original twenty en- 
trants were still in the running. Six of 
these swept down the road with a succes- 
sive cannonading. ‘Then again the globu- 
lous monster rolled into vision, shook the 
earth under the hammering of pistons and 
steady throb of cams— 

“ Z-2-2-Z-Z-Z-2-Z-2-Z-7-2-Z-2-2-2|" A 
smoky blot dwindled down the eucalyptus 
vista. 

“Must be running away,” grumbled the 
Cement King. He said not a word when 
it thundered by on the fifth round, in clean 
pursuit of the Duke motor and the Three 
Hyphens. His daughter, however, was 
hugging her mother unconsciously, while 
her feet danced. 
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“The luck of a lunatic!” snapped the 
raisin millionaire in disgust. 

Entering the sixth circuit the field had 
narrowed down to seven cars, all foreign 
with one exception—the Jron Pig; and the 
Iron Pig had closed up to third place, crash- 
ing in the wake of the Cleo, which had 
been outdistanced by the Three Hyphens. 

“The runaway ugly duckling,” as the 
captain of the raisin industry venomously 
referred to it, had burst three tires, with 
losses of less than five minutes for each 
repair. The ungainly volcanic vehicle had 
now become so popular with the multitude 
along the course that bearded old men, 
ordinarily as unemotional as alligators, 
hugged one another and danced corybant- 
ically when it thundered by. 

Into the seventh turn led the Three 
Hyphens, the Cleo crowding in the ruck 
with a slightly halting spark. Every hu- 
man being on the grandstand had his watch 
in hand counting off the seconds. 

“ Would the Iron Pig never come?” It 
came with an advance warning of artillery. 

Then there was an explosion: like the 
popping of a Gargantuan champagne cork. 
The Jron Pig zigzagged down the road un- 
der brakes, but with cylinders and batteries 
still drumming, and slid with a bump into 
the ditch directly opposite the grandstand. 
Captain Peter Petrovitch leaped out of the 
sawed-off tonneau, with a tire in one hand 
and a jack in the other. Gerald Riley was 
out beside him in an instant. Together 
they jacked up the axle and pried off the 
burst tire. A fresh one was slipped on 
and secured with splendid dispatch. The 
Russian seemed to produce a pump from 
under his linen duster, which he operated 
with prodigious energy. 

“One minute—two minutes,” chorused 
the breathless clockers in the grandstand. 

“ Hurry, Gerald, hurry!” cried Miss 
Gideon hysterically, unconscious that she 
was almost strangling her father, who 
looked on, grimly chewing the ends of his 
mustache. Several emotional college girls 
were weeping at the delay. ‘They sobbed 
for joy when they saw the Russian gather 
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up his implements and vault back into his 
strange turret. Young Riley called out to 
the crowd in the ditch to put their shoul- 
ders to the car, and sprang back to the 
wheel. Arms, backs, and knees forced the 
ton of metal over the rim of the ditch. 
With meticulous precision Gerald expand- 
ed the clutch and rolled easily to the oil- 
ribboned course, working into the third 
speed as the cry of “ Car coming!” was re- 
layed down the road behind him. But if 
a car was approaching, his was vanishing 
before the breath of the warning died. 

The Three Hyphens still traveled in a 
breakneck rush, George Duke driving des- 
perately in her smoky wake. Colonel Gid- 
eon had his watch out now and his eyes 
bent on the second hand; his face was 
flushed and he was breathing hard. Sybil 
was talking to herself a little wildly. 

“Where, oh, where was the Jron Pig?” 
Had it really climbed a church? If Ger- 
ald would only throw that Russian out and 
lighten the boat!” she murmured. 

“ Off again, on again, gone again, Don- 
negan!” bawled an excited young curate. 

“There’s all hell loose in her fuel!” 
groaned the raisin millionaire, as he men- 
tally tabled his losses. 

“ Firing beautifully,” said the motor- 
wise youth fatuously. 

The roadside throng were climbing into 
trees for the tenth round. The Three 
Hyphens continued in the lead. The Cleo 
was laboring. “A leak in the water 
jacket,” solved the knowing ones. The 
minutes dragged with fettered tick. 

“The Three Hyphens has tire trouble,” 
droned the telephone man. 

Twenty minutes—thirty minutes—thirty- 
five minutes. A tomtit screamed in the 
stillness. Then the tension snapped. 

“The Pig! The Pig!” howled Colonel 
Gideon, taking off his hat and tossing it 
into the air. 

Sybil buried her flushed face against her 
mother’s shoulder and wept. 

When she raised her head, her eyes glis- 
tened with the starry light of a great hap- 
piness. 
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yams NCE more the time has 

Mag arrived when we the na- 

tion hastily glance over 

the headlines on the first 

page of our morning pa- 

per, and then carefully 

spread out the sheet at the 

sporting page, tilt it against the sugar bowl, 

and almost forget that we are at the table. 

We the nation are taking our baseball with 
our breakfast food, toast, and coffee. 

Our wife uses sugar in her coffee. She 
wants the sugar bowl. We the head of 
the family frown and grumble a bit when 
our attention is taken from the page long 
enough to pass the sugar bowl, and find 
something else against which to tilt the 
paper. We haven’t said a word. Our wife 
has muttered something, but all we hear is 
the crack of the bat or the tirade from the 


bleachers against the murderous umpire. 
Finally we do speak. 

“That was a bum decision,” and in our 
rage we almost upset our coffee. The de- 
cision cut off a run for our team at the 
plate. 

We may happen to be a lawyer or a 
litigant, and our wife inquires which 
judge handed down the decision. We 
smile scornfully. 

“Our dear,” we say, “it hasn’t any- 
thing to do with the courts; it’s about the 
game yesterday between the Cubs and the 
Pirates. I always did say that Pulliam 
got a gold brick when he selected that pin- 
headed Blank for an umpire. He doesn’t 
know the difference between a base hit and 
a backstop. He’d sell a game for a two- 
cent stamp. D $) 

“Sh! Sh—” cautions our wife, who 


“To grandmother's funeral.” 
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“Waiting at the church.” 


significantly points to our child of four. 
“ Can’t you ever do anything at the break- 
fast table besides lose yourself in baseball ? 
It’s baseball, baseball, baseball all the time 
in this house. I’m tired to death of talking 


to a mummy at the table. If I talk to our 
child, you say the conversation annoys you. 
Must I forever eat my breakfast in si- 
lence?” Righteous indignation this. 

“ Our dear,” we apologize, and actually 





“At the breakfast table.” 


take our eyes from that thrilling descrip- 
tion of how “ Jimmy” Sheckard slammed 
a daisy trimmer down the third-base line 
and how “ Tommy ” Leach speared it with 
his bare hand, fell all over himself, but re- 
covered in time to nip “ Johnny” Kling at 
the plate; “ our dear, we are sorry, and we 
shall try to be more companionable during 
the rest of the meal. Have you accepted 
Mrs. Slinger’s invitation to tea to-mor- 
row?” What a lot of life in the question! 

Our wife feels that she has hurt us; she 
is sore at heart. “Oh, go on with your 
baseball!” she resignedly remarks with a 
smile. ‘‘ No, we are not going to the tea. 
It’s too far to take baby. But—but what 
was the score, dear?” 

There it is. It’s the same thing in every 
household of this vast nation that is in 
communication with the outside and has a 
drop of sporting blood and the spirit to stir 
it up. It doesn’t make any difference how 
old we are, how infirm, how disgusted with 
the cares of life—how anything. From 
now until the time the third man is out in 
the last game of the world’s championship 
series next October, through all the torrid, 
depressing months, we shall have some- 
thing to live for, something to look for- 
ward to. Regret shall fill our hearts only 
when rain necessitates a postponement of 
the game. 

It doesn’t matter whether we live in a 
big league city or in the veriest village of 
the plain; it is and will be just the same. 


Baseball is better some places than it is 
other places, but the spirit of the sport is 
equalized—no section can root louder, be- 
come more insane, and think less of our 
responsibilities to the stern realities of ex- 
istence than another. Recreation — some 
sort of relief from the humdrum, day-in- 
and-day-out routine lives — must be had. 
That is why baseball, unqualifiedly the 
noblest sport ever invented—noblest because 
it appeals to no one class, but reaches the 
nation over—has become a necessity. 

As we all know, the championship sea- 
son of 1908 still is in its swaddling clothes, 
but it is growing, growing—and how we 
love to see it grow! Each day adds to the 
interest of the race; each day gives the 
more rabid something additional to work 
on in the building up of their predictions; 
each day gives us something more on which 
to base our pre-season deductions; each day 
the game advances makes us happier, lighter 
of heart, more wholesome of spirit, and 
therefore each succeeding day of the season 
makes us a better people, which means a 
better nation. Baseball progress means all 
of this, and infinitely more, too, if we sim- 
ply stop to delve into the psychological and 
sociological sides of the matter. 

We who are studious, who seek to im- 
prove our minds, who would broaden our 
comprehension, learn much at the game, if 
our enthusiasm does not make lunatics of 
us. The men and boys—and sometimes 
girls—on the bleachers might make a study 
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of geometry and its possibilities if they are 
mathematically inclined. There are alge- 
braic problems in every game; there are 
astronomical possibilities, too—loads of 
them. For instance (this is algebra) : Let 
“A” equal “ Jiggs” Donohue on third, 
“B” “Billy” Sullivan on second, and 
“ X ”—the unknown quantity — at bat. 
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be wide awake and alert, it sees no club 
but itself. Of course, by midseason enough 
of the question will have been answered to 
take the starch out of the confidence and 
hopes of some teams, but “ on paper” there 
still will be enough of the question left un- 
answered to whet our interest to the keen- 
est edge. By that time we shall have sat- 


SS 





: 





“Breaking home ties.” 


What’s the answer? That’s the question. 
Now for a dip into astronomy: A “ star” 
shoots toward first base with a ten-second 
velocity, collides with a fixed body that is 
waiting for an air-sizzling meteor from 
the pitcher’s slab. What is the result? It 
takes more than. the mighty Copernicus to 
satisfy us; it requires the umpire. 

No team in either of the major leagues 
is at this time positively claiming the 1908 
pennant, but there are some mighty signifi- 
cant inferences; every team has its own 
brand of inference, and, while claiming to 


isfied ourselves as to the wisdom of the 
pre-season trades and purchases. We shall 
know whether or not that mighty “ south- 
paw,” “ Rube” Waddell, once a factor in 
the winning of the American League pen- 
nant for the Philadelphias, a twirler unsur- 
passed when “ right,” but one whose eccen- 
tricities have made him the bane of the 
existence of managers under whom he has 
“ worked,” has “ made good” with “ Jim- 
my” MacAleer, the manager of the St. 
Louis “ Browns.” The “ Rube,” as almost 
everyone knows, was let go by “ Connie” 
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Mack—Cornelius McGillicuddy in polite 
society, if you please—because of his un- 
dependability, not because of his lack of 
ability. There is a world of “ rooters” 
who believe that the eccentric pitcher will 
make the Philadelphia team look like 
“prairie leaguers” before the season is 
over, just for spite; there are others who 
believe that, although he may occasionally 
show streaks of his once incomparable abili- 
Everyone knows that 


ties, he is “ all in.” 
it requires the highest grade of managerial 
ability to handle the eccentric ‘“ Rube,” 
who is liable to go fishing just when a 
pennant fight is to be decided, with his 


team a principal in the struggle. By mid- 
season we should know pretty well who 
got the better of that wholesale trade be- 
tween the New York and Boston teams of 
the National League. If New York wins, 
“ Muggsy”” McGraw, in many ways the 
most notable factor in the game, will be 
proclaimed king; if his team loses—well, 
everyone knows how the New York public 
can act when it gets out of humor. 

Every once in a while the President 
of the United States, in his originality, 
springs a word or an expression that, while 
meaning just exactly what he wants to con- 
vey, horrifies our finer sensibilities. The 
idea of such indignity! We don’t want 
our children to learn anything but old- 
fashioned English. And yet 

Listen what father, correct, precise, and 
always in severely good English, reads to 
all of us hopefuls at the table with an en- 
thusiasm that is unbounded: 


“Cap Chance waited and got free trans- 
portation to Tenneyville, after the Iron 
Man had him faded for a couple of air 
disturbers. Steiny promptly dropped one 
in front of the plate and nearly beat it out, 
boosting Cap to the keystone. Johnny 
Kling tickled the clouds and drifted back 
to the down-and-outs, Chance freezing to 
second. John of Troy ripped one through 
the grass to short that sounded like a hired 
man eating celery. His ticket did not read 
to first. Two in the casket and Chance 
still fluctuating around middle station. The 
bleachers breathed in knickerbockers. One, 
two, and the crowd groaned, but Joe Tink- 
er took a fresh chew and bared the whites 
of his eyes. Bing! Over second like a 
twelve-pounder. Cap registered at home, 
but Joe died an unnatural death trying to 
stretch the biff into a double. The vam- 
pire handed him a dose of arsenic.” 

It’s so different, you know, and those of 
us who are old enough to say more than 
“da da” understand pretty well what is 
meant. Mother is doing much work for 
the Ladies’ Aid, and she, who used to teach 
English, instructs the fourth class at Sun- 
day school. She clasps her hands in ecstasy 
and remarks: “ How wonderful! ” 

Baseball is a good thing for everything 
and everyone except grandmother. While 
statistics are unobtainable, it is estimated 
that about 7,000 grandmothers perish on 
or before the day every game is played on 
the big league circuits. Sometimes she dies 
of mumps; other times she perishes because 
the doctor doesn’t know anything about 





“Bases full, batter strikes out.” 


the case, or, mayhap, because even he can- 
not make a call that afternoon between 
three and five o’clock and afford the proper 
treatment; other times because she falls 
_and breaks her backbone, but more often 
she dies just because. Only the grand- 
mothers of office boys, errand boys, and 
other youngsters who help around at odd 
things are so taken off. It is only common 


decency that they should attend the funer- 
als, which are held in the afternoon, usu- 
ally between one-thirty and five o'clock. 
The boss grins knowingly, but he hasn’t 
the heart to keep any boy away from his 


grandmother’s funeral. He was once a 
lad himself, and maybe he had a grand- 
mother to perish in the baseball season. 
Rain has spoiled many a funeral. 

If the ordinary youngster’s knowledge in 
business developed as rapidly as it does in 
baseball, there would scarcely be a limit to 
the number of merchant princes, captains 
of finance, and corporation heads and 
counsel. Boys who flock to the twenty- 
five-cent bleachers daily, or as often as they 
can play “hooky” or kill off a grand- 
mother, are accounted among the best and 
most far-seeing critics. They know “ in- 
side” baseball as well as does many a cap- 
tain who directs the plays on the diamond, 
and they know the right time to applaud 
or hurl out their dissent, which to many a 
player is more terrifying than criticism 
from the brainiest students of the game. 

The critic who gets paid for telling 
what he thinks of a play or a player lets 
the matter drop after he has expressed him- 


self. Not so with the “kids” in the 
bleachers, on the housetops, or up tele- 
graph poles. If a player should make an 
inexcusable error, the boys make life mis- 
erable for him until something else devel- 
ops to take their minds off him. If that 
player should execute a remarkably good 
play, the critic who is paid has his say, and 
then forgets all about it. The boys, on 
the other hand, pose him as a hero, with 
themselves his worshipers. The youngsters 
may overdo themselves, but it cannot be 
doubted that they are sincere. 

A story is told about a boy who used to 
handle the bats in Chicago for “Cap” 
Anson’s “Colts” several years ago. A 
play was pulled off that was disastrous to 
the “ Colts’” hope of tallying a run that 
would have tied the score. The player 
who misjudged, it is said, failed to follow 
orders from the bench, trusting more to 
luck than to good judgment. When that 
fellow, a prime favorite, dragged himself 
to the bench, a picture of humiliation, one 
of the players on the opposing team ridi- 
culed him mercilessly, calling him an ama- 
teur and a fit subject for the “ bushwhack- 
er” league. He became so angry at the 
taunts that he threatened violence. His 
captain, however, pulled him to the bench. 
Still smarting under the criticism, he main- 
tained that the play was all right, but that 
it failed to carry out. The captain argued 
against him vigorously. 

“Tt was a dub play, and you know it,” 
said the captain, and the way the leader 
spoke indicated that a fine might be im- 





“The seven ages of baseball.” 


posed. The bat boy, forgetting that he 


was there only to handle the bats, chimed 
in an objection to the captain’s views. 
“Say ‘Cap,’” said he, “ he simply took 


“The vampire.” 


a long chance, that’s all. 
him all up.” 

The captain long had held that a win- 
ning baseball team must take long chances 
at times. Instead of turning upon the boy, 
he meditated a moment, and then shook the 
lad’s hand. 

“You're right, kid; I lost my head.” 

That “kid” to-day is a dazzling light 
in one of the minor leagues, and there 
seems to be no question that the near fu- 
ture will find him playing in “ fast com- 
pany.” 

Baseball players, however highly paid, 
are like so many chattels. They are “sold” 
or traded just as a horse is sold or traded, 
only the would-be buyer doesn’t examine 
his teeth or subject him to veterinary ex- 
amination. Of course, a player is consult- 
ed before he is “sold” or traded, and the 
manager naturally endeavors to please him. 
If, however, he balks, and the manager 
believes that the terms are reasonable, that 
player might as well look for another occu- 
pation, for he cannot play in organized 
baseball, which means baseball over almost 
the entire country. There are “ outlaw” 
leagues, and some of them pay good sal- 
aries, but once a player jumps to an “ out- 
law ” he is practically cut off forever from 
returning to the big organizations. Once 


You’ve broke 
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asked to express just what his contract 
meant to him, a prominent ball player 
said: 

“T’m like a horse, a mule, a pound of 
butter, or a ton of coal. If anybody wants 
to buy me he sets his price, or offers to 
give my possessor some one else, who, too, 
is like a load of coal or a pound of butter. 
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a team. They believe that all signals for 
plays come from the captain or some other 
player on the field. They figure that he 
is engaged merely to look after hotel bills 
and railroad accommodations, and to keep 
the gayety of some of his players from over- 
flowing. It is true that some managers 
have accomplished little more than that, 














“An argument.” 


Some folks like one kind of coal and others 
another; it simply depends on what is 
wanted. I was traded once to a club in 
exchange for another player. My manager 
had to give something to ‘boot,’ which 
meant that I was inferior coal or butter. 
But, at that, the present contract is neces- 
sary to the success of the game. The recent 
baseball war has taught everybody who has 
interest in the game that much. If we 
could jump our contracts and the war 
should continue, it would take all of Uncle 
Sam’s money to pay the bills.” 

Many people often wonder what use a 
“bench” or nonplaying manager can be to 


but that is no reason that they have not 


tried to accomplish other things. Man- 
agers of the bench variety include such suc- 
cesses as “ Muggsy” McGraw, “ Ned” 
Hanlon, leader of the once Brooklyn and 
Baltimore champions; and Frank Selee, 
who laid the foundation of the world cham- 
pion National League Club of Chicago. 
These men can judge a young player as 
well as David Harum could a colt. They 
know how to develop a “ possibility”; 
they know how to humor, how to whim, 
and they know how and when to use the 
sterner methods. 

Once at a New York game an English- 





“Aerograms,” 


man, who was witnessing his second game 
of baseball, paid more attenton to ‘“ Mugg- 
sy” McGraw on the bench than to the 
game itself. He remarked to his friend 
that the little fellow on the bench was ex- 
tremely nervous. This is about what he 
saw: A New York runner was on first 
base and a poor hitter was at bat. “ Mugg- 
sy” wiped his brow with his ’kerchief 
two or three times—plainly an indication 
of nervousness. The man at bat bunted 
the ball and the runner at first safely 
landed on second. That brow-wiping was 
a signal for a bunt. The next man at 
bat was a good batsman. The fielders 
dropped back for: a long fly, but after 
“ Muggsy ” crossed his legs once or twice 
—another indication of nervousness—the 
heavy batter also bunted, beating the ball 
to first, and sending the other runner to 
third. These tactics evidently discon- 
certed the other team, and “ Muggsy ” sig- 
naled the next batter—the champion slug- 
ger of the team—to take a chance and wait 
until two strikes had been called on him. 
The signal came from “ Muggsy’s” going 
to the tank to get a drink of water. The 


pitcher, as “ Muggsy” had figured, was 
conversant with the signal, and it was his 
intention to heave the first two balls square- 


ly over the plate. While he ground the 
ball on his hip, “ Muggsy” coughed or 
sneezed, and the batter hit the first ball a 
vicious crack, making a three-bagger, and 
scoring the runners ahead of him. The 
Englishman thought ‘‘ Muggsy ” was nerv- 
ous. 

Any person who has even the merest 
suggestion of tenderness in his soul cannot 
do otherwise than hand out his heart to 
the umpire, variously called burglar, high- 
way robber, thief, vampire, and other pet 
names. He earns not only his salt, but 
the most valuable salt mines on earth. His 
salary, of course, is somewhat soothing, 
but it could not be under any condition 
commensurate with what is justly due him. 
In a closely contested game, when the 
home team is a run or so behind, with ex- 
cellent prospects of scoring a victory, he 
is to be pitied if his decisions kill the 
chances of winning. Some of the umpires 
have been in the game long enough to drink 
in the noise from the bleachers—threats to 














(A Gtquon 


“Me brudder said to give ut to youse.” 

“Ah, this is very sad. What caused your poor 
grandmother's untimely end?” 

“Sir?” 

“What did she die of ?”’ 

“Don’t it say in de letter?” 

“No, Jimmy has not mentioned the disease. 
it pneumonia ?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 


From “The Mysterious Stranger.” 
By courtesy of McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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“Was she sick long?” 

“Sir?” 

“How long was she sick? A couple of years?” 
“Tah. a.” 

“So Jimmy's home with his grandmother now?” 
“No, sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s waitin’ outside.” 


“Sudden increase in death rate since the baseball season opened.” 
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murder on the spot or immediately after 
the game, and other pleasant things—as 
sweet music to the ear. He expects it, and 
he is not disappointed. One of the patri- 
archs of the indicator once said that if he 
were an impresario in search of undevel- 
oped talent he would visit a ball game. 
He has heard voices from the bleachers 
which he says would make Plancon’s and 
Caruso’s appear like whispers in the matter 
of volume. The umpire, without doubt, is 
the most cussed, most berated, most loved, 
most hated being claiming American citi- 
zenship. 

But he simply is a part and parcel of the 
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great game of baseball—just as the “ Rube” 
Waddell, the bleacher boys, the grand- 
mother, the boss, and the rest of the na- 
tion. There have been dire predictions 
that baseball eventually will die out. May- 
be so, but when baseball ceases to exist, the 
reins of government will be snapped asun- 
der, and the millennium will be at hand. 
Baseball is as strongly established as is the 
government at Washington, as strongly 
rooted in American affection as is a mother’s 
love to her baby. Baseball may have its off 
years, but so do the Republicans. 

Baseball in all its simplicity, in all its in- 
tricacies, is here to stay. ; 


THE SILENT 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


F the little sister or the little brother 
Came crying through the darkness to our door: 
“ Beloved, thou canst help me and no other. 


Ah, pity I implore!” 


Would we not draw them: close in tender fashion 


With never word of censure or surprise, 
And soothe and aid them there with all compassion, 
We, who are old and wise? 


How is it, then, when we from one another 
Cry to those higher with despairing breath, 
Ourselves the little sister or the brother, 
To one most wise in death. 


Praying: “ Ah, comfort me, ah, guide me truly, 
From thy white wisdom counsel or consent.” 


Ah, ever to these silent rises newly 
Our sound of discontent. 


Can they forget so wholly, nor discover 

The weak hands groping at their garment’s hem— 
The little sister or the little brother, 

Would we not stoop to them? 























CONCERNING THE COMPANY 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


HE Juvenile picked up the 
large cliff from the top of 
which the Leading Man 
was accustomed to dash 
the Heavy down to cer- 
® tain death upon an excel- 
sior mattress at least five 
feet below, and, moving it over to where 
the Ingénue sat sewing buttons on a peek- 
aboo shirtwaist, placed it beside her and 
composed himself upon its serrated apex. 

“This is what we get,” he muttered, dis- 
consolately, “ for playing one-night stands 
and miniature hamlets with a blooming 
répertoire show. Only half salary this 
week, because it’s Holy Week—and judg- 
ing by the towns ahead, the next week’ll 
bring no salary at all, but, instead, the 
show will close; and then the long hike 
back to Broadway. It’s hell, that’s what 
it is!” 

The Ingénue nodded, slowly. “ I’m tired 
of it,” she said, wearily. “So tired of it 
all. It isn’t living. It’s barely existing. 
Once I was like the leading woman, and 
the leading man, and the rest of them. I 
thought I was a genius. But now—” She 
stopped, eyes gazing into the dense, dirty 
gloom of the stage. 

“We all have those dreams,” returned 
the Juvenile. “I’ve had ’em myself, lots 
of times. It’s the ‘mash’ notes and the 
applause, and the lights, and being a mote 
in the public eye that give em to you. The 
audiences fool you, and you fool yourself, 
into the belief that you’re an Irving or a 
Bernhardt. But by and by you wake up 
—if you have any sense. If you haven't, 
you go right on being fooled until the 
Actors’ Fund buys you a box and puts you 
into the only place where managers have 
no voice. I waked up long ago.” 

The Ingénue nodded again. 





“So did I,” she said. 
—do better than this. 
what is there in it?” 

The Juvenile waved his hand about him, 
comprehensively, at dirty piles of dirty 
scenery, dirty groups of dirty stage hands 
talking dirty talk, thinking dirty things. 

“ This,” he said, simply. 

The Ingénue nodded yet again. “ And 
only this,” she assented. “‘ We have no 
homes. We have no rest. We have no 
peace. We have no happiness. It’s—it’s 
what you say it is, Jack.” 

The Juvenile shifted a little. 

“Don’t you suppose I know it?” he 
demanded, bitterly. “And I was figur- 
ing on full salary this week, so that we 
could cut and run. I’m going to quit 
- game ; and I’m going to take you with 
me!” 

The Ingénue smiled up at him, wearily. 

“I’m ready,” she said, simply. “ I've 
been ready for a year, and I never want to 
see any of it again, never.” 

“ And you won't,” he cried, and positive- 
ly. “ You can be sure of that. I had an- 
other letter from that chap who’s got that 
mining property out in Nevada, offering me 
twenty a week to bookkeep for him. Don’t 
you think I might go out there alone and 
make a place for you to come to?” 

She shook her head. “It’s bad enough 
with you here,” she said. “ No, boy. We'll 
go together.” 

“ And just as everything was all fixed, 
and carfare almost accumulated, along 
comes this half-salary week and splits my 
twenty-five to twelve fifty and your twenty 
to ten—and it’ll eat up the best part of our 
savings to settle up here, so that we can 
crawl to the next town that Man put on 
the map and Nature refuses to have any- 
thing to do with.” 


“T might—I can 
But, even at best, 
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The Ingénue laid the peekaboo shirt- 
waist across her knee. 

“Tf the gross receipts for the week are 
a thousand dollars or over,” she said, with 
forced hopefulness, “ we'll get our full sal- 
aries, you know, dear.” 

He shook his head. 

“No such luck,” he cried. “ A thou- 
sand? Huh! If they should take in all 
that money the management would die of 
heart failure and we'd close anyway. And 
I had it all fixed with the manager—he’s a 
good sort, you know—to let us off without 
notice; he’d put on the shows he could un- 
derstudy us in, you know.” 

The Ingénue laid her hand upon his arm 
gently. 

“Never mind,” she said, softly. “ It'll 
all come right some day—some day. Some 
day we'll live where the light is of the sun 
instead of the footlights, where the air is 
pure instead of musty, where people and 
things are clean instead of dirty. We'll 
live—some day.” 

The Juvenile sat up, suddenly. 

“T dun’t come on until the second act,” 
he said. “I'll go around to the front of 
the house and see how business is. I know 
the box-office man. He’s a decent chap. 
Maybe he’ll tell me how they stand—how 
close to the thousand we’re running.” 

The Ingénue nodded. “ Do,” she said. 

He bent over and kissed her. 

“T’ll try to buck up, little girl,” he said, 
“and think of the some day instead of the 
now,” and he turned and walked out 
through the dirty stage entrance, into the 
dark alley, and around into the glare of 
the electric sign. 

The Box-Office Man was disposed to be 
communicative. 

“They’re comin’ fine, ol’ hoss,” he 
vouchsafed in response to the Juvenile’s 
anxious query. 

“ How much on the week?” demanded 
the Juvenile. 

The Box-Office Man studied his sheets 
for a moment. 

“Why, about nine fifty, so far,” he re- 
plied. “ An’ ten minutes yet before they 
ring up. Judgin’ by the way they’re a- 
tricklin’ in, it oughter be about nine sixty- 
five or seventy.” 

“ Much obliged,” acknowledged the Ju- 
venile. 

The Juvenile hastened around to the 
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stage again. The Ingénue had gone to her 
dressing room. He hurried up the rickety 
flights and along the dirty corridor to her 
door. 

“Nine hundred and sixty dollars on the 
week,” he reported. 

There was a little cry from within the 
room and the door was flung open; she 
stood before him, a powder puff in her 
hand, putting the finishing touches on her 
first-act make-up. 

“Good!” she exclaimed. 
they still coming?” 

He shook his head heavily. “ Not strong 
enough,” he returned, dismally. ‘‘ They’re 
early crowds in these rube towns, you 
know.” He shook his head again. “ We'll 
lose by a neck, I’m afraid. I’m trying to 
brace up, dear, but I could bite chunks out 
of the proscenium arch if I’d let myself.” 
He gazed at her in ill-controlled, impotent 
disappointment and chagrin. 

The Ingénue was standing motionless, 
her pretty brows creased with thought. 

“ Jack!” she cried suddenly. 

“Well?” 

“Couldn’t we ourselves buy up enough 
seats to make the total receipts of the week 
reach a thousand dollars?” 

In an instant he was all excitement. 

“ For if the receipts are a thousand dol- 
lars, we'll get our full salaries, instead of 
only half, won’t we?” she went on, breath- 
lessly. “That is what the contract says.” 

The Juvenile grabbed her hand and 
shook it with frenzy. 

“ Great!” he cried. 
inspiration ! ” 

“Tt would be honest to do that, wouldn’t 
it?” asked the Ingénue, in pretty per- 
plexity. 

“ Honest enough for me,” he returned. 
Then, suddenly, his jaw dropped. “ But 
where can we get the money?” he asked. 
“If we had forty dollars, we’d have been 
gone long ago.” 

“Can’t you collect it from the com- 
pany?” ventured the Ingénue. “ Explain 
to the Leading Man and the Leading 
Woman and the Low Comedian. They 
ought to be able to raise thirty dollars 
among them; and we can put in ten; and 
then, when we shall have-time, we'll figure 
it out and divide equally among all the 
company. Do it. Quick!” 

Down to the stage the Juvenile dashed ; 


“And are 


“Immense! An 
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and he was fortunate enough to find the 
three whom he sought standing in the 
wings, telling one another how talented 
they were, and how, but for managerial 
conspiracy and professional jealousy, they 
would all be heading their own companies 
on Broadway instead of playing ham shows 
to a bunch of rubes in water-tank burgs. 

The Juvenile interrupted the Leading 
Man in the middle of his pet story regard- 
ing how wild he had ’em in Oskaloosa 
when he played there with the “ Turned 
from Home; or, Adrift in the Great 
World” company, and how the local pa- 
per said that he was the greatest actor that 
ever visited the Middle West; although 
he didn’t mention the fact that he had to 
pay the editor seven dollars to make him 
say so. 

The Leading Woman and the Low 
Comedian, who had stories of their own 
to tell, and who were standing by with 
expressions of polite disbelief on their coun- 
tenances and their mouths full of words 
that were fairly frothing to gain release, 
accepted the interruption with relief, great- 
ly augmented by the fact that the Leading 
Man had already told them the same story 
some twenty-seven times before. And the 
Leading Man, when he at length began to 
get the drift of the Juvenile’s hurried talk, 
consented to cease speaking himself, and to 
listen. 

And when the Juvenile had finished, the 
three went to their dressing rooms to get 
the required money ; for of course they had 
it! Why, certainly! And plenty more! 
And was that quite all he wanted? A 
mere nothing, you know! Not a word! 

Clutching in his hand the forty dollars 
that he had collected, the Juvenile hurried 
across to the hotel where he was making a 
sporadic home. He found the Proprietor 
in the bar, making a horse’s neck for a per- 
sistent consumer. 

“Come here a moment, please,” he re- 
quested, retreating to a corner of the room. 

The Proprietor wiped his hands on his 
apron and obediently went to where the 
Juvenile was awaiting him. 

“Do you want to do me a favor, old 
man?” asked the Juvenile, hastily. 

The Proprietor folded pudgy hands on a 
comfortable embonpoint and smiled through 
plentiful whiskers. 

“Sure,” he acquiesced, 


expansively. 
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“You’re a good feller, son, an’ I allus 
likes actors, anyhow. They is good fellers, 
though most of ’em is awful doods. But 
my aunt Eliza had a second cousin once 
who was on the stage, an’ I has a feller 
feelin’, as ye might say, fer actors. I rec’- 
lec’, when I was a-keepin’ of a gen’ral 
stock Store up in Skaneateles County, 

“This is strictly under your hat, you 
know,” interrupted the Juvenile. 

“Hay?” queried the Proprietor. 

“On the quiet,” explained the Juvenile. 
“It’s a little scheme to help out the com- 
pany—and myself, too, of course. It’s all 
right,” he added. “ Perfectly straight, and 
all that, you know.” 

The Proprietor nodded, fatly and in- 
dulgently. 

“Go on,” he said. “Spring it. I allus 
likes to help folks when it doesn’t do me 
nor nobuddy no harm. I rec’lec’, when I 
was a-keepin’ of a gen’ral stock store up in 
Skaneateles County, I [ 

“This,” interrupted the Juvenile again, 

“jis the idea.” And he outlined the plan 
quickly to the Proprietor, who, as it ex- 
panded before him, rubbed fat and enthu- 
siastic hands with constantly accentuating 
delight. 
’ “ All I gotter do, then,” he said when 
the Juvenile had done, “ is to take the forty 
dollars over an’ buy up eighty fifty-cent 
seats.” 

The Juvenile nodded. 

“That’s easy,” opined the Proprietor. 
“ Why, that ain’t nothin’ at all to do! Gi’ 
me the money.” 

The Juvenile handed him the little roll 
of bills. ‘“‘ Better buy up four boxes in- 
stead—four boxes at ten dollars apiece.” 

With much groaning, grunting, and puf- 
fing, the Proprietor reached around behind 
his back and undid his apron. 

“T’ll go right over now,” he announced. 
“T allus likes actors. They is good fellers 
—an’ girls, too. I rec’lec’, when I was 
a-keepin’ of a gen’ral stock store up in 
Skaneateles County, I P 

But what he recollected the Juvenile did 
not learn; for he was on in the second act, 
and the clock over the bar told him that 
the curtain was just ringing down on the 
first. So he took his departure with a deal 
more expedition than politeness. 

The Proprietor, watching his hurried 
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passage across the street, waggled a wattle- 
like chin, meditatively. 

“Them actors is a spry lot o’ fellers,” 
he commented; “allus in a hurry, like a 
drummer, or a chicken with its head off.” 
And he wriggled and groaned into his coat, 
covered his small bald head with a large 
felt hat, and ambled across the street with 
all the graceful ease of a sumpter mule. 

The Box-Office Man was surprised to 
see him. 

“ Hello, ’Liphalet,” he said. ‘‘ What in 
time do you want?” 

The Proprietor laid a handful of bills 
on the shelf. 

“‘ Gi’ me four boxes, Bill,” he requested. 
“Four ten-dollar ones,” he amplified, that 
there might be no mistake. 

The Box-Office Man’s eyes grew round 
and his jaw dropped. He stared at the 
Proprietor in mingled amazement and 
alarm. 

“Has you went crazy, "Liph?” he de- 
manded, when at length he was capable of 
speech. 

The Proprietor shuffled, uneasily. He 
had not had time to consider how his ac- 
tion might appeal to the uninitiated. His 
little eyes followed the garish,» blistered 
frieze of the lobby in puzzled perplexity. 
He could not tell the truth. He was not 
able to tell a lie. And so at length he 
came back to the Box-Office Man and his 
original request. 

““Gi’ me the boxes, Bill,” he implored, 
piteously. “ Four ten-dollar ones. Here’s 
the money,” and he thrust the little heap 
of banknotes across the shelf. And then 
there came to him an inspiration: “ There’s 
a large party over at the hotel—a large 
party—wants to see the show,” and he 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

The Box-Office Man reached for the 
tickets. 

“Why didn’t yer say so before?” he 
demanded, “’stead 0’ comin’ in here tryin’ 
to give me heart disease—you, who ain’t 
never bought a seat to nothin’ in fifteen 
year.” He shoved a bunch of tickets out 
to the Proprietor. 

“Tell yer large party to git here in a 
hurry, ’Liph,” he advised, “’r they'll miss 
seein’ the feller in the ridin’ pants throw 
the lady off’n the roof.” 

As the Proprietor stepped out upon the 
sidewalk an eager hand caught him by the 
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coat sleeve and drew him into the shadow 
beside the entrance. It was the Juvenile. 


“Say, old man,” he cried hurriedly, 
“we've got to have those seats used, so 
they'll be sure to be counted. Get forty 
people together and hustle them in as soon 
as you can!” 

. But,” expostulated the Proprietor, 


“ 


But the Juvenile had vanished. 

- The Proprietor removed his large felt 
hat from his small bald head and wiped 
the perspiration from both. 

“When I was a-keepin’ of a gen’ral 
stock store up in Skaneateles County,” he 
said, ““I—” He stopped. Seven small 
boys, in various stages of dirt and disorder, 
were coming down the street toward him. 

As they neared him the Proprietor 
stepped out into the center of the sidewalk. 

“Say, kids,” he said, “ d’yer wanter go 
in an’ see the show?” 

The seven small boys stopped short and 
turned upon him fourteen small, quizzical 
eyes. And the youngest of the group thrust 
his hands deep into the places where his 
trousers pockets once had been, and winked 
wisely. 

“ G’wan!” he said, in patent distrust. 

It took the Proprietor many moments 
and much breath to convince his seven small 
compatriots that his intentions were honor- 
able. Finally they consulted among them- 
selves, and, as they possessed a deal of that 
which is known among the elect as “ sport- 
ing blood,” they decided to take a chance 
of being “ stung,” and accepted the tickets 
which the Proprietor offered them. 

They filed into the theater. Then they 
filed out again. And they were followed 
by a large and verbose door man who was 
alternating caustic commands for them to 
“ get out o there” with wondering queries 
as to where they got the tickets. 

“What's the matter, Pete?” demanded 
the Proprietor. 

The Door Man ceased the fulsome flow 
of his remarks and turned to the Proprietor. 

“Where'd them kids git them tickets? 
That’s what I want to know,” he returned. 

The Proprietor drew himself up, stiffly. 

“T give ’em to ’em,” he stated. 

The Door Man eyed him, bewildered. 

“ Well,” he began, “ what the—” He 
stopped in helpless amazement. Once, in 
1874, the Proprietor had given a five-cent 
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cigar to a guest of three years’ standing. 
And the Door Man had these pregnant 
facts in mind. 

“Well,” he gasped again, ‘“ what 
the——” 

The Proprietor interrupted again. “I 
rec’lec’, when I was a-keepin’ of a gen’ral 
stock store up in Skaneateles County,” he 
said, “ [——” 

The Door Man turned on his heel. He 
was deeply intent on learning the cause of 
the Proprietor’s newborn benevolence, but 
listening to the Skaneateles County mem- 
oirs was too great a price to pay even for 
this. 

He turned to the boys. Hoping for a 
fight, they had clustered so closely about 
that one was standing on the Proprietor’s 
foot. 

“G’wan in, kids,” he ordered, surlily. 
And, like a shepherd marshaling his flock, 
he drove them before him into the theater. 

The Proprietor again removed his large 
felt hat and wiped the perspiration from his 
small bald head. 

“ Gosh!” he said. ; 

In the barroom of his hostelry the Pro- 
prietor found twenty-seven habitual custom- 
ers endeavoring in a modest way to raise 
the prices of horses’ necks, stone fences, and 
similar bucolic beverages. These, after 
much persuasion, bulldozing, and persiflage, 
he managed to entice across the street and 
into the theater. 

After the last had filed past the amazed 
Door Man, the Proprietor happened to 
think of the drinks that he might have sold 
them if he had let them remain where they 
were, and where they wanted to be. 

“Tf I’d ’a’ let them fellers alone,” he 
muttered, ruefully, “I'd ’a’ made at least 
eight dollars more.” He spat disgustedly 
at a convenient telegraph pole. 

“ Hell!” he said, and feelingly. 

Some time afterwards he managed to lo- 
cate eight other gentlemen who were play- 
ing seven-up for the cigars in a livery 
stable. These also, with much difficulty, 
he managed to lure into the theater. Then 
he counted the tickets remaining. There 
were eight. 

An Irish washerwoman, who insisted on 
kissing him as he pushed her past the Door 
Man, left seven. A truck driver, two ex- 
pressmen (whose horses ran away in their 
absence), and a bootblack reduced the resi- 


due to three. A pair of servant girls, with 
large, red hands and yet larger and redder 
pompadours, left him with but a single 
ticket remaining. 

The others had been hard. The one 
seemed impossible. 

The Proprietor walked through street 
and alley, through barber shop and billiard 
room. But no one could he find to whom 
to give the ticket. Those who could go, 
wouldn’t. Those who would go, couldn’t. 

As, hopeless, he was about to give up the 
search in despair, he suddenly thought of 
his aged father-in-law, and he _ hastened 
back to the hotel, where he found that ven- 
erable worthy, as had become his habit for 
untold years, sitting in his armchair under 
the clock. 

The gentleman in question had not been 
able to walk a step since 1879; but such a 
trifling obstacle was not to stand in the Pro- 
prietor’s way at a crisis like this; and with 
the assistance of the hostler, despite the 
croaking and cracked complaints of his ven- 
erable relative by marriage, he carried him 
over to the theater, where they surrendered 
him to two ushers, who in turn placed him 
tenderly in the front end of the front box, 
where, by painfully twisting his neck, he 
could catch a glimpse, occasionally, of the 
leader of the orchestra. 

The Proprietor, meanwhile, stood on the 
sidewalk before the theater, smiling in fat 
self-satisfaction. But, suddenly, the smile 
vanished from his visage and his wattled 
jaw dropped. 

“T might ’a’ went in myself!” he cried, 
in deep disgust. ‘‘ Now wha’ d’yer think 
o’ that!” 

The performance that evening was not 
eminently successful. Frequent interrup- 
tions in the shape of frequent arrivals 
marred its artistic symmetry. But as each 
new batch entered, the Juvenile grinned 
happily at the Ingénue, and the Leading 
Man, the Leading Woman, and the Low 
Comedian nodded at one another with pom- 
pous satisfaction. 

And the receipts of the week were one 
thousand five dollars and seventy-five cents! 

Before the end of the performance the 
Juvenile found opportunity to explain 
what was being done to those of the com- 
pany who had not been affiliated with the 
scheme from its inception. And after the 
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final curtain had rung down, all forgath- 
ered in the dressing room of the Leading 
Man. 

“It’s all fixed up,” said the Juvenile, 
“and we get our full salaries. And now 
we must divide the expense of so doing pro 
rata; that is, each must pay a share of the 
cost proportionate to the salary he, or she, 
receives. You people go and get into your 
clothes and I’ll figure it out, and then come 
around and make assessments. If I am a 
little late, wait for me.” 

With sundry stately nods of assent, the 
company dispersed to doff stage, and don 
street, apparel. The Juvenile, with brow 
contorted in an agony of calculation, fig- 
ured it out on an old cuff with a piece of 
eye pencil. 

“‘ Let me see,” he-said. ‘“‘ The total sal- 
ary list is two hundred a week. I’m get- 
ting twenty-five; therefore I am getting 
one eighth of the whole sum, and thus I 
owe one eighth of the forty dollars spent 
in tickets—five dollars. It’s a lot more 
simple than I thought it would be.” 

He rose from his chair. 

“T’ll take them in order,” he said, “ set- 
tling up as I go.” 

The Leading Man welcomed him with 


great hauteur and a two-fingered hand 


shake. 
bluntly. 

“How much salary are you getting, 
Launcelot?”’ he asked. 

The Leading Man hesitated a moment. 
With the end of a towel he wiped the ad- 
mixed rouge and cold cream from his 
cheek. 

“ Seventy-five dollars,” he said at length. 

“What!” cried the Juvenile. 

“ Seventy-five dollars, I said,” returned 
the Leading Man coldly. 

The Juvenile scratched his head. Then 
he opened his mouth. Then he closed it 
again. ‘Then he scratched his head. At 
last he spoke. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m getting twenty- 
five. I owe five dollars. If you’re getting 
seventy-five, you must owe fifteen.” 

The Leading Man turned and gazed at 
him, towel poised. 

“ Eh—um—,” he said, “ I—eh—” His 
eyes roved to the ceiling, then to the win- 
dow, then back to the ceiling, and at last 
they rested on the Juvenile again. Then, 
very slowly, he thrust his hand into his 


The Juvenile approached the issue 
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trousers pocket and drew forth a five-dol- 
lar bill. 

“T’ve already given ten, you know, old 
fellow,” he said, as he slowly tendered the 
Juvenile the money. 

The Juvenile took 
nodded. 

“That’s right,” he returned. 
squares us. “Thanks.” 

The Leading Woman was next on the 
list. To her he also propounded the same 
blunt query anent salary. 

“Eh —you’ve been to see Launcelot, 
haven’t you?” she counter-questioned. 

The Juvenile nodded. 

“How much did he say he was get- 
ting?” 

“ Seventy-five a week.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the Leading Wom- 
an, in eyebrowed surprise, “that’s just 
what I’m getting, too! Isn’t that funny! ” 

The Juvenile nodded again. “ Yes,” he 
said dryly, “it is. Mighty funny. Then 
you owe fifteen dollars, too. You've al- 
ready paid ten. Give me five more and 
I'll be on my way.” 

The Leading Woman started to say 
something; but she changed her mind and 
didn’t. Instead, she offered the Juvenile 
a reluctant five-dollar bill, which he took. 
And he crossed the hall to the dressing 
room of the Low Comedian. 

The Low Comedian, after making quer- 
ies regarding the salaries of the Leading 
Woman and the Leading Man, declared 
that he, too, received seventy-five dollars 
a week. So the Juvenile collected from 
him five dollars, for he, too, had paid ten, 
and went to find the Character Man. 

The Character Man forgot to ask the 
salaries of the Leading Man, the Leading 
Woman, and the Low Comedian, and, in 
a moment of inadvertence, allowed himself 
to go for fifty dollars. And the Character 
Woman declared herself a fifty-a-weeker, 
too. So the Juvenile, collecting ten dol- 
lars from each, sought the Utility. 

The Utility vacillated for some mo- 
ments between pressing poverty and pro- 
fessional pride, and finally effected a com- 
promise on a basis of forty dollars as his 
wage. Eight dollars the Juvenile took 
from him, and then he went to the dress- 
ing room of the Ingénue, and together they 
counted the money. 

“Why,” exclaimedthe Ingénue, “ there’s 


the money and 


“ This 
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forty-three dollars, and we haven’t paid 
our shares yet! And all we should have 
anyway is the ten we originally contrib- 
uted!” 

The Juvenile grinned. 

“I know it,” he said. ‘“ They all lied 
about their salaries, of course. Did you 
ever see a ham actor that didn’t?” 

“ But,” expostulated the Ingénue, “ we 
can’t take all this money! It wouldn’t be 
honest! ” 

The Juvenile shrugged his shoulders. 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
he asked. “If they are chumps enough to 
want to spend three or four dollars apiece 
to give two or three other chumps the im- 
pression that they are getting double or 
triple what they really are, that’s their look- 
out. And, anyway,” he went on, “I don’t 
know the individual salaries, and there’s no 
way in which I can learn them. All I 
know is the total.” 

“We must give it back to them,” in- 
sisted the Ingénue. ‘‘ We must!” 

“We can’t,” persisted the Juvenile. 

“Well,” asserted the Ingénue, “ we 
must try, at any rate.” 

The Juvenile shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Surely,” he consented, “if you wish.” 

It so chanced that none of the company 
had left the theater; and the Juvenile as- 
sembled them in the narrow, dirty, ill-lit 
corridor. 

“T wanted to tell you,” he said, “ that 
one or more of you has lied about his or 
her salary, and that, therefore, I have col- 
lected forty-three dollars too much. The 
whole thing was done with mathematical 
exactitude, and there could be no mistake 
without falsification. I will read the list 
—names, salaries, and assessments. When 
I come to one that is wrong, let the inter- 
ested person interrupt me, rectify the mis- 
take, and collect what is due him.” 

He read the list. Throughout its entire 
length no one interrupted. 

When he had done, he turned to the In- 
génue, ignoring the rest as though they 
had never been. 
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“See?” he said. “ We'll have to keep 
the money—or else found a library with 
it. Now hurry and put on your hat and 
coat. I’ve arranged with the manager to 
give us our salaries to-night, and we're go- 
ing to catch the midnight for Chicago and 
the morning for Nevada!” 

The Leading Man gazed at the Leading 
Woman. The Leading Woman gazed at 
the Low Comedian. The Low Comedian 
gazed at the Character Man. The Char- 
acter Man gazed at the Character Woman. 
The Character Woman gazed at the Util- 
ity. And the Utility gazed at a small 
handful of smaller coins and made remarks 
that excellently well expressed the mental 
attitudes of all the gazers, and that would 
eminently have delighted the Proprietor of 
the hotel, whose opportunities for augment- 
ing his vocabulary with urban profanity 
had been as scarce as they were prized. 


Behind them, the rickety little train was 
fast disappearing into the gloom of the 
cafion. Before them blinked invitingly, 
hospitably, the warm, bright eyes of the 
tiny town, mothered by glorious Nature, 
fathered by rugged man; and beyond, the 
gleaming peaks of God’s mountains, white 
tipped, glowed massively against the star- 
flecked blackness of the sky. 

The Ingénue, now no longer an Ingénue, 
but just a woman, tossed her head with a 
little gesture of infinite freedom, loosing 
the glowing strands of her dark hair to the 
caressing fingers of the night breeze. She 
flung her arms out before her in a pretty 
poise, as of the welcomed. ‘There was a 
flush upon her cheek, a brightness in her 
eye, a redness in her parted lips. 

The Juvenile, no longer a Juvenile; just 
a man, watched her, eyes intent. 

“We'll live now,” he said, slowly, ear- 
nestly. “Live. Live!” 

She turned. The flush upon her cheeks 
grew yet deeper, the light in her soft eyes 
yet more bright. 

“ Please God,” she said, simply. 
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By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


pat HEN Mrs. Robert Gra- 

Mag ~=ham, indisputably the first 

lady in the rural, but 

select, community of Po- 

dasset, caused her child 

to be christened Patricia, 

after a paternal ancestress, 

she felt that the name had been sacredly 

set apart for the exclusive use and distin- 

guishment of the oldest Miss Graham. It 

chanced, however, by one of those fortu- 

itous circumstances, never quite controlla- 

ble by even the most intelligent and con- 

servative of women—as Mrs. Robert 

Graham unquestionably was—that Wil- 

liam Graham, brother to Robert, had 

married into a sadly common and vulgar 

family, bearing, as might have been ex- 

pected, such usual and democratic appel- 

lations as Annie, Jennie, Lizzie, and, yes, 
actually, Maria! 

“The naming of a helpless infant is a 
most solemn responsibility,” Mrs. Robert 
Graham had observed, with august propri- 
ety of manner, when informed of the birth 
of a niece. “I trust poor, dear Maria 
will consult me before selecting a name 
for the child. I think I shall advise Sarah, 
as entirely suited to the circumstances of 
the family and the probable future of the 
girl. Sarah Graham, a good, plain, serv- 
iceable name. Yes, I shall quite insist upon 
Sarah.” 

Judge, then, of the lady’s pained displeas- 
ure when told that her sister-in-law, with- 
out a pretense of consulting anyone, had 
named her child Patricia, and this before 
the young person in question had attained 
to the dignity of twenty-four hours of age. 

“Infamous!” had been Mrs. Robert 
Graham’s trenchant comment upon this 
hasty and ill-advised action. ‘“ This unfor- 
tunate blunder of Maria’s intrudes in the 


most unpardonable manner upon the indi- 
viduality of our Patricia. I can never 
countenance William’s child under that 
name.” 

All subsequent efforts to shake the de- 
termination of the recalcitrant Mrs. Wil- 
liam proved fruitless. 

“My child has just as good a right to 
her great-grandmother’s name as yours 
has,” sturdily declared Maria Graham. 
And to this simple statement of an indubita- 
ble fact she adhered, with what Mrs. Rob- 
ert Graham characterized as “ conspicu- 
ously bad taste.” All of which would 
have proved of little interest to the com- 
munity at large had it not been for the 
mischievous, not to say malicious, manner 
in which the fates proceeded to tangle the 
life threads of the two Patricia Grahams. 

In the beginning, one would have said 
that Mrs. Robert Graham’s fears had been 
quite unfounded. Patricia number two 
had been promptly dubbed “ Patrick” by 
her democratic father, and to everybody 
else she was presently “‘ Patty-pans.” This, 
perhaps, for the reason that she early dis- 
played an astonishing talent for the culi- 
nary arts; or more possibly, because she 
was so round, soft, rosy, dimpled, and alto- 
gether lovable a young person as to demand 
a name all her own. 

Patty-pans was not at all beautiful or 
distinguished looking, like her cousin Pa- 
tricia, who resembled nothing so much as 
a tall, cool, pink-and-white tulip, slim, 
fashionable, and haughtily unbending. In 
due course Miss Patricia, having been 
carefully tutored and governessed at home, 
was sent abroad to be “ finished ” in a se- 
lect boarding school, whence she presently 
returned to the bosom of her adoring fam- 
ily, if possible more pink and white as to 
her complexion, taller, cooler, haughtier, 
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and without doubt more fashionable than 
before. Mrs. Robert Graham was observed 
to exude a radiant maternal satisfaction 
whenever she drove or walked abroad ac- 
companied by this exquisite paragon of all 
the graces and virtues. Nevertheless, the 
lady shortly became the prey of a new and 
sharp-toothed anxiety: dear Patricia must 
be “ suitably” married, and there was ab- 
solutely no one in Podasset who could pre- 
sume to tie the silken lacing of the beauty’s 
expensive little shoe. It was evident that 
the fortunate man must be imported from 
somewhere; but how, and from what dis- 
tant bourne? Upon this urgent problem 
the diplomatic Mrs. Graham expended 
hours of anxious deliberation. 

In the meanwhile Patty-pans had been 
cheerfully pursuing the rounds of a very 
prosaic but entirely comfortable existence 
wholly within the confines of her native 
village, idolized by the small girls, for 
whom she constructed endless dolls out of 
all known materials, and as deservedly 
popular among the small boys, as a surgeon 
par excellence for disabled toes, fingers, 
kites, balls, fishing rods, and what not, 
every variety of damage being promptly 
repaired while the sufferer waited. As for 
the babies, they swarmed about the girl 
like bees about their queen. 

Quite naturally, then, Patty-pans had 
gravitated to the primary schoolroom, 
where, during ten months of the year, she 
cultivated the infant mind with unvarying 
success. No one was ever heard to regret 
the fact that Patty-pans had not been “ fin- 
ished,” and even Mrs. Robert Graham 
condescended to avail herself of the girl’s 
sweet helpfulness upon numerous and sun- 
dry occasions, when, as frequently hap- 
pens in rural districts, however select, the 
cook deserted at some crucial moment, or 
the waitress found it necessary to attend 
the sudden funerals of a large and deli- 
cate family connection. Nobody could 
have told, in short, just how it came about, 
but Patty-pans presently came to occupy a 
sort of Cinderellalike position in the home 
of her aunt, despite the sharp fault-finding 
of her mother and the good-natured pro- 
tests of her father. 

Even the fashionable and haughty Pa- 
tricia found her cousin’s deft fingers of 
use in unnumbered ways; and to do the 
girl justice she was really fond of Patty- 
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pans in her own peculiarly cool, self-cen- 
tered, pink-and-white way. 

It should be noted in passing that there 
was one member of Mrs. Robert Graham’s 
august family circle who had been seen 
openly to turn up his freckled nose at the 
charming and accomplished Patricia, the 
anomaly in question being Patricia’s four- 
teen-year-old brother, Rob. In a private 
interview this young gentleman informed 
his sister that she wasn’t “good for 
shucks.” This, when Patricia had de- 
clined with acrimony to accompany the 
youth on a blackberrying expedition. 

“ Huh!” sneered Mr. Robert Graham, 
junior. “ You're ’fraid of yer pritty little 
han’s, an’ if you should get a freckle on 
that beautiful nose o’ yours—oh, my!” 
He skillfully’ evaded a swift motion of the 
soft, white hand alluded to. “I'll ask 
Patty-pans,” he threatened, vociferously. 
7 She's worth two of such mean sissies as 
you. 

“You'd better be careful, or I'll tell 
mother,” advised Miss Patricia; “ then 
you'll get no desserts for a week.” 

“ Robert!” intoned Mrs. Graham, ma- 
jestically intervening between the combat- 
ants, “ I am surprised and grieved to hear 
you address your dear sister in so ungen- 
tlemanly a manner. I fear, my son, that 
you have sadly forgotten yourself. No 
desserts for a month, Robert, and bed at 
eight o'clock!” 

Master Graham protruded the tip of an 
impertinent pink tongue at his sister. “ I’ll 
get even with you, Miss Primpy-prim; see 
if I don’t!” 

It now becomes necessary for the pur- 
poses of this narrative to record an appar- 
ently irrelevant fact relating to the United 
States cruiser Manhattan. The Manhat- 
tan had come to anchor off Tompkinsville, 
Staten Island, after a two years’ cruise, and 
Rear Admiral Benson, whose name had 
been on the retired list for some fifteen 
years, was present at the dock, in full pan- 
oply of undress uniform, to greet his 
nephew, Richard Aldis, third officer on the 
Manhattan, and “ one of the finest young- 
sters in the navy. Yes, sir, by gad, sir! 
you'll not find me a finer in any navy in 
the world!” if one may be permitted to 
quote the oft-repeated opinion of the old 
gentleman himself. And who, indeed, 
should have been able to answer more con- 
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vincingly for his young and only surviv- 
ing relative than the admiral, who had im- 
partially lavished the Spartan discipline of 
the quarter-deck and the pent-up love of a 
big, lonely heart on the boy since he was 
a lad of six? 

As a matter of fact, young Aldis respect- 
ed, admired, and loved his uncle in about 
equal parts, and up to this time had yield- 
ed him an unquestioning obedience. It 
was, therefore, something of a shock to 
the admiral when, on the morning after 
the young officer’s arrival, he issued a posi- 
tive command, to which the other hastily 
and strongly objected. 

“What's that, sir?”’ exploded the old 
gentleman. ‘You say you won’t—eh? 
Come, come, sir; you’d better think twice 
before you say ‘ No’ to me, sir!” 

“Well, but, uncle, isn’t it a little unrea- 
sonable of you, sir, to take it for granted 
that I 4 

“T can see you don’t take to the idea, 
Dick,” interrupted the admiral, in a milder 
tone of argument; “but it’s arrant non- 
sense to object, you know. Suppose you 
come in from a cruise, and I say to you: 
Richard, my ‘boy, I’ve looked out a capi- 
tal saddle horse for you; go buy her; you 
can’t do better; would you fly into a silly 
temper, and * 

Aldis broke into a short laugh. 

“ It evidently hasn’t occurred to you, sir, 
but there’s really a slight difference be- 
tween a man’s horse and his wife. I might 
allow you to choose a saddle horse for me; 
but a wife, never! Besides, I’ve no wish to 
marry.” 








Admiral Benson chuckled audibly behind 


his hand. 

“TI like your way of putting things, 
Dick,” he returned, coolly; “ it’s concise 
and to the point. But have the goodness 
to attend me, sir, till I’ve made the mat- 
ter clear to you. I’m a capital judge of 
horseflesh, Dick.” It was Aldis’s turn to 
smile now. “ But I’m a judge of women 
as well, and I assure you that I’ve never 
seen a girl to compare with Patricia Gra- 
ham. I spent the summer in Podasset last 
year, and I know what I’m talking about. 
I’ll not go into descriptions, because the 
best thing for you to do is just to see for 
yourself; when you’ve done that, I’ll have 
done my part. Now as to marrying, Dick. 
I’ve thought that all over carefully, as it’s 
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evident you haven’t. You ought to marry, 
Dick. You must, in fact. You and I are 
the last leaves on the family tree, and 
when I’m gone, you'll be alone in the 
world. I’ve passed the deuce of a lonely 
winter nursing my gouty leg, and I’ve had 
some odd fancies of a wakeful night. I 
could see you, Dick, coming in off your 
ship at that beastly hole Tompkinsville, 
with no one to welcome you—nobody to 
care whether you came in or not. By 
he sir, it’s not a pleasant thought; 


The old man paused to poke the fire vio- 
lently. 

“I—I shouldn’t care to face your moth- 
er, and tell her I’d left you alone. And 
so”—his tone once more brisk and _ busi- 
nesslike—‘ you’ll just run up to Podasset 
and marry the sweetest and best little girl 
the sun ever shone on. Gray eyes, Dick, 
hair like sunshine, and a mouth—ah! Yes, 
sir, by gad, sir, I’ll not take ‘ No’ for an 
answer. Why, Dick, what do you know 
about women? And you've no time to go 
philandering. A sailor’s courtship is bound 
to be a short, sharp engagement, so it’s 
mighty important to get your guns trained 
on the right girl to begin with.” 

“ But, uncle si 

“No ‘ifs’ or ‘buts’ with me, sir!” 
roared the old gentleman, with his most 
appalling quarter-deck frown. ‘‘ You leave 
to-night. Come back a week from to-day, 
sir, and report.” 

The young fellow’s blue eyes twinkled 
pleasantly. 

“ Suppose the lovely creature won’t have 
me, sir; what then?” 

‘ “Won't have you?” growled the other. 
“ Bah! ” 

The far-spreading waves caused by this 
singular conversation in due course reached 
the little mountain village of Podasset, 
where they produced a profound sensation. 
Even Patty-pans, cheerfully mending a 
large hole in a small stocking by way of 
Saturday recreation, came in for a lazy 
ripple or two. 

Patricia Graham’s blond head was 
thrust hastily in at the window of the small 
brown cottage where the humbler Gra- 
hams lived. 

“Oh, Patty-pans,” Miss Patricia said, 
fervently, “I’m so glad you’re at home!” 

“Why?” asked Patty-pans, pleasantly, 
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glancing with an unconscious sigh at her 
cousin’s dainty toilet. 

“ Because I want you to do something 
for me. Put down that stupid stocking 
and pay attention, for really I’m in a des- 
perate harry. We're to have company to 
dinner, and I’ve set my heart on wearing 
my new white dress. It’s the sweetest 
thing—all lace frills and insertings. Mat- 
tie Bowen promised solemnly to finish it 
for to-night; but she refused to set another 
stitch after that fussy old aunt of hers 
sent word that she was down with rheuma- 
tism. Do you know Mattie Bowen hasn’t 
a spark of gratitude! It was only last 
week that I gave her two of my last sea- 
son’s shirtwaists, and I begged her, with 
tears in my eyes, to stay and finish my 
dress. When mother saw how disappoint- 
ed I was, she said: ‘Why not ask Patty- 
pans to come over and spend the day?’ 
You do sew so beautifully, dear, and I 
know you like to do it. I simply cannot 
touch a needle; it makes me nervous. Will 
you come, Patty-pans? I really can’t get 
along without you!” , 

“I ought to finish these stockings for 
mother, but ? 

“T thought you wouldn’t refuse, dear; 
you’re such a good-natured little thing,” in- 
terpolated Miss Graham positively. ‘“‘ And 
now I must tell you about Lieutenant 
Aldis, so that you'll understand just how 
I feel about having that dress to wear to- 
night. He’s an officer in the navy, and 
quite an eligible parti, mother says.” Miss 
Patricia drew herself up in excellent imi- 
tation of her mother’s top-lofty manner. 
“That is to say, he is rich, well-connected, 
and good-looking—an entire contrast to 
the apologies for men one sees in Podasset. 
He’s stopping with the Calders. We dined 
there on Wednesday, and, really, if you 
could have seen the way he looked at me! 
I wore my pale blue chiffon, with my hair 
done high, and the pearls father gave me 
for Christmas.” 

“You must have looked lovely!” cried 
honest Patty-pans. 

“ Mother thinks I look better in white,” 
observed Miss Patricia seriously. “ And 
that’s why I must have that dress. By the 
-way, Patty-pans, there is one other thing: 
it won’t take you all day to finish the 
dress, and would you mind arranging the 
table and making it look the way you did 
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for my birthday? Hannah is so stupid, and 
I never could bear fussing with flowers. 
I want everything to be just perfect, as 
you know how to make it, you dear useful 
thing! And that reminds me, I’ve a com- 
pliment for you.” 

“ A compliment for me?” 

“Yes, and from father, too, of all per- 
sons. He said you were as wholesome and 
as useful as good bread. And mother said 
she thought father was quite right. Now 
what do you think of that?” 

“T think it is a beautiful compliment, 
and I thank Uncle Robert for it.” Patty- 
pans spoke bravely, a fine color flooding 
her soft cheeks. 

Patricia sprang to her feet and straight- 
ened her slim figure. 

“Then you'll come right over and stay 
till everything’s done, won’t you? I'd love 
to ask you to dinner, dear, but it would 
be one too many at table. I’m going to 
send Rob to grandmother’s this afternoon, 
and he’s not to come home till to-morrow. 
I actually don’t dare have that boy around, 
for fear he’ll say some horrid, embarrassing 
thing.” 

Late that same afternoon Aldis was re- 
turning from a ten-mile tramp across the 
hills, in course of which he had thrice 
paused to read a characteristic epistle from 
his only surviving relative: 

“You will have seen her by this time, 
Dick, and I’m sure you’re ready to ac- 
knowledge that your old uncle is nobody’s 
fool. I can tell you one thing, young fel- 
low, if I were forty years younger you'd 
have no sort of a fighting chance. I’d bear 
down on you like an armored cruiser, and 
carry the prize off under your very nose. 
I’ve bought you a house, Dick, overlook- 
ing the harbor, and I’ve ordered her rooms 
furnished as they ought to be for her. I'll 
take care of her while you're at sea, my 
boy, and when I drop anchor for the last 
time I shan’t be worrying about you.” 

“She is mighty sweet,” acknowledged 
Aldis, recalling Miss Graham’s vivid pink- 
and-white beauty with an extra throb or 
two of his honest heart, “and uncle’s set 
on it; that’s clear. He’s the dearest old 
duffer-in the world; I ought to jump at 
the chance of pleasing him.—Yes, I’ll do 
it—if she'll have me. I’ll ask her as soon 
as I decently can, and— Hello!” 

The scene upon which Aldis had sud- 
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denly stumbled was a sufficiently astonish- 
ing one. Depending from the top of a 
slender young birch, which bent earthward 
under his weight, hung the ungainly figure 
of a half-grown boy. Beneath the tree, in 
an attitude of abject supplication, stood a 
girl. 
“Please don’t drop, Rob, dear Rob!” 
she was saying. “ You aren’t near enough 
to the ground, and there are lots of stones 
down here!” 

“Get out of the way, Patty-pans!” 
yelped the boy. “I’ve done it heaps of 
times, an’ I ain’t goin’ to be bossed by a 
girl!” 

“Hold hard, young fellow!” called 
Aldis, warningly. But the boy had dropped 
with a dull thud and a wrathful cry. 

“T wouldn’t ha’ done it if you hadn’t 
a-kep’ tellin’ me not to, Patty-pans,” grum- 
bled the prostrate youth, “ an’ now I'll bet 
I’ve broke my leg, or somethin’.” 

The girl bent over him with a little 
moan of fear and pity. 

“Oh, you poor, dear boy! If you're 
badly hurt I’ll never forgive myself.” 

She raised frightened eyes to Aldis, who 
was examining the adventurer with skillful 
fingers. 

“Is he—much hurt, do you think?” she 
asked in a shaken voice. “I was hunt- 
ing for ferns and pretty green leaves, 
and I asked him to get up in that tree 
for me.” 

“No,” said Aldis, returning the young 
lady’s appealing look with one of reassur- 
ance. “ It’s only a bit of a twist; there are 
no bones broken.” 

“Don’t you believe him, Patty-pans; I 
am much hurt, too,” whined the sufferer. 
“*T wasn’t your fault; but won’t I make 
old Patricia pay for this! I c’n see through 
her all right, a-wantin’ to sen’ me to gran’- 
ma’s so’t I couldn’t watch her little game. 
I'll bet I’d see myself further fore I’d 
work all day till I was fit to drop, the way 
you have, a-helpin’ another girl to ketch a 
beau. ’N she wouldn’t give me no cake 
neither! ” 

“Rob!” whispered Patty-pans in open 
dismay. “ Oh, Rob—dear!” 

The girl’s pale face had flushed to a 
lovely pink, and her gray eyes shone like 
—well, like sweet gray eyes, properly 
shaded with long, curling lashes and cun- 
ningly contrasted with rose-tinted cheeks. 
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There are persons who presume to ques- 
tion the phenomenon known as “ love at 
first sight.” Such individuals are not capa- 
ble of “ falling in love” in any sort of a 
way. They may “select a partner for 
life,” a cold, conservative process not at 
all comparable with that delicious, deliri- 
ous, wholly irresistible experience which 
comes but once in any life. Because Mr. 
and Mrs. Grundy did not fall in love at 
first sight, is it then proven that no other 
beings can? Besides, is there not a pretty 
theory to the effect that souls are mated 
through endless cycles of existence? They 
meet after a parting, brief or age-long, and 
each knows his own with the least possible 
fuss and circumlocution? All of which is 
respectfully submitted as having a possible 
bearing upon a telegram which young Aldis 
dispatched to his uncle some three days 
later. 

Admiral Benson perused the message, 
then fell straightway into so violent and 
inarticulate a state of indignation that 
his experienced servant withdrew into the 
passage, where he remained until sum- 
moned by a prolonged ringing of his mas- 
ter’s bell. 

“Pack my grip, Parks!” ordered the 
admiral, grimly. ‘“ We start for Podasset 
in the morning.” 

Parks obeyed with his wonted imper- 
turbability, merely pausing in the privacy 
of the clothes press to reconstruct the tele- 
gram, which had been fiercely crumpled 
and rent in twain. The eleven words of 
the message did not, to Parks’s mind, ac- 
count for its singular effect upon his mas- 
ter. It read: “I cannot possibly do as you 
wish; will explain by letter.—R. A.” 

While Admiral Benson, closely attended 
by the faithful Parks, was speeding toward 
Podasset like an avenging armament, Lieu- 
tenant Richard Aldis was sitting beneath 
the cool shadow of an apple tree, situated 
in the rear of the brown cottage, and se- 
curely shielded from observant eyes by a 
long row of resplendent hollyhocks. Near 
him sat Patty-pans, apparently quite intent 
upon attaching lace to a cambric ruffle of 
unknown length. 

Aldis regarded the ruffle with definite 
disapproval. 

“TI wish,” he said, “ that you would put 
down that sewing and talk to me.” 

“ But I can’t talk to you and sew at the 
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same time,” objected the young lady, put- 
ting her pretty head on one side to survey 
her work. “ Besides,’ she added hurried- 
ly, “ I must finish this for Patricia; I prom- 
ised.” 

Aldis was silent for a long minute, and 
the girl, stealing a glance at his stern, young 
face, found her gray eyes caught and held 
by two masterful blue ones, which were 
bent upon her with a light that shines but 
once in the eyes of any man. 

The girl’s face paled and quivered; she 
reached blindly after her spool, which had 
fallen into the long grass. 

A strong, brown hand closed firmly over 
the groping little fingers. 

“ Patty-pans!”’ said Aldis. 

It is assuredly nobody’s business as to 
just what were the words, broken and few, 
that passed between the two under the ap- 
ple tree. ‘But Admiral Benson, emerging 
from behind the hollyhocks, hot and dusty, 
followed by the meek and perspiring Parks, 
laden like a beast of burden with bags and 
umbrellas, beheld the brown head of his 
nephew in closest proximity to . another 
brown head, which reposed upon his shoul- 
der. 

“Well, upon my soul, sir!” ejaculated 
the old gentleman, after a brief but compre- 
hensive stare. ‘‘ Will you be good enough 
to inform me why you sent that telegram? ” 
His tone indicated a hasty engagement be- 
tween joyful surprise and wrathful indig- 
nation, and he mopped his heated brow 
fiercely. 

“‘ Because, sir, I fell in love with Pat- 
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ty-pans,” replied Aldis, without waste of 
words. 

“That’s exactly what I ordered you to 
do, sir, and here I’ve had this infernal jour- 
ney for nothing !—But, hold hard; I’ll take 
my pay now.” 

With this, the gallant admiral hobbled 
briskly up to the girl, who stood laughing 
and blushing divinely in the shelter of her 
lover’s great shoulder, and kissed her full 
upon the lips. “ Gray eyes, Dick, hair like 
sunshine, and such a mouth—ah! What 
did I tell you, Dick? Thank God, you've 
won her!” 

During an interview which took place 
some hours later between the two men, Ad- 
miral Benson pished and pshawed an un- 
warrantable number of times. ‘“ Another 
Patricia Graham—eh! What do I care? 
I never saw her. There’s only one Patricia 
Graham for you and me.—Mind. you, 
don’t let me hear you call her Patty-pans 
again; it’s a ridiculous name for such a lit- 
tle beauty. I told her I wouldn’t have it 
when I was here last summer. By gad, 
sir, that girl’s an angel! When I think of 
the way she took care of me when my foot 
hurt me so confoundedly I couldn’t bear 
Parks in the room! Why, to be sure, I 
stopped here—right in her mother’s house. 
Of course I did. Wrote you all about it, 
sir. Mailed the letter to Honolulu. You 
never got it—eh? Well, well, I don’t 


wonder you were a bit offish. But I say, 
Dick, when it comes to choosing a wife 
there’s no head like an old head—eh, 
Dick?” 














THE DUST AND ASHES OF DEFEAT 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE WARTIME JOURNAL OF A 
GEORGIA GIRL 


By ELIZA FRANCES ANDREWS 


THE following article is a third and concluding extract from the remarkable manu- 

script diary which has recently come into the possession of Appleton’s Magazine, 
and will shottly be issued in book form. Miss Andrews has been persuaded to allow it 
to be published after she has extracted a certain amount of purely personal matter. In 
her charming manner she writes in her introduction that it is startling for the gray- 
haired woman of to-day to read the writing of the hot-headed young woman who was 
once herself. She apologizes as “ Philip sober” for the frankness of the purely personal 
diary which, as “ Philip drunk,” she wrote from day to day in Georgia during 1864 and 
1865. She is the daughter of a Southerner who was a strong Union man. Her own 
sympathies, however, were, and are, entirely with the South, and she has recorded in 
her diary the events, large and small, with which the troublous times were colored, 








doing this with a sprightliness of narrative and a quality of literary grace as sincere 


as it is remarkable. 


Nowhere have these richly varied human emotions found a more 


sensitive narrator than in the Georgia girl of this diary —Enp1Tor. 


[WasuincTon, Georcia.] 

wae AY 6, 1865, Saturday. 

hy The mournful silence of 
yesterday has been  suc- 
ceeded by noise and confu- 
sion passing anything we 
have yet experienced. Re- 
enforcements have joined 
Wilcox, and large numbers of Stoneman’s 
and Wilson’s cavalry are passing through 
on their way to Augusta. Confederate sol- 
diers, too, are beginning to come by this 
route again, so Washington is now a thor- 
oughfare for both armies. Our troops do 
not come in such numbers as formerly, still 
there have been a great many of them on 
the streets to-day. About noon, two bri- 
gades of our cavalry passed the gate going 
west, and at the same time a body of Yan- 
kees went by going east. There were several 
companies of negroes among them, and their 
hateful old striped rag was floating in tri- 
umph over their heads.* I was so enraged 


* The incident about the flag with which this article 
opens, and other similar ones related farther on, will doubt- 





when I saw it that I said I wished the wind 
would tear it to flinders. Father gave me 
a scolding for speaking so disrespectfully of 
the flag and said if I didn’t stop he would 
send me to my room. Then Cousin Liza 
turned her back on it, Cora shook her fist, 
on the sly, and we had a family row. It is 
dreadful for a household to be so divided in 
politics as we are! 

Father sticks to the Union through thick 
and thin, and mother sticks to him. Fred 
and Garnett are, of course, good Con- 
federates, but too considerate of father to 
say much, while all the rest of us are red- 
hot Rebels. To do father justice, our 
house is so far from the street that he 
less give pain to many brave men who fought with honor 
under it. For this I am sorry, but the truth is the truth, 
and the fact that the flag of our country has sometimes 
been dishonored in the hands of unworthy men is only an- 
other reason why the sons of those who fought honorably 
and conscientiously on both sides should unite in closer 
fellowship to wipe out the stains put upon it by fratricidal 
hatred and see that the light of its stars shall never again 


be dimmed by any act that the heart of every true Amer- 
ican cannot be proud of. 


E. F. A. 

















couldn’t see the plunder with which the 
wretches, both black and white, were 
loaded, but Cousin Mary Cooper, who lives 
right on the street, opposite our gate, told 
us that she saw one white man with a silver 
cake basket tied to the pommel of his sad- 
dle, and nearly all of them had stolen arti- 
cles dangling from the front of their sad- 
dles, or slung in bags behind. And yet 
they blame us for not respecting their flag 
when we see it again for the first time in 
four years floating over scenes like this! 

A number of them are camped back of 
Aunt Cornelia’s meadow, and have actually 
thrown the dear old lady, who was never 
known to speak a cross word to anybody, 
into a rage, by their insolence. Captain 
Hudson had almost to kick one of them out 
of the house before he could get him to 
move, and the rascal cried, as he went 
down the steps: “ I thought you Rebs were 
all subjugated now, and I could go where 
I pleased.” Another taunted her by say- 
ing: “‘ You have got plenty of slaves to wait 
on you now, but you won’t have them 
long.” ‘They tried to buy provisions of her, 
but she told them that everything she had 
to spare was for our own soldiers, and 
would not let them have a mouthful. Mr. 
Hull had to ask for a guard from the com- 
manding officer to protect the family. 

They have their patrols all over town, and 
I can hear their insolent songs and laughter 
whenever I stop talking long enough to 
listen. Our house is so far back from the 
street that we suffer comparatively little. 
Two men in blue came up and asked for 
supper while we were sitting on the piazza 
after tea, but nobody took any notice of 
them. Mother had been so busy all day 
getting up extra meals for our own men, 
and was so utterly fagged out that she did 
not even look up to see who they were. 
We didn’t tell her for fear father might 
hear and want us to give them something, 
and they went away. ‘There are so many 
Confederates in the house that they didn’t 
dare to be insolent. General Yorke is with 
us now, and a body of his men are camped 
in the grove. He is a rough old fellow, but 
has a brave record, and wears an empty 
sleeve. ‘They say he was the richest man in 
Louisiana “before the deluge ”—owned 
thirty thousand acres of land and nine hun- 
dred negroes, besides plantations in Texas 
—and now he hasn’t money enough to pay 
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his way home. He is very fond of ciga- 
rettes, and I keep both him and Captain 
Hudson supplied with them. The captain 
taught me how to roll them, and I have 
become so skillful that I can make them, as 
we used to knit socks, without looking at 
what I am doing. 

General Elzey called after tea, and I 
failed to recognize him at first, because he 
had on a white jacket, and there is such a 
strange mixture of Yanks and Rebs in town 
that I am suspicious of every man who 
doesn’t wear a gray coat. The moon was 
shining in my eyes and blinded me as I 
met the general at the head of the steps, 
and I kept a sour face intended for a pos- 
sible Yankee intruder, till he caught my 
hand and spoke; then we both laughed. 
Our laughter, however, was short-lived ; we 
spent a miserable evening in the beautiful 
moonlight that we knew was shining on the 
ruin of our country. Captain Erwin made 
heroic efforts to keep up his spirits and 
cheer the rest of us, but even he failed. 
General Yorke, too, did his best to laugh 
at our miserable little jokes, and told some 
good stories of his own, but they fell flat, 
like the captain’s. Judge Crump tried to 
talk of literature and art, but conversation 
flagged and always returned to the same 
miserable theme. General Elzey’ said he 
wished that he had been killed in battle. 
He says that this is the most miserable day 
of his life, and he looked it. It is very hard 
on the West Point men, for they don’t 
know anything but soldiering, and the 
army is closed to them; they have no career 
before them. 

There is a brigade of Kentucky cavalry 
camped out in Mr. Wiley’s grove, and 
some fear is felt of a collision between them 
and the Yankees. Some of them have al- 
ready engaged in fist fights on their own 
account. I wish they would get into a gen- 
eral row, for I believe the Kentuckians 
would whip them. I am just exasperated 
enough to be reckless as to consequences. 
Think of a lot of negroes being brought 
here to play the master over us! 

I was walking on the street this after- 
noon with Mr. Dodd and a Lieutenant 
Sale, from Arkansas, when we met three 
gorgeous Yankee officers, flaunting their 
smart new uniforms in the faces of our 
poor, shabby Rebs, but I would not even 
look their way till they had passed and 
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couldn’t see me. Oh, how I do love the 
dear old Confederate gray! My heart sick- 
ens to think that soon I shall have seen the 
last of it. 

May 7, Sunday. Fred has just re- 
turned from Greensborough, where he 
went to look after some horses and wagons 
of brother Troup’s, but both had been 
seized by soldiers. He says the Yankees 
are plundering right and left around Ath- 
ens. They ran a train of cars off the 
track on the Athens branch, and robbed 
the passengers. They have not given any 
trouble in Washington to-day, as the 
greater part of the cavalry that came to 
town on Saturday have passed on, and the 
garrison, or provost guard, or whatever the 
odious thing is called, is probably afraid to 
be too obstreperous while so many Confed- 
erate troops are about. They have taken 
up their quarters in the courthouse now, 
but have not yet raised their precious ban- 
ner on the spot where our own brave boys 
placed the first Rebel flag, that my own 
hands helped to make. I wish our troops 
would get into a fracas with them and 
thrash them out of town. Since they have 


set a price on the head of our President, 
“immortal hate and study of revenge” 


have taken possession of my heart. 

Father won’t let me talk against the de- 
testable old flag, in his presence, but he 
can’t keep me from thinking. But his 
worst enemy can’t say that he was any less 
a Union man in the days of persecution and 
danger for that side than he is now. And 
though he still holds to his love for the 
Union, he has made no indecent haste, as 
some others have done, to be friends with 
the Yankees, or to seek any personal ad- 
vantage from them. He has said and done 
nothing to curry favor with them, or draw 
their attention to himself, and he has not 
even hinted at the idea of paying them any 
social attentions. Poor father, it is his own 
house, but he knows too well what a do- 
mestic hurricane would arise, and though 
he does thunder at us sometimes, as if he 
were going to break the head of the last 
one of us, he is a dear, good, indulgent old 
father, after all, and I am ashamed of my- 
self sometimes for my undutiful conduct to 
him. But, oh, I do wish he were on our 
side! He is too good a man to be in the 
same political boat with the wretches that 
are devastating and plundering our coun- 
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try. He was right in the beginning, when 
he said that secession was a mistake, and 
it would be better to have our negroes freed 
in the Union than out of it, because then 
it would be done without passion and vio- 
lence, and we would get compensation for 
them *—but now the thing is done, and 
there is no use talking about the right or 
the wrong of it. I sympathize with the 
spirit of that sturdy old heathen I have read 
about somewhere, who said to the priests 
who were trying to convert him, that he 
would rather stick to his own gods and go 
to hell with his warrior ancestors, than sit 
down to feast in heaven with their little 
starveling band of Christians. I would 
rather be wrong with Lee and his glorious 
army than right with a gang of shopkeepers 
and fanatics that have come down here to 
plunder and oppress us in the name of lib- 
erty. 

May 8, Monday. We had a sad leave- 
taking at noon. Captain Erwin, finding it 
impossible to get transportation to Norfolk 
by way of Savannah, decided last night that 
he would start for Virginia this morning 
with Judge Crump. He has not a cent of 
money to pay his way with, but, like thou- 
sands of other poor Confederates, depends 
on his war horse to carry him through, and 
on. Southern hospitality to feed and lodge 
him. The pinch of want is making itself 
felt more severely every day, and we 
haven’t the thought that we are suffering 
for our country that buoyed us up during 
the war. Men with thousands of Confed- 
erate money in their pockets cannot buy a 
pin. Father has a little specie which he was 
prudent enough to lay aside at the begin- 
ning of the war, but he has given a good 
deal of it to the boys at different times, 
when they were hard up, and the little that 
is left will have to be spent with the great- 
est care, to feed our family. I could not 


* ¢¢ Philip sober’’ is in disagr with 
‘¢ Philip drunk ’’ on this point. The Secessionists, with- 
out knowing or intending it, rendered a great service to the 
cause of industrial freedom by forcing the issue of emanci- 
pation without compensation, and thus asserting the great 
principle that a man can have no rightsin a wrong. If 
we had been paid for our negroes, a precedent would have 
been established against the reappropriation by the people, 
without compensation, of the public utilities which have 
been monopolized by the plutocratic trusts and corporations 
of our own times. In the light of this example, why 
should not the same medicine that was found good for the 
Southern slaveholder be applied to the modern exploiter of 
the public ? E. F. A. 
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even pay postage on a letter if it were nec- 
essary to write one. I have serious notions 
of trying to’sell cigarettes to the Yankees 
in order to get a little pocket money—only, 
I could not bear the humiliation. 

Part of the regiment that plundered the 
train on the Athens Branch has been sent 
to Washington, and is behaving very badly. 
Aunt Cornelia’s guard, too, refused to stay 
with her any longer because he was not in- 
vited to eat at the table with the family! 
Others of the company then went there and 
committed all sorts of depredations on the 
lot. They cursed aunty and threatened to 
burn the house down, and one of them 
drew a pistol on Mr. Hull for interfering, 
but promptly took to his heels when Mr. 
Hull returned the civility. He soon came 
back with several of his comrades and made 
such threats that aunty sent to their com- 
manding officer and asked for a guard, but 
received for answer that “they would 
guard her to hell.”” Captain Hudson then 
went to the provost marshal in command of 
the town, Captain Lot Abraham, who sent 
a lieutenant with another guard. _ 

Aunty complained to the lieutenant that 
she had been insulted, but he replied that 
the guard might stay or not, as he chose; 
that she had not treated the former one 
with proper consideration, and he would not 
compel another to stay in her house. Aunty 
was ready to choke with rage, she says, but 
dared not speak a word, and now the family 
have to purchase safety by having a horrid 
Yankee intruder sit at the table with them. 
The whole family are bursting with indig- 
nation, but dare not show it for fear of 
having their house burned over their heads. 
They spoke in whispers while telling me 
about it, and I was so angry that I felt as 
if I would like to run a knitting needle into 
the rascal, who sat lolling at his ease in an 
armchair on the piazza, looking as insolent 
as if he were the master of the house. It 
is said we are to have a negro garrison in 
Washington, and all sorts of horrible ru- 
mors are afloat about it. But we know 
nothing except what the tyrants choose that 
we shall. The. form of parole has been 
changed so that none of our officers are 
willing to take it, and many of them slip 
through in the night and make their escape 
without being paroled at all. 

Johnston’s army is pouring in now. 
People are getting used to the presence of 
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the Yankees, and Washington is a great 
thoroughfare for Confederates once more. 
Lee’s men used up all the breadstuffs in the 
commissariat, so the newcomers have to 
depend on private hospitality. The Yan- 
kees say they can’t collect corn and flour to 
replace what was destroyed during the 
riots. They give out rations of meat, but 
nothing else, and it is pitiful to see our 
poor fellows going about the streets offer- 
ing to exchange part of their scanty ration 
of bacon for bread. Numbers of them 
come to our door every day, begging for 
bread, and it almost makes me cry when a 
poor fellow sometimes pulls out a piece of 
rancid bacon and offers it in pay. Mother 
will never take anything from a soldier, 
and we always share what little we have 
with them. -It gives me more pleasure to 
feed the poor Rebs than to eat, myself. I 
go out and talk with them frequently, while 
they are waiting to have their food cooked. 
This evening, two of them were sitting on 
the front steps talking over their troubles, 
and I heard one of them say: “ If I kin just 
git back home to Sally once more, I won’t 
care about nothin’ else.” He was young, 
I could see, through all the dirt and grime 
on his face, so I suppose “Sally” was 
either his sweetheart or the young bride he 
left when he went away to the war. 

Some of our men wear a dark, bluish- 
gray uniform which it is difficult to distin- 
guish from the Federal blue, and I live in 
constant fear of making a mistake. As a 
general thing our privates have no uniform 
but rags, poor fellows, but the officers some- 
times puzzle me, unless they wear the 
Hungarian knot on their sleeves. It makes 
the letters C. S. A., but one would not be 
apt to notice the monogram unless it were 
pointed out to him. It is a beautiful uni- 
form, and I shall always love the colors, 
gray and gold, for its sake—or rather for 
the sake of the men who wore it. There is 
a report that Confederate officers are going 
to be ordered to lay aside their uniforms. 
It will be a black day when this habit that 
we all love so well gives place to the badge 
of servitude. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of nations to compare with the hu- 
miliations we Southerners have to endure. 

May 9, Tuesday. The negroes, thus far, 
have behaved fairly well, except where they 
have been tampered with. Not one of 
father’s has left us, and they are just as 
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humble and obedient as ever. On Sunday, 
a good many of the runaways came in from 
the country, but their loving brothers in 
blue sent them back—not from any regard 
for us or our institutions, but because they 
prefer to have their pets fed by their mas- 
ters until their plans for emancipation are 
complete. They kept some of the likeliest 
of the men who went to them, as servants, 
and refused to give them up when the own- 
ers called for them. ‘Ben Harden, a giant 
of a country squire, exasperated at their re- 
fusal to restore one of his men, stepped in 
among them, collared the negro, and gave 
him a thrashing on the spot. There were 
so many Confederate soldiers on the square 
watching the fun, that the little handful of 
a garrison didn’t venture to interfere, and 
he carried his negro off home. 

May 10, Wednesday. ‘The hardest to 
bear of all the humiliations yet put upon 
us, is the sight of Andy Johnson’s procla- 
mation offering rewards for the arrest of 
Jefferson Davis, Clement C. Clay, and 
Beverly Tucker, under pretense that they 
were implicated in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is printed in huge 


letters on handbills and posted in every 
public place in town—a flaming insult to 


every man, woman, and child in the vil- 
lage, as if they believed there were a traitor 
among us so base as to betray the victims 
of their malice, even if we knew where 
they were. If they had posted one of 
their lying accusations on our street gate, 
I would tear it down with my own hands 
even if they sent me to jail for it. But I 
am sure that father, though he is a Union 
man, would never permit his premises to be 
desecrated by such an infamy as that. It is 
the most villainous slander ever perpe- 
trated, and was gotten up solely with a view 
to making criminals of political offenders so 
that foreign governments would be obliged 
to deliver them up if they should succeed 
in making their escape. Fortunately, the 
characters of the men they have chosen as 
scapegoats are so far above suspicion as only 
to discredit the accusers themselves in the 
eyes of all decent people. If there should 
be any truth in that strangely persistent ru- 
mor about Lincoln and Davis being broth- 
ers, what a situation for the future Scotts 
and Schillers of America! While there is 
no proof that I know of, the thing does not 
seem so very improbable. I don’t know 
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anything about old Sam or his morals, but 
when David said, ‘“ All men are liars,”’ 
he might have added another and greater 
sin—and proved it by his own example. 
There is undoubtedly a curious general re- 
semblance in the physique of the two men 
as shown in their pictures, notwithstanding 
the plebeian aspect of the Illinois rail- 
splitter, which would easily be accounted 
for by the circumstances of his birth. True 
or false, it is a situation to rank with Don 
Carlos, Le Cid, or Les Fréres Ennemis. 

Henry reached home late in the after- 
noon, so ragged and dirty that none of us 
knew him till he spoke. He had not had a 
change of clothes for three weeks, and his 
face was so dirty that he had to wash it 
before we could kiss him. He came all the 
way from Greensborough, North Carolina, 
on horseback, and when we asked him 
where he got his horse, he laughed and said 
that he bought a saddle for fifty cents in 
silver—his pay for three years’ service— 
and kept on swapping till he found him- 
self provided with a horse and full outfit. 
Garnett said he had better quit medicine 
and go to horse trading. The scarcity of 
specie gives it a fictitious value that brings 
down prices wonderfully, but even this is 
not sufficient to account for the sudden fall 
in the value of horses that has taken place 
in the track of our returning armies. Even 
here in Wilkes County, where the Confed- 
erate treasury was raided and specie is 
comparatively plentiful, horses sell every 
day at prices ranging from fifty cents to 
two and a half dollars, and yesterday on 
the square, a negro sold one for twenty-five 
cents. The tide of travel is now mostly 
westward, and the soldiers help themselves 
to so many horses on the way, that when 
they strike the railroad here, going west, 
they have no further use for those they have 
“ captured,” and are glad to sell them for 
anything they will bring, or even turn them 
loose to get rid of them. Instead of hav- 
ing to be guarded and watched like gold, as 
was the case a week or two ago, horses are 
now a drug on the market at every railway 
station. General Elzey says he found no 
market for his in Augusta. I don’t know 
what he will do for money. 

The Yankees began favoring General 
Toombs with their attentions to-day. He 
and Governor Brown and Mr. Stephens 
have been permitted to remain so long un- 
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molested that people were beginning to 
wonder what it could mean. To-day, how- 
ever, news came of the arrest of Brown and 
Stephens, and an attempt was made to take 
Mr. Toombs. An extra train came in 
about noon, bringing a company of blue- 
coats under the command of a Captain 
Saint—and a precious saint he proved to 
be. Everybody thought they had merely 
come to reénforce Captain Abraham’s gar- 
rison, but their purpose was soon apparent 
when they marched up to General Toombs’s 
house. Cora was up there spending the 
day, and saw it all. The General was in 
his sitting room when the Yankees were 
seen entering his front gate. He divined 
their purpose and made his escape through 
the back door as they were entering the 
front, and I suppose he is safely concealed 
now in some country house. 

They proceeded to search the dwelling, 
looking between mattresses and under bu- 
reaus, as if a man of General Toombs’s 
size could be hid like a paper doll! They 
then questioned the servants, but none of 
them would give the least information, 
though the Yankees arrested all the negro 
men and threatened to put them in jail. 
They asked old “ Aunt” Betty where her 


master was, and she answered bluntly: “ Ef 


I knowed, I wouldn’t tell yuh.” They 
then ordered her to cook dinner for them, 
but she turned her broad back on them, 
saying: “ I won’t do no sech a thing; I’se a 
gwineter he’p my missis pack up her clo’es.” 
The servants were all very indignant at 
the manner in which they were ordered 
about, and declared that their own white 
folks had never spoken to them “in any 
sech way.” Mrs. Toombs’s dinner was on 
the table and the family about to go into 
the dining room when the intruders arrived, 
and they ate it all up besides ordering 
more to be cooked for them. They threat- 
ened to burn the house down if the General 
was not given up, and gave the family just 
two hours to move out. General Gilmer, 
who was in the old army before the war, 
remonstrated with them, and they extended 
the time till ten o’clock at night, and kindly 
promised. not to burn it at all if the Gen- 
eral were delivered up to them in the mean- 
time. Mrs. Toombs straightened herself 
up and said, “ Burn it, then,” and the 
family immediately began to move out. 
Neither Mrs. Toombs nor Mrs. DuBose 
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suffered the Yankees to see them shed a tear, 
though both are ready to die of grief, and 
Mrs. DuBose on the verge of her con- 
finement, too. Everything is moved out of 
the house now, and Mrs. Toombs says she 
hopes it will be burned rather than used by 
the miserable plunderers and their negro 
companions. The family have found shel- 
ter with their relatives and distributed 
their valuables among their friends. The 
family pictures and some of the plate are 
stored in our house, and mother invited 
Mrs. Walthall here, but she went to the 
Anthonys’, knowing how crowded we are. 
Cora stayed with them till late in the after- 
noon, when the news of Henry’s arrival 
brought her home. I hope the General will 
get off safe, and Governor Brown, too, 
though I never admired him. But when 
people are in misfortune it is no time to be 
bringing up their faults against them. 

The most infamous thing I ever heard 
of was their trying to entrap General 
Toombs’s little grandchildren into betray- 
ing him, and little Toombs DuBose inno- 
cently informed them that “ grandpa was 
in the house when they came.” They met 
Touch Elzey coming from school and 
taunted him with being the son of a Rebel, 
but he spoke up like a man and said he was 
proud of being a Rebel, and so was his 
father. They insulted the boy by telling 
him that now was his chance to make a 
fortune by informing where the President 
and Mr. Clay were gone. Mrs. Elzey was 
so angry when Touch told her about it 
that she says she was ready to go on the 
warpath herself. 

May 12, Friday. The Saint and his 
angels failed to burn General Toombs’s 
house after all. Whether the threat was a 
mere idle swagger to bully helpless women 
and children, time must reveal. Captain 
Abraham returned from Augusta to-day 
with more reénforcements, and immedi- 
ately apologized to Mrs. Toombs for the 
insults to which she had been subjected, 
and said that orders for the raid upon her 
were given over his head and without his 
knowledge. He really seems to have the 
instincts of a gentleman. Although consid- 
erably reénforced, his garrison seem to be 
still in wholesome fear of a conflict with 
our throngs of disbanded soldiers. A cav- 
alryman went to the courthouse the other 
day and deliberately helped himself to a 
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musket before their eyes and they did not 
even remonstrate. Our cavalry are a reck- 
less, unruly lot, yet I can’t help admiring 
them because they are such red-hot Rebels. 
It may be foolish, but somehow I like the 
spirit of those who refuse to repent, and 
who swear they would do it all over, if the 
thing were to be done again. A curious 
story was told me to-day about the fate of 
some of the plundered Confederate treas- 
ure. A troop of horsemen who were mak- 
ing off with a bag of specie they had “ cap- 
tured,” containing five thousand dollars in 
silver, were alarmed the other day, just as 
they were riding past General Toombs’s 
gate, by a report that the Yankees were 
after them, and threw the sack over the 
fence into his yard. The General sent it to 
the commandant as belonging to the assets 
of the defunct Confederacy. I wish he had 
thrown it into the fire rather than given it 
to them. 

Our grove is alight every night with the 
camp fires of Johnsten’s men. I often go 


out to talk with them in the evenings and 
hear them tell about their homes and their 
adventures in the war. They are all greatly 
discontented with the peace, and I sympa- 
thize with them. They are always grateful 


for an encouraging word, and it is about all 
we have to give them now. Most of them 
are plain and uneducated and all ragged 
and dirty and sunburnt. Some of the poor 
fellows have hardly clothes enough to make 
them decent. But they are Confederate 
soldiers and those honorable rags have seen 
some glorious fighting. 

We have nothing but ham, ham, ham, 
every day, and such crowds of company in 
the house, and so many lunches to furnish 
that even the ham has to be husbanded 
carefully. It is dreadful to think what 
wretched fare we have to set before the 
charming people who are thrown upon our 
hospitality. Ham and cornfield peas for 
dinner one day and cornfield peas and ham 
the next, is the tedious menu. Mother does 
her best by making Emily give us every 
variation on peas that ever was heard of; 
one day we have pea soup, another pea 
croquettes, then baked peas and ham, and 
so on through the whole gamut, but alas! 
they are cornfield peas still, and often not 
enough of even them. Sorghum molasses is 
all the sweetening we have, and if it were 
not for the nice homemade butter and milk, 
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and father’s fine old Catawba wine and 
brandy, there would be literally nothing to 
redeem the family larder from bankruptcy. 
And if that were all it would not be so bad, 
but there is as great a scarcity of house 
linen as of provision. All that has not 
been given to hospitals or cut up into un- 
derclothing is worn out, and we have 
hardly anything but the coarse yellow 
sheeting made by the Macon and Augusta 
mills, with such a shortage of even that, as 
not to give sheets enough to change the 
beds half as often as they ought to be. As 
for towels, Mammy spends her whole time 
going from room to room, gathering up the 
soiled ones and taking them to the wash 
and back again as fast as they can be done, 
and even then there are not enough to give 
everybody a good clean one more than once 
a day. 

May 14, Sunday. On my way to church 
this morning I had a striking illustration 
of the difference between our old friends 
and our new masters. The streets were 
thronged with rebel soldiers, and in one 
part of my walk I had to pass where a 
large number of these were gathered on 
the pavement, some sitting, some standing, 
some lying down, but as soon as I appeared, 
the way was instantly cleared for me, the 
men standing like a wall, on either side, 
with hats off, until I had passed. A little 
farther on I came to a group of Yankees 
and negroes that filled up the sidewalk, but 
not one of them budged, and ! had to flank 
them, going out into the dusty road. It is 
the first time in my life that I have ever 
had to give up the sidewalk to a man, much 
less to negroes! I was so indignant that I 
did not carry a devotional spirit to church 
with me. 

The Yankees have pressed five of fath- 
er’s negro men to work for them. They 
even took old “ Uncle” Watson, whom 
father himself never calls on to do anything 
except the lightest work about the place, 
and that only when he feels like it. They 
are very capricious in their treatment of 
negroes, as is usually the case with upstarts 
who are not used to having servants of 
their own. Sometimes they whip them and 
send them back to their masters, and last 
week Lot Abraham sent three of ‘his white 
men to jail for tampering with “ slaves,” 
as they call them. This morning, how- 
ever, they sent off several wagonloads of 
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runaways, and it is reported that Harrison 
and Alfred, two of father’s men, have gone 
with them. People are making no effort to 
detain their negroes now, for they have 
found out that they are free, and our 
power over them is gone. Our own serv- 
ants have behaved very well thus far. 
They are as submissive and humble as ever. 
The house servants have every one re- 
mained with us, and three out of five plan- 
tation hands whom the Yankees captured 
in Alabama ran away from them and came 
back home. Ceas Ann, Cora’s nurse, went 
off to Augusta this morning, professedly 
to see her husband, who she says is sick, but 
we all think, in reality, to try the sweets of 
freedom. Cora and Henry made no effort 
to keep her, but merely warned her that if 
she once went* over to the Yankees she 
could never come back to them any more. 
Mother will have to give up one of her 
maids to nurse Maud, but I suppose it is 
a mere question of time when we shall have 
to give them all up anyway, so it doesn’t 
matter. 

May 15, Monday. Harry Day returned 
from Augusta, bringing frightful ‘accounts 
of what the taxes, proscriptions, and con- 
fiscations are going to be. Father says that 


if a man were to sit down and write a pro- 
gramme for reducing a country to the very 
worst condition it could possibly be in, his 
imagination could not invent anything half 
so bad as the misery that is likely to come 
upon us. The cities and towns are already 
becoming overcrowded with runaway ne- 


groes. In Augusta they are clamoring for 
food, which the Yankees refuse to give them, 
and their masters, having once been deserted 
by them, refuse to take them back. Even in 
our little town the streets are so full of idle 
negroes and blue-coats that ladies scarcely 
ever venture out. We are obliged to go 
sometimes, but it is always with drooping 
heads and downcast eyes. A settled gloom, 
deep and heavy, hangs over the whole land; 
all hearts are in mourning for the fall 
of our country, and all minds rebellious 
against the wrongs and oppression to which 
our cruel conquerors subject us. I don’t 
believe this war is over yet. The Trans- 
Mississippi bubble has burst, but wait till 
the tyranny and arrogance of the United 
States engages them in a foreign war. Ah, 
we'll bide our time. That’s what all the 
men say, and their eyes glow and their 
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cheeks burn when they say it. Though the 
whole world has deserted us and left us to 
perish without even a pitying sigh at our 
miserable doom—and we hate the whole 
world for its cruelty, yet we hate the Yan- 
kees more, and they will find the South a 
volcano ready to burst beneath their feet 
whenever the justice of heaven hurls a thun- 
derbolt at their heads! We are over- 
whelmed, overpowered, and trodden under 
foot . . . but “immortal hate and study 
of revenge” lives in the soul of every 
man. 

Mrs. Alfred Cumming, wife of the for- 
mer governor of Utah, made us a visit this 
morning. She tried to go to Clarkesville, 
but found the whole country so infested 
with robbers, bushwhackers, and “ Kirk’s 
Lambs” that she dared not venture three 
miles beyond Athens. Such depredations 
have been committed there that the whole 
country is destitute. The poor are clamor- 
ing for bread, and many of them have taken 
to “bushwhacking” as their only means 
of living. Mrs. Cumming traveled from 
Union Point to Barnett in the same car 
with Mr. Stephens. The guard suffered 
him to stop an hour at Crawfordville in 
order to collect some clothing. As soon as 
his arrival was known the people flocked to 
see him, weeping and wringing their hands. 
All his negroes went out to see him off, and 
many others from the surrounding planta- 
tions. Mrs. Cumming says that as the 
train moved off, all along the platform, hon- 
est black hands of every shape and size were 
thrust in at the window with cries of 
“Good-by, Mr. Stephens!” “ Far’well, 
Marse Aleck.” All the spectators were 
melted to tears; the Vice-President himself 
gave way to an outburst of affectionate, not 
cowardly, grief, and even his Yankee guard 
looked serious while this affecting scene 
passed before their eyes. 

May 17, Wednesday. Cora has a letter 
from Mattie, giving a very pathetic account 
of the passage of the prisoners through Au- 
gusta. She says that Telfair Street was 
thronged with ladies, all weeping bitterly, 
as the mournful procession passed on. The 
more sensitive may have shut themselves 
up, as Mr. Day said, but I am glad some 
were there to testify that the feeling of 
the South is still with our fallen President 
and to shame with their tears the insulting 
cries of his persecutors. 
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BEING AN EPISODE IN THE CAREER OF RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF 
FORTUNE 


By H. C. BAILEY 


pet ALDEZ had set up his 
uaa rest before Leyden, and 
itu the town was starving in 

= his grip. Its fire signals 
} shone through the dark 
across the flat lands of the 
Rhine mouth and cried 
aloud for help. William of Orange, Wil- 
liam the Silent, brooding at Delft over 
the fate of his people, saw the red glare 
night by night; and at last: “ Liever be- 
dorven dan verloren Land,” said he, “ Bet- 
ter drown the land than lose it,” and bade 
open the sluices and break the dikes and 
call the ocean in aid. And the gray waves 
rose over the land, and Boisot brought his 
wild Zeelanders in two hundred rowboats 
of war to bear Leyden bread across the 
waters. By night and day, by land and 
wave, the Zeelanders fought the Grand 
Commander’s armies, harpooned them like 
fishes, tore out their hearts and ate them. 

On a morning just before the dawn, 
when nerves are tightest strained, the guard 
at the Eastern Watergate suffered a sore 
shock. They were all duly at their posts, 
two on high, four on the ground, peering 
out through the dim light to the Spanish 
pickets, when lo, a great gurgle and a sput- 
tering behind them, and they turned to see 
one who had come into Leyden under 
water. They gathered round him and 
gaped speechless while he dripped. Their 
starved faces were like in the grayness to 
fleshless skulls. 

“Oh, I belong to this world,” Raoul 
gasped. “ But do you?” 

“We are the guards.” 

“You are sure you are not corpses?” 

“ And we do not jest, fellow.” 

“ Dieu merci!” Raoul squeezed the 





water out of his breeches. “ Graciously 
present me now to the illustrious burgo- 
master.” . 

“What have you to do with him?” 

“T will tell him when I see him.” 

They muttered a little, and then: two of 
them took him, shedding a small stream of 
Rhine water, to the burgomaster’s house. 
Raoul was brought into the hall, and stood, 
he remarks, “on the tiles to drain,” before 
they took him into the presence of Adrian 
van der Werf, tall, gaunt, swarthy. ‘“ And 
you, sir?” he asked. 

“T, sir? Why, I, sir, am Raoul ”—he 
made a magnificent gesture—‘ Raoul de 
Tout le Monde.” 

The burgomaster was not impressed. 
““M. de Tout le Monde, your errand?” 

Raoul fished out of his damp bosom a 
tiny oilskin packet, and presented it. 

The burgomaster tore it open; then: 
“From the Prince!” says he, surprised, 
and looked at Raoul. 

“As your intelligence perceives,” says 
Raoul airily. 

You will find that letter in the chroni- 
clers. It promised all that man might do 
in aid. It begged the town hold out yet. 
It spoke of hope and courage and faith, as 
William the Silent well knew how. 

The burgomaster read, and his hollow 
eye brightened. “I thank you, sir, I thank 
you,” he said eagerly. “ And now can I 
serve you?” 

“Dry me and feed me.” 

“Why, sir, for the drying, willingly. 
And for the food—you shall share all I 
have.” 

Raoul was brought to the cleanest room 
he had ever seen. In a little while the bur- 


gomaster came to him again with an armful 





















of dry clothes, stood waiting while Raoul 
disrobed, seemed to desire to say something. 
“ Sir—sir”"— he hesitated—“ you have 
come through the Spanish lines; you know 
their strength: do you think we may be re- 
lieved?” 

Raoul in his shirt struck an attitude. 
“Master burgomaster,” he cried, “do you 
think there is a God?” 

“ Aye, sir, aye.” The burgomaster bowed 
his head, and stood silent a moment. “I 
thank you,” he said then, and went out. 

“Ah,” says Raoul, getting out of his 
shirt, “ but I think there is a devil, too.” 

After a while a lean servant brought him 
a scrap of barley bread and a small steam- 
ing basin of stew. “Oh, you are too gen- 
erous, friend,’ Raoul sneered. 

“Then give me them back, master.” 

“ Hum,” says Raoul, and sniffed at the 
stew and probed it. “ Now what is this?” 

“ Better not ask,” growled the servant. 

Raoul rubbed his chin and _ stared. 
“ Hum,” says he again. “ And what is the 
vintage of your wine?” 

“ All the wine is kept for the wamen and 
the sick,” said the servant, and left him. 

“For the women who do not like it; for 
the sick who cannot taste it. Bah—and 
again bah!” says Raoul, peevishly, and 
sniffed again at the stew. Then: “ Come, 
Raoul, never be a coward,” says he, and ate 
it up. Little the better for it, he lay back 
and gloomily stared at his legs, which were 
overwhelmed in the burgomaster’s lengthy 
breeches. 

A slip of a girl came in upon him, a dark- 
haired child with blue eyes big in a wan 
face. She stared straight at Raoul and said 
nothing. 

“Well, my queen?” 

“You are the man that has eaten fa- 
ther’s dinner.” 

“By your Majesty’s leave—his break- 
fast.” 

“He does not have any breakfast,” said 
the child. 

Raoul laughed, and she stared at him 
still. 

“You are just like what I thought,” 
said she. 

Raoul stood up in his over-long garments 
and, laughing, made her a splendid bow— 
arising from which he beheld through the 
window men dragging themselves up the 
trees in the market place. 
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“ Are the gentlemen bird-nesting?” he 
inquired. 

“They are picking the leaves to eat 
them,” said the solemn child. 

“T wish them good appetite,” said Raoul. 

“T think you are a pig,” said the child, 
and twirled round, her short skirts flying 
wide and her braid of hair, and went out. 

Then Raoul, feeling that he could do 
nothing else in those flapping garments, 
went to sleep. 

A noise in the market place woke him. 
The lean burghers were crowded together 
and murmuring, shouting. Raoul lounged 
yawning to the window. Between two bare 
limes in the shadow of the church tower 
stood the burgomaster, tall and gaunt, 
waving his hat for silence. The tumult 
died soon, and he spoke. Raoul opened the 
window. The deep voice came clear. 

“T tell you I have made an oath to hold 
the city. May God give me strength to 
keep my oath! Your threats do not move 
me. Here is my sword ’”’—it gleamed in 
the sunlight—* plunge it into my breast 
and portion my flesh among you. Take my 
body to stay your hunger, but hope for no 
surrender while I am alive.” He ended, 
and a moment’s silence changed to a roar 
of assent. 

“There is certainly not much meat on 
him,” said Raoul, and shut the window. 
Then he huddled himself together after his 
manner, and considered circumstances. He 
had eaten all the dinner there was, and was 
still hungry as a pike. That impressed him 
deeply. 

Endued again in his own clothes, he 
spent the afternoon lounging about the 
town. 

There was a strange sunset that night, 
and the air was very still. Only as Raoul 
stood on the ramparts he seemed to feel (it 
was hardly hearing) some faint, dull sound, 
a sound that never grew louder nor ever 
ceased. Then the sun fell to the horizon, 
and sky and water paled, and the cloud 
bank massed heavy and dark. Night came. 

They were changing the guards at the 
gates. The sentries climbed down from the 
walls. And Raoul climbed down, too—but 
he climbed to the outer side. 

Through the darkness he marched non- 
chalant to the Spanish camp. When the 
sentry challenged him, he waved a white 
kerchief (the burgomaster’s, if you care to 
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know), and, professing himself the burgo- 
master’s envoy, was brought to the gener- 
al’s presence in Lammen House. 

Don Guzman de Valdez turned in his 
chair. “‘Oh, you are the burgomaster’s 
messenger?” 
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“ Sir, you should have precedence thith- 
er,” said Raoul, quickly, but he did not 
flinch. “I have come out of Leyden very 
empty to tell you how you may get in.” 

Valdez tossed his pistol away. “ Ex- 
pound, my little liar, expound.” 


“*M. de Tout le Monde, your errand?’” 


His companion, a bull-necked Italian, 
glowered at Raoul: “ What is your errand, 
fellow?” 

“ First, sir, to announce that I have told 
you a lie. I am not the burgomaster’s mes- 
senger, but my own. My lie, sir, has 
achieved. I am in the presence of Don 
Guzman de Valdez.” 

Valdez laughed. “I think you will soon 
be in the devil’s, master liar.” 

“I profess, sir, it could not be more en- 
tertaining.” 

Valdez laughed aloud. “ Pray try,” said 
he, and took up a pistol and pointed it at 
Raoul’s breast. 


“ First, sir, I would not be thought any- 
thing but a great liar. Nevertheless, I now 
tell truth. Betwixt the Cowgate and the 
Tower of Burgundy the mortar is crum- 
bling out of the wall and the wall is weak 


at the base. Turn your demicannons on 
that and ”’—he kissed his hands to the air 
—“‘and good night to Leyden. For the 
which salute I pray only your Excellency’s 
gracious thanks—and a hundred golden 
florins.” 

Raoul concluded with a flourish and 
looked in triumph from one to the other. 
Borgia glowered and growled: 

“Where is this Cowgate, fellow?” 
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“T will point your guns for you, colo- 
nel.” Borgia grunted and looked at Val- 
dez, who suddenly broke out: 

“ Aha! my little liar, you are a jewel. I 
am Neoptolemus, and Leyden is my Troy.” 

“ Precisely, Excellency. But touching 
certain florins——” 

“*Qh, curst greed of gold!’” quoted 
Valdez, and leaned back for a coffer and 
took a bag and tossed it to Raoul. 

Raoul had no prejudices. He had turned 
traitor: he sold man and woman and child 
to the torture of a Spanish storm. Yes, but 
he filled his pockets and filled himself— 
and he slept the sleep of a little child. But 
that night the wind rose. 

All night the west wind howled over 
Lammen and Leyderdorp, and when they 
woke the sky gloomed gray like dull steel, 
and the roaring air was wet. Westward 
the water heaved rough as the open sea and 
the crash of breakers came down wind. 
Borgia stood on the ramparts of Lammen, 
bull neck and head bare to the blast, and 
swore. For the water was nearer. The 
land was drowning. And Boisot’s dare- 
devil fleet lay close. 

So Borgia came down in a hurry and 
found Raoul, and began the new battery. 
But the work dragged. The ground was 
sodden and heavy, and it was not easy to 
build the emplacements nor to move the 
guns, and the guns had far to come. All 
day they labored, and all day the west wind 
blew and the driven rain beat down. 

Raoul was not the man to pull and haul 
save under sore constraint. He gave his 
orders and watched Borgia’s Walloons 
work. As amusement this palled, and in 
the afternoon he wandered off to the apple 
orchards that lay close to the town. Dark- 
ness came early under that iron sky, and 
Raoul swaggered on through the twilight. 
The gale had brought down a host of 
mellow fruit, and Raoul ate some, and be- 
tween bites sang. And then: “O Ma- 
donna!” 

For there under the trees was the wan 
child of the big blue eyes and long braid of 
black hair, with a boy of her own age or 
less, very like her. 

Raoul came up to them quickly. (“I 
count this,” says he, “among my mis- 
takes.”) “And what do you here, my 
queen?” he asked. 

The girl—her bosom was swollen with 
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apples—looked defiance. ‘‘ What do you?” 
she snapped. 

“I, my queen, take my ease. But you 
are like to take death.” 

“You are a coward,” said the girl, and 
the boy, her brother, thrust himself between 
her and Raoul. 

“Go away, go away. You are bad,” he 
cried, and threatened Raoul with small 
clinched fists. 

“Your majesties,” says Raoul, “ would 
be better in bed,” and he pointed through 
the gathering dark. 

The children, little wan faces reddening, 
glared defiance. 

“You — Frenchman — Raoul!” Borgia 
came riding up. “Heh! What are 
these?” 

Raoul drew in his breath. Then he saw 
a chance for them. He began a lie, and 
spoke it in Dutch so that the children 
should know their part and play it. 

“Two small friends from re 

But the honest little souls would have 
none of it. ‘“‘ We are not your friends!” 
the girl cried. 

- from Leyden, who have been tell- 
ing me all ~ 

“We have not told you anything! You 
are a coward.” 

“Humph! Who are you?” 
leaned forward to look at her. 

“Tam the _ burgomaster’s 
and 4 

“Good fortune!” cried Borgia, and 
snatched at her and caught her up. 
“Bring the .other babe, you — Raoul.” 
And he reined round. 

Raoul, as he says, had done his possible. 
He never attempted more. He picked up 
the boy and marched off with him, kicking, 
struggling. And then (Raoul always took 
thought for himself) he began to boast of 
the capture. “I saw the little whelps come 
after the apples, colonel, and I thought I 
would catch them. One never knows what 
may be useful. But two pups of the bur- 
gomaster’s litter! This 3 

The girl leaned down from SBorgia’s 
saddle and struck him across the eyes. 

Borgia laughed. “ D’you know, little 
man, I would like to see the babes thrash 
you,” says he. 

Raoul said nothing. He dropped behind 
Borgia and bit his lips and crushed the boy 
in his arms till the child gasped for breath. 


Borgia 


daughter, 











“*7 shall spare neither you nor them,’ be said.” 


Raoul was not admiring himself. The sen- 
sation was new and unpleasant. 

So the burgomaster’s children came into 
the Spanish camp. 

You are to see a little grim room in Lam- 
men with candles flaring and sputtering, 
Borgia’s bull neck and head, Valdez dark 
and pretty, and two children little and thin 
and wan. Raoul stood behind them by the 
door, his hand clinched on his sword hilt, 
his face in shadow. 

“So you are the burgomaster’s progeny, 
my innocents,” says Valdez. ‘“‘ Oh, blessed 
burgomaster!” He leaned back and his 
eyes narrowed as he watched them. And 
the children bore the cruel stare bravely. 
Only the boy glanced an instant at his sis- 
ter, and took her hand in his—then he faced 
the Spaniard, man to man. 

Valdez’s lips moved. “I have it!” he 
cried. He was silent a moment, then: 


“T have caught my birds, and—eh, my 
pretties, will you grill prettily?” He leaned 
forward over the table and chucked the 
girl’s chin. “ Do you hear me, sweeting? 
I will cook you over a slow fire for your 
longer enjoyment.” 

And still the little folk (one hopes they 
did not understand) stood hand in hand, 
quiet, braving him. 

Borgia moved in his chair. “ And how 
does that help us to Leyden?” he growled. 

“Colonel, you have no taste,” sighed Val- 
dez. “ Nor any wit either. I will send to 
master burgomaster. I will tell him that 
unless he gives me Leyden he shall see his 
children grill. Little liar here shall take 
my message and ¥ 

“ Ceur de Dame! no!” Raoul thun- 
dered. 

“ Eh, what, what?” Valdez leaned for- 
ward, smiling. 























Raoul recovered himself. “ Your Excel-. 
lency will see,” he spoke blankly, “ that I 
value my poor life at a little. And for me 
to go to the burgomaster is to make myself 
sure of a hanging.” 

“ Sooner or later, does it matter?” Val- 
dez laughed. 

“T prefer it,” says Raoul, “ later.” 

Valdez turned to the Italian; but before 
he spoke, “I will see you burned first,” 
growled Borgia, and heaved himself up and 
strode out. And Raoul followed him. 

Raoul tells how the Italian turned upon 
him on the stair and cursed him in many 
oaths. He remarks that Borgia was an un- 
reasonable man. Raoul saw the children 
borne up and locked in the storeroom, where 
for bed and chair was nothing but the 
empty oaken chests. Valdez came out in 
a while smiling, humming. 

Raoul had the night to consider himself. 
After all, you ask, what were the children 
to him? He had sold all the babes in Ley- 
den to torture. Why should he boggle at 
two? 

But Raoul did not reason like that. In 
fact, he did not reason at all. “ Dieu 
merci,” says he, “ I always knew logic was 
folly, and I am all out of logic.” ‘Blue eyes 
sunk in a wan, worn little face and a child’s 
bosom bulging with apples abode with him 
all night long. At least, he complains so. 

And the west wind howled all night, and 
all night the driven rain rattled upon the 
walls, and nearer and nearer came the beat 
of the waters. 

When dawn broke late and pale it 
showed them little land left. Only the 
causeways to Zoeterwoude and The Hague 
kept back the foaming waves, and Boisot’s 
fleet lay within gunshot of Lammen. Bor- 
gia, anxious, cursing, turned falconets upon 
them and drove them out of range, then 
hurried to counsel with Valdez. But Val- 
dez laughed at him. 

- For the message had gone to the burgo- 
master : 


Most ILiustrious: 

I have your pretty children. Either you give 
me the keys of Leyden or you see them grill 
under your walls. 

VALDEZ. 


About noontide the wind lulled. About 


noontide came the burgomaster’s answer: 


A LOYAL 
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To Don Guzman DE VALDEZ: 
How you deal with my children you shall ac- 
count to God. Leyden will never surrender. 
ADRIAN VAN DER WERF. 


Valdez laughed and went off to tell the 
children that their father had written to 
bid him have them cooked. That pleasant 
jest made, he required a party to plant him 
stakes and build a fire under the walls of 
the town. The burghers howled curses 
and shot at them and killed a few, so Val- 
dez bade bring the children. The two lit- 
tle folk were dragged there in the rain to 
be a target for their friends’ muskets. 
There they stood, under guard, looking 
with wild, frightened eyes to the kindly 
walls and the stakes and the fagots. God 
knows what they thought, what they felt. 

The stakes were planted, the chains were 
fixed. But the wind had fallen’ and was 
almost’ dead, and as it died came a great 
rain, The dull heavens opened and a flood 
came. A flood that soaked the fagots and 
set them floating away; a flood of rain that 
swept timber and earth and stone before it 
like a river in spate. The stakes stood in a 
pond. And so the poor little folks, fear- 
numbed in body, in mind, were borne back 
to Lammen. The heavens would suffer no 
fire that day. On Leyden walls the burgh- 
ers sang a psalm, but Valdez stood out, the 
rain streaming from his helmet, and 
shouted: “ To-morrow, to-morrow!” 

That night in the deluge Borgia finished 
his battery, and he, too, as the wet dark- 
ness covered all, went back to camp with 
a growl—* To-morrow.” 

And Raoul? Raoul had heard the bur- 
gomaster’s answer, and cursed him heartily. 
Why in the name of heaven or hell could 
the man not yield and save his babes’ skin? 
You would not expect Raoul to understand. 
But the man had not yielded. And Raoul 
hovered like a restless dog about Valdez’s 
heels, and watched while the stakes and 
chains were fixed, and watched the little, 
wan, fear-wrought faces, and gnawed his 
nails. Then came the deluge, and Raoul 
stood very still and rubbed his eyes like a 
man just waked. “ Hola, Raoul!” says he 
to himself, “‘ God is doing something. Help 
Him then.” 

Back he hurried to Lammen. He was 
first into Lammen House. 

With nightfall the wind rose again, but 
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still the rain beat pitilessly down. The 
soldiers huddled together in hut and cot- 
tage and barn, chilled and steaming, heard 
the rising waves crash on the causeways, 
and cursed Leyden and Valdez and their 
fate and themselves. 

In an upper room in Lammen House, all 
in the dark, two children knelt together 


“T come from God—your God. I come 
to save you. Hush!” 

Silent, swift, he moved to the window, 
opened it, and peered out. Below, all was 
dark. He was back beside the children 
again, he pressed them together. ‘ Trust 
God, trust me,” he muttered, and he bound 
the two together and lifted them out of the 





“Raoul ran out; down the winding stairs and beyond.” 


hand in hand, and prayed. Behind them 
silently rose the lid of the largest chest. 
Silently Raoul stepped out and stood on 
tiptoe, listening. There was no sound save 
the little thin voices murmuring, and the 
roar of the storm. Raoul drew his cloak 
about him and touched the boy’s shoulder. 

“Hush!” says he in a whisper, as the 
children started up. 

They could but see him dimly in the 
dark. “Who are you?” the girl whis- 
pered, 


window, and let the rope burn his hands as 
he lowered them to the sodden ground. 
He let fall the rope, he stood in the open 
casement crouching for a spring, flung him- 
self through the dark to an apple tree and 
caught a bough and swung an instant, then 
dropped to the ground. He sprang to 
them, he sliced the rope with his dagger 
and caught it up, he flung the girl over his 
shoulder and snatched the boy’s hand, and 
ran through the storm. 

In that black night in that driving rain 
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no man could see another. Raoul had no 
fear for sentries, if any sentries were brav- 
ing the storm. He was only mightily anx- 
ious not to run into the Rhine. ‘But his 
dog’s sense of place served him well. Soon 
the lights at the Eastgate shone clear, and 
he stopped. 

“ Good-by, my queen,” says he, setting 


her down. “There is your home. Pick 
no more apples to-night.” 

“You—” the child gasped—‘ why, 
ou m 





’ 


“* Are the pig,’”’ said Raoul, and went 
off into the dark. But he checked to listen 
and laugh as a glad cry rose from the gate. 
He desired infinitely to hear also the eru- 
dite Valdez gladly cry. 

As he hurried back to Lammen with that 
benevolent purpose a lantern surprised him. 
It was far in front, it was moving from 
the town toward Lammen. It came to the 
camp before Raoul, and some drenched 
sentry saw it and challenged. While the 
sentry parleyed with it, Raoul came peace- 
ably within the lines and was mildly grate- 
ful. ‘Then he hid his drenched cloak and 
hat and wiped the mud off his boots and 
sauntered into Lammen House. 

The quarter guard was gathered on the 
stair, and from above from the dining hall 
came Valdez’s voice: ‘“‘ A woman, you say? 
Aha, funesta venustas—my fatal beauty, 
Borgia. Bring me the victim.” 

Raoul went up with the guard. They 
had a woman, a tall woman, white-faced, 
of a very noble bearing. 

“You are General Valdez?” she said. 

“‘ My infatuate, I am.” 

“T am the wife of Adrian van der 
Werf.” 

Borgia twisted in his chair and growled 
an oath of amazement. Raoul frowned at 
her and bit his nails again. God was mud- 
dling the affair. 

But Valdez leaned forward, chin in 
hand, and the smile grew on his lean lips. 
“ And you would like to try me in his stead, 
good wife?” 

She flung out her arm to him. “Sir, 
sir, I have brought you myself, and I pray 
you spare my children—lI pray, sir, I pray 
you.” 

Valdez’s smile broke into a laugh, his 
nostrils swelled, his eyes dilated. He rose, 
and approached. “ But not at all, my in- 
fatuate. I shall spare neither you nor 
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them,” he said, and signed to the guard. 
“ Away! Away!” 

Borgia heaved himself up with a laugh. 
This he appreciated. Before him the men 
went grinning out, and Valdez came closer 
to the woman. She flung herself down be- 
fore him, and he was raising her. Raoul 
lingered, gnawing his lip. What was to 
do? God had blundered. 

Then louder far than the rain-beat, 
louder than the howl of the wind, came a 
long echoing roar. Valdez stopped still, 
with his hands on the woman, and Borgia 
turned to listen. But Raoul ran out; down 
the winding stairs and beyond. The camp 
was roused. From cottage and hut heads 
looked out into the dark, men rushed forth 
and peered this way and that and bab- 
bled. But Raoul ran straight and swift. 
The long roar grew fainter, and faded 
amid the storm-blast and the crash of the 
waters. Raoul was far past the sentries, 
out on the causeway to Zoeterwoude, with 
the breakers beating below him, the spray 
stinging his face. He stopped an instant, 
dropped over and drenched himself, then, 
streaming with water, back he ran to the 
sentry. “Alarm! Alarm!” he gasped. 
“The causeway is down, the sea is upon 
us!” 

That sentry did his duty nobly. The 
night was alive with yells. Out from their 
shelters the men came pouring. Zoeter- 
woude causeway was down—the news ran 
through them as the tide over a sand bank. 
They surged disorderly like frightened 
sheep. Then some hero headed out of the 
lines, and like sheep they followed him 
away through the night along the one road 
left, the causeway to The Hague. 

Valdez and Borgia ran out upon them 
cursing, and learned the news. They heard 
it in scraps from breathless men, men who 
would not be stayed. The tramp of their 
flying army strove with the din of wind and 
wave. “ They are fools, they are right,” 
said Borgia, and struck into the throng 
howling for officers and labored to put some 
order into flight. But it was a flight of 
black panic. Borgia was swept away. 
Trampling their comrades down, thrusting 
them off the causeway into the waves, they 
fled from their fear through that black 
night of storm. 

Valdez, sneering, went back to Lammen 
House for his guard and his woman. There 
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was neither guard nor woman. Valdez 
shouted, and only the storm and tramp of 
the fleeing answered. He shrugged his 
shoulders, sought his horse and fled, too. 

When the tramp of the fugitives was 
faint and the din of the storm held lonely 
sway, Raoul arose out of a ditch and hauled 
out the burgomaster’s wife. ‘‘ Wait here,” 
says he to her upon the edge, and stole off. 
But there was little need for caution. 
Lammen and Leyderdorp were swept bare 
of men. Soon he had brought her all trem- 
bling and shivering back to Lammen House, 
and he heaped fresh logs on Valdez’s dying 
fire and struck an attitude before her (’twas 
inveterate in him), and: “ Lady, I have 
achieved. You are safe,” says he; and drank 
off Valdez’s cup of wine. “For I am 
Raoul de Tout le Monde, Little Raoul of 
All the World ”; and he offered her wine. 

And the woman, taking it in her trem- 
bling hand, gasped: “ But my children, sir 
—my children?” 

Raoul tapped his breast. ‘“ Again, I. I 
conveyed them to Leyden two hours ago.” 

“ Ah, is it true, is it true?” Down fell 
the wine cup and she caught at Raoul’s 
hands. 

“ As God is in heaven—which begins to 
seem likely,” said Raoul. 


“Tis true, ‘tis true indeed?” Her 
voice, her eyes, were piteous. 
“* Lady, yes.” 


She caught Raoul’s hands to her lips and 
kissed them again and again. He liked that. 

After a while she looked up and let him 
go and fell back in her chair. “ But it is 
strange. So strange. The Spaniards have 
gone. And I—why—how is it?” 

Raoul made her drink wine. He struck 
another dramatic attitude. “ Lady! Con- 
ceive Zoeterwoude causeway broken: the 
sea upon them: horrific!” 

“That—that was the noise? Then we 
—we, too, shall be drowned!” and she 
started up. 

Raoul sat down. “I saw that it was not 
broken. I said that it was. They ran. I 
betook me to you and a ditch.” 

““I—I do not understand.” 

“You need not understand; but you 
need much to eat and drink.” 

“But—but the noise? What was it?” 

“ God probably knows,” said Raoul, and 
went out to forage. 

So before a blazing fire Mistress Van der 


Werf ate, for the first time in four months, 
a plenteous meal. 

Dawn broke gray, and Raoul on the bat- 
tlements looked to Leyden and laughed. 
The noise was no more mysterious. Clear 
from Burgundy Tower to the Cowgate the 
weak wall had fallen and lay flat. From 
Burgundy Tower to the Cowgate! His 
wisdom was proven. Leyden was open to 
the foe. An army might have marched 
through the breach. 

But the army lay wearied out with no 
heart in it at The Hague. 

Raoul slapped Valdez’s florins in his 
breeches, and laughed and looked and 
laughed. He conceived himself justified to 
God and man. Then he turned westward. 
Driven by the great wind, swollen by the 
rain, the waters lay close below him. Boi- 
sot’s boats were moving hither and thither 
sounding. Raoul waved his hat to them 
and shouted. 

Loaded with thanks and kindly prom- 
ises, Raoul was borne to a grand chamber 
in the burgomaster’s house. He flung him- 
self down, weary but well content, and 
there came a faint knock at the door, and 
timidly a little girl stole in. 

“Well, my queen?” 

' “ Sir—sir—please, I am so sorry. I was 
very rude to you. I called names, and— 
you” —the brave little lips trembled — 
“you are very—very brave—and you are 
good ” 

Raoul waved his hand and laughed. 
““ Never care for all that, my queen.” 

She waited, fronting him, and the big 
blue eyes filled with tears. “ Then—then 
—you won’t forgive me?” 

“Why, with all my heart.” 

She came nearer and waited again; then 
came quite close to him and laid her hand 
on his shoulder and put up her cheek to be 
kissed. Raoul clumsily lifted her and kissed 
her, and then she put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him in turn. “ I'll always 
love you—always,” she said. 

She ran happy away. 

Raoul, left alone, drew out the bag of 
Valdez’s money, and let the bright gold 
run through his fingers. Then he made a 
grimace. 

If you would like to know more of the 
siege of Leyden, there is a bright little 
Dutch lyric in six hundred and eleven stan- 
zas of eight lines each. 
































THE AMERICAN WIFE 


A WOMAN’S CRITICISM 


By AMY FOSTER CORBIN 


pama Hil: master of a~ well- 
7 known preparatory school 
lately remarked that the 
most hopeless of all par- 
ents is the one who says: 
“ My own childhood was 
so hard, I want everything 
made easy for my children.” The Amer- 
ican husband, much famed for generosity 
to his women folk, is animated by precise- 
ly the same spirit. “ My mother’s life,” 
he says, in effect, ‘ was so narrow and la- 
borious that the least I can do is to give 
my wife the ease and enjoyment fate de- 
nied her.” Here are two cases of sadly 
misplaced generosity. 

A childhood free from hard work and 
responsibility, our schoolmaster declared, 
is the surest foundation for a selfish and 
unsympathetic maturity. Unless the wife 
of our chivalrous husband is the wisest and 
most self-disciplined of women, he is dig- 
ging the grave of his happiness and hers. 

In all the floods of discussion that cen- 
ter in the American wife one fact has been 
ignored—the most vital and fundamental 
of all. She has no fixed place in our eco- 
nomic system. The feminist exults in the 
fact that one fifth of our women are wage 
earners; but he neglects the more impor- 
tant fact that on the average these wage 
earners are young—little more than girls. 
Some of them die early in the economic 
competition with the robuster masculine 
physique. More desert from the ranks of 
toil to become dependent upon a husband. 
And at best, why all this exultation over 
the self-supporting female? 

The mothers of many of us, and the 
grandmothers of most, were self-supporting 








all their lives. They did not, to be sure, 
compete with men in offices, at the bar, 
and in medical practice. They had preju- 
dices against this sort of thing which now, 
and rightly enough, we regard as out- 
moded. But they spun and they wove, 
they knitted and they sewed, they brewed 
and baked, and spanked large quantities of 
children. In a word, they lived in the era 
of household industries. 

Much was said, upon the introduction 
of machinery which revolutionized our in- 
dustrial system, of the hardship it wrought 
to men who had grown up under the old 
order of hand labor. That hardship is 
now a thing of the past. Of the hardship 
it wrought to women we heard nothing, 
but its evils have remained, and have 
grown in proportion as we have, as a peo- 
ple, become richer. In the era of house- 
hold industries, marriage only increased a 
woman’s labor, and intensified her respon- 
sibility. To-day the American wife is nor- 
mally a pensioner upon her husband’s boun- 
ty. As a young woman, she may have 
supported herself in dignified independence ; 
but the fact only serves to make her subse- 
quent dependence the more bitter, if she 
has pride, or if she has not, the more cor- 
rupting. 

Her mother and her grandmother of 
pioneer days worked side by side with their 
husbands in the wilderness, bore children 
without the aid of nurse or doctor, husked 
corn and ground it, even fought the Indian 
with a smoothbore. They died early, 
perhaps, worn out by a life of toil. If 
they lived, they frequently went mad from 
loneliness and privation. But they shared 
with their men folk the enduring fame of 
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creating this great and prosperous nation. 
It was they who laid the foundation for 
the respect, the tender reverence, with 
which American men regard women. 

When the modern wife and mother ends 
her care-free, often luxurious life, her chil- 
dren will have little reason to revere her 
memory, to regard a new generation of 
women more tenderly for her sake. 

A young Italian gentleman living alone 
in New York was lately asked why his 
mother did not come to visit him. He 
laughed and said that no American could 
understand her predicament. She would 
not think of leaving her husband. It was 
known that father and mother had no real 
bond of congeniality. She was cultivated, 
charming, full of interest in the world of 
advanced ideas, eager for new scenes and 
new experiences. He was provincial and 
conservative to the last degree—a large 
frog in a very small puddle. Many an 
American wife would have got a divorce 
from such a husband. Yet she was his 
wife, and he needed her. In response to 
her wifely duty she put aside all thought 
of personal cultivation, even her natural 
preference as a mother, and resolutely did 
what she could to make her husband’s life 
happy and useful. 

The capitals and pleasure resorts of Eu- 
rope are overrun with American wives who 
acknowledge no responsibility either to their 
husbands or to their country. That has 
long been a scandal. Far more dangerous 
are the vaster numbers of those who live 
on at home with no more serious duties 
than the expatriate acknowledges, no more 
useful ideals. Their one aim is to find 
some new form of excitement which will 
make them forget the unnatural aimless- 
ness and deep-lying emptiness of the lives 
they are leading. 

All this is in part the fault of American 
husbands. ‘Their one controlling interest 
in life is business. The depth of their 
much-celebrated chivalry can be very eas- 
ily gauged. Ask any man which he holds 
dearer, his wife or his work, and, as he 
is true husband and good liar, he will an- 
swer: his wife, of course. If so, he would 
hardly endure with quite so stoic a forti- 
tude her absences of months at a time, even 
years. It would be impossible for him to 
keep his business cares and ambitions so 
secret in his own bosom, and regard with 
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such stolid indifference the fads and the 
fancies with which she fills her all too 
abundant leisure. 

In the past season of disaster to indus- 
try the country has stood aghast at the 
number of men who, at the loss of their 
business standing, have committed suicide. 
“One can’t take a journey on the sub- 
way,” a timid New York woman lamented, 
“without fear of running over a capital- 
ist.” But with all the scandals that for 
years have been hawked in society papers, 
there has never once been a case of a be- 
trayed lover or husband who has taken his 
own life. And a fortune once lost may 
be recovered, while the wife who has erred 
knows no returning. 

It is to the superficial view, however, 
that the man is here to blame. If he pre- 
fers solvency to his spouse it can only be 
because, in the long run, he has found 
solvency the more valuable asset. Expe- 
rience has taught him the melancholy fact 
that his wife is a liability. Her interest 
in the things that make up his life—his 
ambitions and his struggles, his hopes and 
his fears—rarely extends beyond the meas- 
ure to which at the end of the year credit 
overtops debit. When the wife’s expenses 
are cast up, it frequently appears that credit 
has joined the down-and-out club. 

The American vampire is the wife. Her 
rags are many and variegated. Sometimes 
also are her hanks of hair. But ‘she has, 
item, a town house, item, a house in the 
country, item, a limousine and a touring 
car, item, a coupé and a victoria. These 
are mere necessities. In addition she has 
at least one fad, which is likely to be the 
most expensive detail of all. Oftenest the 
fad is society. Sometimes it is intellectual. 
In either case, she regards it as vastly more 
important than the ambitions of her hus- 
band. 

He may be bringing about a gigantic 
consolidation in industry, which promises 
to save to humankind vast sums of its 
precious wealth. Or he may be stand- 
ing out in honest independence against the 
depredations of criminal finance. Perhaps 
he is entering a career at the bar or in poli- 
tics which promises most brilliantly. To 
his wife it is all sordid business. 

There lately died in one of our large 
cities a physician whose practice had yielded 
him hundreds of thousands of dollars. His 























lifelong ambition had been to pursue cer- 
tain researches by which he hoped to con- 
fer upon suffering humanity the most val- 
uable of gifts, immunity from a deadly 
disease. But every cent he made his wife 
lavished in a charity which all but herself 
knew to be mistaken; and when he died at 
the age of seventy, leaving his children and 
grandchildren almost penniless, it was from 
exposure in the practice which he should 
have abandoned years before. He had 
never found time for his researches. 

There is only one country where such 
a tragedy is possible; and here, in a thou- 
sand different forms, it is a commonplace. 

All over the world, it is true, women 
have been lifted out of the sphere of the 
spinning wheel and the loom, the oven and 
even the nursery. The forces that have ac- 
complished this evolution are too mighty 
for human resistance, and are as wisely 
directed, perhaps, as they are mighty. In 
Europe the change has been less disturbing, 
at least on the surface, and for two reasons: 
The increase of wealth has been less sud- 
den and less general, so that the propor- 
tion of women who can aspire to an inde- 
pendent career is far smaller. And those 
who do so aspire find a settled and well- 
regulated avenue of advancement, in which 
personal idiosyncrasies find little scope, for 
there has for centuries been a leisure class 
—an aristocracy. 

In America, republican, even democratic 
ideals, still prevail. Political power rests 
with the masses, so that in proportion as 
a woman rises in the scale of living she is 
lifted out of any probability of legitimate 
influence. The American salon is the sa- 
loon. Even society has little organization 
—few recognized and no permanent lead- 
ers. It has two ambitions, a title and a 
tiara—if we may so symbolize leadership 
in European and American aristocracy. 
Either is a most attractive star, no doubt, 
to which to hitch one’s wagon. But to 
follow the prevailing mode is quite to lose 
the trolley of Americanism. What is a 
poor woman to do? 

The critics of the childless woman have 
had their say. But they have not made it 
clear that she is a worse evil here than in 
France, even in England. And even if she 
did her full duty by the race, she would 
still find no vital and essential work for 
the time which the woman of the old order 
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spent in household industries. The excel- 
lence of our schools and colleges, more- 
over, often reduces her maternal cares, and 
quite legitimately, to the vanishing point. 
And still her human nature cries out for 
some real occupation, some vital work to 
do. From one point of view the restless, 
excitement-loving, futile woman of Amer- 
ica is a figure in satiric comedy. To the 
serious eye, all the sad phenomena of the 
world’s unemployed presents no more tragic 
figure. 

Her case would be helped, perhaps, if 
she would take it to heart that the chief 
interest of our life is business. The fact is 
melancholy or magnificent as one chooses 
to view it; but fact it must be if we are 
to remain true to the traditions of more 
than a century, which have made us a - 
unique and a mighty power among nations. 

And how is the American woman to 
make herself felt in politics and in business ? 
In spite of the wage-earning woman, even 
though woman’s suffrage were granted, her 
surest way to power lies in her influence 
with her husband. That fact also may be 
regarded either as melancholy or magnifi- 
cent. 

The wife of one of the numerous gen- 
tlemen whose methods are now under in- 
vestigation was lately heard to remark: 
“My husband has always made it his rule 
to leave his business downtown. What 
he looks for in his home is rest and relaxa- 
tion—a complete change of interest. He 
has made it a rule never to let me talk to 
him of his affairs.” She said this blandly, 
as if giving others a chance to profit by 
well-digested experience — quite uncon- 
scious of the suppressed smiles of those who 
heard her, every one of whom knew that 
the front page of almost any newspaper 
contained thoroughly ascertained facts most 
damaging to her husband’s honor. Her 
manner was that of one who considers the 
workaday world so sordid that no shadow 
from it should be allowed to touch the 
serenity of domestic bliss. 

Like the wife of many another ‘buccaneer 
of finance,,she was, as far as her lights 
shone, a thoroughly good woman. And her 
husband was, uptown, a thoroughly domes- 
tic man. He was even devoutly religious in 
his way. The reason is obvious enough. 
Rightly despised by those who knew his real 
nature, as it came out in business, he was 
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driven back upon his family and upon his 
curious conception of God for that sense 
of love and trust which any powerful na- 
ture craves. In this fact lay the oppor- 
tunity which the one being whom life had 
given power over him so tragically missed. 

When these two people were married 
they were both young enough and high- 
spirited enough to react upon each other 
to their mutual growth. A man’s best 
ideas are often developed in talk with a 
sympathetic and comprehending listener, 
whose interests are his own. If, as her 
husband forged ahead, she had followed 
him step by step, not so much guiding him 
as shedding upon his spirit the greater pu- 
rity of her own, one black chapter of our 
recent history might never have been writ- 
ten. It is amazing how thoroughly an 
able man may be ruined by the wrong 
wife; but it is even more amazing to 
what heights he may be lifted by the right 
one. 

A celebrated engineer was lately given 
a dinner by his associates in honor of his 
silver wedding. In pursuit of his profession 
he had spent his life in world-wide travel, 
and his lines had fallen, as the lines of the 
pioneer usually do, in the roughest places. 
Responding to a toast to himself, he turned 
to his wife and said: “If I have been for- 
tunate enough to do anything in my life 
worth while, I want you all to know to 
whom the credit is due.” 

He told how from girlhood she had stood 
by him with unfailing devotion and under- 
standing, sharing projects so bold that he 
dared not confess them to others, giving up 
her own life without repining to share a 
life that tries the hardiest man. ‘“ My 
wife,” he concluded, “has been my one 
great inspiration. Except for her sympa- 
thy, I could not have conceived the labors 
that have fallen to me, without her unself- 
ish comradeship I could not have brought 
them to completion.” He said this quite 
simply and in the manner of sincerest truth. 

Those who heard knew of the wife’s 
gentle birth, of the family and friends 
upon whom she had turned her back to 
follow him, of her four children born in 
a way to recall the days of our first pio- 
neers. One modern woman at least had 
saved herself from becoming an economic 
outcast. 

Not everyone has such opportunities as 
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one of these women missed and the other 
cherished. But in every life there is work 
and to spare for those who will do it. 
Many civic activities, such as schools, char- 
ities, and streets, are already attracting the 
attention of zealous woman. Their influ- 
ence upon music and art is yearly stronger. 
The “ best sellers” which their tastes cre- 
ate are becoming so much better that some- 
times they are good. Even society is de- 
veloping almost human intelligence. By 
and by our women may wake up to their 
nearest and most momentous opportunity. 

By far the greater majority of husbands 
in America, as in any other country, will 
always be those who are only able to pro- 
vide their wives with a modest competence. 
For even this they are forced to long hours 
of grinding labor. 

Every woman who marries such a man 
ought to make it her business to understand 
the smallest detail of domestic economy. 
She should study her subject as carefully 
as her husband studies his business. She 
should organize her little plant on a sys- 
tematic basis and see to it that her scale 
of operating expenses falls well within her 
husband’s income. 

Usually she has been brought up with 
that beautiful ignorance of all household 
matters so common in the present gener- 
ation of American young womanhood. As 
soon as she finds herself on the point of 
deserting the ranks of the wage earners to 
accept the support of some trusting and 
adoring young man, she should use the in- 
tervening time to prepare herself for her 
new responsibility. Let her put herself in 
the hands of some experienced teacher, 
either in a class or in private. 

What woman would be so blind as to 
hope to teach school, let us say, without a 
high-school education? And yet every day 
our American young women enter a pro- 
fession quite as serious and important, for 
which they are totally untrained. The 
first few years are spent in costly mis- 
takes, and often habits of extravagance are 
formed which grow more and more pro- 
nounced: luxuries become necessities. 

It is said that in the past few years 
thousands of dollars have been raised in 
mortgages to be invested in automobiles. 
The example of a more fortunate neighbor 
spurs the wife on, the husband works 
harder and harder, and in the end there is 





























often a crash which lands him in jail or 
the hospital, and the foolish wife upon the 
charity of friends. When the late finan- 
cial crisis struck us there was a stampede 
to raise money on the toys of luxury. One 
poor fellow tried to raise a few hundred 
dollars at usurious interest on his wife’s 
French limousine. ‘I would like to ac- 
commodate you,” said the prudent capital- 
ist, “but I can lend no more money on 
automobiles. My garage is full.” It is a 
simple, unsensational fact that every year 
scores of husbands are driven to crime— 
embezzlements, reckless speculation with 
other people’s money—by the extravagance 
of the women dependent upon them. 

A woman should organize her household 
on a business basis. She should make the 
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conditions under which her husband works 
as free from worry and strain as is human- 
ly possible. She should stand behind him 
to cheer him in the depression which comes 
to the bravest, to advise him, and above 
all to believe in him. 

One soul, rare and advanced, remarked 
that every night she tried to make her hus- 
band’s last conscious thought as he dropped 
off to sleep the belief that he was a suc- 
cess. She said this with a sense of humor, 
for he was successful as yet only in provid- 
ing honestly and well for those dependent 
upon him. But that simple measure of 
success, after all, is very far from inade- 
quate; and in the end if the success which 
they both hope for comes, wife and husband 
share equally in the glory of it. 


A MAN’S DEFENSE 


By LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 


CARLYLE once said that his wife’s rela- 
tion to him was the same as his relation to 
his Creator. Carlyle lived a good many 
years ago. He was a genius. Geniuses say 
and do strange things. You look upon your 
wife quite differently. You have the en- 
lightened views of the twentieth-century 
American. Are you sure, however, that 
you are giving your wife a square deal? 

You are giving her a good house in which 
to live. You let her keep one servant, per- 
haps two or three or a dozen, at any rate 
as many as you can afford. You dress her 
well. You let her dress the children well. 
In short, you are a good provider. Fur- 
thermore, you love her, and even tell her 
so once in a while, as often as seems sensible. 
You don’t want to be sentimental. You 
have such a sensible wife that you are sure 
she wouldn’t want you to be sentimental. 
Heaven knows, you once told her this great 
truth often enough to impress it upon her 
for life! Anyway, “deeds speak louder 
than words.” You are doing the deeds. 

Your courting was successful. Other- 
wise you wouldn’t have your wife. Was it 
done in accordance with this excellent 
motto? Did you then send her flowers, 
take her to drive, to the theater, to the 
opera, and let it go at that? Did you say 





to yourself with logic and sense: “ Why 
should I tell her I love her when I show 
it in every act?” Did you leave her to 
draw her own conclusions? Certainly not! 
Had you acted in this logical manner you 
would still be a bachelor. In spite of your 
boasted common sense, in spite of your 
wholesome fear of sentimentalism, you told 
her you loved her hundreds of times after 
that statement had lost its news value. 

Is your wife a person so different from 
that girl to whom you were engaged that 
none of your successful courtship methods 
now apply? Surely not! A marriage cere- 
mony and a few years of living with you 
have made no such change in her tastes and 
desires. Words are just as important to 
the success of your marriage as they were 
to the success of your engagement. Your 
wife enjoyed your courtship. Otherwise 
she wouldn’t be your wife. She now wants 
a kind of postgraduate continuance of that 
courtship. In spite of logic, words fre- 
quently speak louder than deeds. Her de- 
sire is more than a desire. It is an instinct: 
an instinct born in her by sex heredity. 
The husband who disregards this instinct 
will wake up some day to find his marriage 
a wreck of unrealized hopes. 

Perhaps, you are not only a good pro- 
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vider, but do continue to tell your wife you 
love her. Perhaps, in spite of all, she is 
unreasonable enough to be discontented. 
She wants something! She doesn’t know 
herself exactly what she wants. She has a 
good home, a good husband, good children. 
She has her household duties, and the care 
of her children, to occupy her time. 
Whether she knows it or not she wants con- 
tact with life outside her home. If she is 
a woman of great energy, of executive abil- 
ity, she probably wants more occupation. 
That does not mean she wants to be a 
stenographer or a public lecturer. It 
doesn’t mean necessarily that she wants any 
gainful occupation. You say she has her 
housekeeping: her children to train. To 
do these things is her sphere. Let her stick 
to them. Their importance cannot be over- 
estimated. You are entirely right. She 
should never neglect these fundamental 
duties. One of the very reasons she needs 
other interests, other occupations, is that 
she may bring more knowledge and new 
enthusiasm to these duties. Can she best 
teach her children the meaning of life by 
knowing nothing of it beyond the walls of 
her home? She cannot, any more than you 
can best conduct your business by knowing 
nothing of business in general. 

Making one’s life stronger and more ef- 
fective means making it broader. The 
duties of a wife and a mother are far too 
important to be intrusted to a narrow per- 
son. It is hard to be broad if one is forced 
to lead a narrow life. To train children 
demands great wisdom and much knowl- 
edge. Wisdom and knowledge come of 
contact with life. To be sure some wisdom 
and knowledge may be had from books. 
That is second-hand contact with life. 
Properly to train children requires more 
experience of life than any woman can gain 
from washing dishes and dusting the par- 
lor: more knowledge than any woman can 
gain by directing any number of other 
women to wash dishes and dust the parlor. 
It isn’t enough for your wife to fill her 
time. She needs to fill her life. The 
President of the United States could fill his 
time addressing envelopes. He couldn’t fill 
his life addressing envelopes, nor could he 
thus make himself an efficient housekeeper 
for our national household. The demands 
of children are incessant and multifarious. 
To fill these demands means a continual 
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outgiving. Where there is outgiving there 
must be corresponding intaking. Your wife 
can’t teach your children what she doesn’t 
know herself. In helping her to find oc- 
cupation and interest outside your home 
you help her to be a better wife, a better 
mother. 

Perhaps your wife, with all her charm 
and brains, doesn’t happen to have either 
great energy or executive ability. She may 
not want any occupation outside your home. 
She may not be strong enough for anything 
else. In that case she must get her experi- 
ence of life second hand. She can, perhaps, 
get much from her reading, from her 
friends. She must, however, depend mainly 
upon you. You must be her point of contact 
with the larger life outside your home. You 
must be the window through which she 
looks out upon the world and learns the 
lessons the world alone can teach. If you 
surround your doings with an air of mys- 
tery — make the patronizing assumption 
that she can’t understand the affairs which 
interest and occupy you, you deliber- 
ately narrow her life, you deliberately 
lessen her chances for efficiency and happi- 
ness. No matter how good a provider you 
may be, no matter how kind and consider- 
ate, you are not giving her a square deal. 
This does not mean that you should heap 
your business cares and troubles upon your 
wife’s head. That would be as wrong as 
for her to shift her domestic troubles to 
your shoulders. 

Perhaps, you are so unfortunate as to be 
discontented with your wife. She is frivo- 
lous, extravagant, unpractical. You feel 
that her beauty does not counteract these 
deficiencies. Probably that is true, but who 
is to blame? Did you marry her because 
she was economical, practical, a good house- 
keeper, a good prospective mother? You 
were fascinated by her because she was pret- 
ty, irresponsible, illogical, and whimsical. 
You are now discontented with her because 
she is irresponsible, illogical, and whimsical. 
Did you think that a wedding ring and a 
husband would change her nature? Would 
you buy a horse because he could travel in 
2.10, and then become disgusted with him 
because he couldn’t haul bricks? Strange as 
it may seem, the wife with whom you are 
discontented was once the pretty girl whom 
you were wild to marry. Nobody made you 
marry her! She didn’t tell you she was a 
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good cook or an experienced housekeeper. 
Your mother wanted you to marry another 
girl who was both. You laughed at the 
thought. You got what you wanted. If 
you don’t want what you got that is your 
fault and yours alone. Why not give up 
expecting the impossible of your wife, and 
expect only the possible? If you thus give 
her an honest chance she may yet achieve 
what now seems impossible. If she does 
not, take your medicine! 

A certain rich man persistently refused 
to give his wife spending ‘money. She 
might run up bills to her heart’s content. 
When he was with her he would buy her 
whatever she wished just as he would buy 
toys for his little daughter. One night they 
went together to a charity bazaar and the 
wife asked for five dollars. The husband 
replied: “ No, my dear, I’d rather not. You 
pick out what you want and I'll pay for 
it.” <A little later when they were talking 
with a mutual acquaintance—a man—the 
wife turned to him and said: “ Would you 
be kind enough to lend me five dollars? I 
want to buy some of those pretty things, 
but haven’t any money.” The husband 
whipped out a five-dollar bill in double- 
quick order. and, it is to be hoped, learned 
his lesson. 

‘Another rich man’s wife was accused by 
a friend of taking her carriage out at all 
times of day and night without regard to 
the comfort of her horses or men. Said the 
friend in conclusion: “ My dear, you know 
you could sometimes take a car without 
greatly inconveniencing yourself!” And 
the rich man’s wife replied: “ Pardon me, 
but I could not take a car, because I have 
no money with which to pay car fares.” 
The young wife of a multimillionaire broke 
her health down working on embroidery 
late into the night. She sold her work on 
the sly through the Woman’s Exchange 
for spending money, which she could get 
in no other way. A few years ago a rich 
man failed in business. It was said he 
was ruined by the reckless extravagance of 
his wife and daughters. He had refused 


them spending money. He had allowed 
them to run up bills as they chose. If 
they ruined him he first ruined them. 

The poor man doesn’t refuse his wife 
spending money and then let her run up 
bills as she chooses, because he can’t. He 
sometimes does what is just as bad! He 
makes her ask each time for what money 
she needs. Sometimes she must even beg 
for it. If she needs a relatively large 
amount she must dress herself up in her 
prettiest clothes, and cajole her lord with 
feminine wiles. Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” 
is a prominent literary example of this kind 
of treatment of wives. Nora is treated by 
her husband as a child and a mistress, and 
then held by him ruthlessly accountable as 
a wife and a mother. 

Some rich men pride themselves on their 
indulgence to their wives. These are usu- 
ally the men who refuse them allowances. 
They pride themselves on gratifying their 
slightest whims. They deprive them of 
household cares by providing skilled house- 
keepers. They deprive them of the care 
of their children by providing skilled gov- 
ernesses. In exchange they provide them 
with balls, operas, receptions, and what not. 
If the wives are more than puppets they be- 
come discontented and unhappy. The in- 
dulgent husbands then speculate on the 
ingratitude of women. Suppose these very 
men shut out of their offices as_ their 
wives are shut out of their nurseries. Shut 
out of the world of affairs as their wives 
are shut out of their household duties. 
Shut off from life as their wives are shut 
off from its realities. Would they be any 
the less discontented, any less unhappy? 

Your wife doesn’t want you to love her 
more. She wants you to show it more. 
She doesn’t want more indulgence. She 
wants more life. She wants a broader life, 
not that she may neglect her fundamental 
duties as a wife and as a mother, but that 
she may bring to these duties more wisdom, 
more experience. She wants, in short, the 
square deal which she had a right to expect 
when you married her. 
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THE LAST DUCHESS OF BELGARDE 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


PART SECOND 


games HEN the duke went out, 

Oey banging the door after 
fim him, Trimousette actually 
danced about the room in 

» her joy and triumph. She 
my would have him at the 
* little country place all to 
herself for one week for the first time. 
There would be no brazen intrusion of 
Madame de Valencay, and perhaps—per- 
haps the duke might forget her; and then 
would come true that dream of the honey- 
moon—for Trimousette had never had a 
honeymoon. 

This rosy vision of Boury with her duke 
lasted just twenty-four hours. The duke, 
on reflection, concluded that Boury was too 
far away from Paris, where all was tu- 
mult and uncertainty. It was not too far 
away from Madame de Valengay, of 
whom the duke was now almost weary, 
but for him to go to Brittany might look 
as if he were running away from Their 
Majesties, who were in very great dan- 
ger. So, the next evening, the duke again 
came into Trimousette’s little room and 
told her it was not Boury to which they 
would go, but Belgarde, near to Versailles. 
He even condescended to give his reasons. 
Trimousette listened with a mute, un- 
moved face. She was so used to disap- 
pointments that she took them without 
protest. Of course, she thought the real 
reason was Madame de Valencay, and 
when the duke left the room, she went and 
looked at herself in the mirror. 

“No, Trimousette,” she said to herself, 
“you are not pretty; your eyes are dark, 
and you have long, soft, black hair, and 
little feet. But that is not beauty. Nor 
is the love of the most splendid duke in 





France for you, although you may be his 
wife.” 

The duke invited a great party to spend 
the week at the chateau, and the little 
duchess had to go through her duties as 
hostess. Everybody said she was much too 
quiet and lacked enthusiasm, which was 
true. Others said she had no feeling, 
which was ridiculously false. 

The party was very gay. The world 
was rapidly turning upside down. No- 
body had any money, the black clouds and 
red lightnings and earthquake shocks were 
bewildering men’s minds, so the only thing 
to do was to laugh, to dance, to sing. 

That is what the company at the 
Chateau de Belgarde did, the duke leading 
all the wild spirits in the party. 

The one comfort the little duchess had 
was that her brother Victor was among 
the roysterers. He was ever kind to her, 
but, like her husband, a little careless. 
Victor was working night and day at a 
little play, to be produced in the private 
theater at Belgarde. It was meant to 
shadow forth the final triumph of the aris- 
tocracy over the bourgeoisie, who were 
making themselves to be seen and heard 
and felt at every turn. The play was to 
be produced on the night before the party 
broke up. 

Now, it was the fixed and grim deter- 
mination of the duke that Madame de 
Valengay should not track him to Bel- 
garde, to worry him. But the lady was 
too clever for him. He could not prevent 
her from visiting a neighboring chateau, 
and coming over with a large party to 
spend the day as country neighbors do at 
Belgarde. 

Never had Madame de Valengay looked 
more deliciously seductive than on that 
day. She might have sat for one of Botti- 
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celli’s nymphs in her soft white draperies 
without a hoop, being in the country, her 
long fair hair in curls about her shoulders, 
and a hat crowned with roses. 

In contrast to this dazzling creature 
was the pale little duchess somberly 
dressed, her silence, which verged on awk- 
wardness, placing her at the greatest dis- 
advantage beside the brilliant, rippling talk 
of Madame de Valencay and her laughter 
like the music of a fountain. 

In one thing only did the duchess carry 
off the palm. Madame de Valencay, like 
a peacock, was all beauty except her feet, 
which were large and ill-shaped. The 
duchess’s small, arched feet looked smaller 
than ever in the dainty black shoes with 
black silk stockings which she wore. 

Trimousette had shown no sign of cha- 
zrin when Madame de Valengay arrived 
with a merry party, all laughing and chat- 
tering like so many magpies. It was a 
part of her reticent pride to make no com- 
plaint, to show no uneasiness. The duke 
was furiously angry with Madame de 
Valencay for hunting him down, but she 
was so beautiful, she tripped up and down 
the terrace with such airy grace, she was 
so wickedly merry at his expense, that, 
manlike, he forgave her. 

This week, which poor little Trimou- 
sette had pictured to herself as so charm- 
ing, turned out to be one of the most try- 

_ing of her life. She scarcely saw her duke 
except in the evening when the saloons 
were full of people, and there was much 
fiddling and dancing. Nor did she see 
much more of Victor, who was keen about 
his play. The very last evening of all it 
was produced and was a huge success. By 
some sort of hocus-pocus, Madame de Va- 
lencay had forced herself into the cast, 
and made a divinely beautiful marquise, to 
whom the duke, as a soldier of fortune, 
made violent love and made it well, too, 
his duchess looking on with a face com- 
posed, almost dull. Victor himself was 
disguised most bewitchingly as a _ rag- 
picker, and in his character made a telling 
speech denouncing the aristocracy. 

The gayety of the party lasted until 
after midnight, when the play and the 
supper and ball were nearly over. Then 
a messenger, pale and breathless with hard 
riding from Paris, arrived on a spent 
horse, and told how the people had gone 





to Versailles and had carried the king and 
queen and their children and Madame 
Elizabeth, off to Paris. How the king, 
foolish and shamefaced, had appeared on 
the balcony of the Tuileries with the red 
cap of liberty, and how the royal people 
were no better than prisoners in the palace, 
and that Paris had gone mad. 

There were no cowards among this 
party at the Chateau of Belgarde except 
Madame de Valencay. Much as she loved 
the duke, she loved her own skin better, 
and privately resolved to seek shelter in 
England until the shower was over, not 
knowing it to be the deluge. 

The duke, who had not a drop of cow- 
ard’s blood in him, started for Paris at day- 
light. He took his duchess with him, not 
that he particularly cared for her society, 
but because it did not enter his rash head 
that anybody should be afraid of anything. 
So to Paris they went, and on the next 
night the duke was visited by a deputa- 
tion of rapscallions calling themselves the 
National Guard, thrust into a wretched 
hackney coach with a ruffian on each side 
of him, and cast into the prison of the 
Temple as a conspirator against the liber- 
ties of the people. 


It was one thing to catch the Duke of 
Belgarde and another thing to keep him. 
Exactly one week from the night of his 
arrest and imprisonment he was _ once 
more at large, and all through the cour- 
age, resource and seductive powers of his 
quiet, somber-eyed, shrinking little duch- 
ess. Trimousette under a sharp spur had 
become articulate, and the latent vast en- 
ergy and spirit she possessed was instantly 
developed by blows and hammerings as 
sparks are struck from the dull black flint. 
The night of the duke’s arrest Trimou- 
sette shed not one tear on parting with the 
man she loved. The duke thought her 
rather insensate and would have relished 
a few tears from her. Nevertheless, Tri- 
mousette straightway set her wits, which 
were not inconsiderable, to work in order 
to help her husband. She determined to 
see him, dressing herself in her simplest 
gown, for she accorded best with the note 
of simplicity, and going straight to Marat, 
the most hideous and abominable of men, 
sweetly and calmly asked him to permit 
her to see her husband for one half hour 
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to settle some family affairs. Marat 
thought he had never seen a simpler, more 
democratic young person than this little 
duchess. He was very artfully flattered by 
Trimousette, who had little or no experi- 
ence in that line, but who being all a 
woman, succeeded admirably at the first 
attempt. Marat, admiring Trimousette’s 
large black eyes, agreed to do what he 
could. These eyes, usually so tragic, as- 
sumed a smiling and brilliant expression 
as soon as Trimousette was brought face 
to face with danger. Within twenty-four 
hours after her meeting with Marat, she 
was admitted to an interview with her 
husband in the prison of the Temple. 

Of course she was searched on entering 
and leaving the prison. It was a trying 
ordeal to most women, but Trimousette 
bore it with something that savored both 
of dignity and coquetry, and actually smiled 
when the ruffians who searched her com- 
plimented her on her charming little feet. 
They did not observe, around the bottom 
of her petticoat, yards and yards of flat 
silk braid, which made really a good 
strong rope, nor did they discover, hidden 
in her thick black hair, some gold pieces. 
When she was admitted to the cell of the 
duke, he was the most surprised man in 
Paris, and more so still when Trimousette, 
having suddenly found a very eloquent 
tongue, laid before him a clever plan of 
escape, along with all the braid she was 
ripping off her petticoat and the money 
out of her hair. The duke thought he 
knew women—certainly he had seen a 
great deal of them ever since he was a 
pretty page at the court of Louis the Fif- 
teenth. But he had not been much in the 
way of knowing true love, nor the magic 
which it works in the heart of a woman. 

He gazed at his wife with something 
like admiration for the first time, and was 
very gallant to her, kissing her hand. 
Trimousette did not now mistake gal- 
lantry for love. She had grown wise upon 
disappointments. She remained a short 
half hour, and then proudly, for all her 
humility, would not wait to be notified, 
but left her husband’s cell, bidding him 
good-by without a tear. Certainly the 
duke shed no tears. 

Three nights later, just before daylight, 
he dropped out of his prison window into 
the garden of the Temple, and scampered 
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off, the sentry very obligingly turning his 
back until the duke was well out of sight. 

Great was the hue and cry raised after 
the Duke of Belgarde. No suspicion at- 
tached to his little duchess, who was then 
on her way to the small castle on the 
Breton coast. 

Trimousette arrived at Boury under in- 
structions from the duke to remain there 
until she should get further directions 
from him. She reckoned upon remaining 
a month; and stayed three years and a 
half. 

Never in the same space of time had so 
much happened in any country as in 
France from 1789 to 1794. The old 
order that had lasted a thousand years was 
engulfed, and black chaos reigned. The 
little duchess in the old stone castle by the 
sea heard the reverberating thunders, and 
felt the earth rocking under her feet, and 
saw the crashing wreck of monarchy. She 
stirred not, having been told to remain 
tranquilly at Boury until her lord should 
send her word otherwise. The duke was 
in the thick of the tumult and was in dan- 
ger every hour of the day and night. He 
was sometimes a fugitive for his life; again 
he appeared boldly in Paris and defied ar- 
rest. The thing which Fernand, Duke 
of Belgarde, hated most was cowardice, 
and through this was he absolved from the 
spell of Madame de Valencay. She had 
fled to England and never ceased impor- 
tuning the duke by letter to run away 
from France. The duke on reading these 
letters would dash them under foot and 
trample upon them in his fury. Nor 
would he answer them, considering himself 
insulted by them. The duke made the hand- 
somest possible thanks to his duchess for 
her share in his escape, and really meant 
to show his appreciation of the fact that 
she was the only woman who had ever 
helped him and never bothered him. But 
too much was happening; rivers of blood 
were flowing everywhere, and only those 
things which were insistent made any im- 
pression on the duke, and Trimousette 
was the least insistent person on earth. 

Nothing more unlike the sweet dream 
which Trimousette had planned for Boury 
could be imagined than the life she led 
there for more than three years. She 


was quite alone, except for her dame de 
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Trimousette was mortally afraid. True, 
she had with her Diane, who was now 
blind and could scarcely creep at Trimou- 
sette’s heel when the two walked together 
upon the rocky shore at sunset to dream 
of the absent one, for Trimousette felt 
sure Diane dreamed of her beautiful, bril- 
liant master. In the long evenings spent 
in the gloomy old saloon Trimousette 
would take in her hands Diane’s trem- 
bling paws and whisper: 

“ Diane, do you think he ever remem- 
bers us? Do you think he will ever send 
for us?” 

And Diane would give a melancholy 
whine, indicating that she did not believe 
the duke ever would. Sure enough the 
duke did not send for either his wife or his 
dog, and poor Diane, weary of waiting, at 
last lay down peacefully one night by 
Trimousette’s bed and was found dead 
next morning. 

Trimousette felt more alone than ever 
in her life when the poor lame dog was 
dead. Soon after, she got news that Ma- 
dame de Floramour had died of chagrin at 
the disasters and irreligion into which 
France was plunged; and last—ah, cruel 
stroke!—Victor fell fighting gallantly in 
La Vendée. 

The young duchess bore these blows in 
patience and silence. The duke, who was 
in as great danger as Victor had ever been, 
managed to contrive a letter of sympathy 
to his duchess when the soul of Victor de 
Floramour was called away. The letter 
was very ill-spelled and ill-written, for the 
duke’s accomplishments were those of 
Henry the Fourth—he could drink, he 
could fight, and he could be gallant to the 
ladies, but he could not write, although 
he could think excellently well. Trimou- 
sette treasured this rude scrawl. It was 
the nearest to a love letter she had ever 
received from any man. 

In the long days and months and years 
she spent at Boury she was forced to em- 
ploy herself. She had no great taste for 
books beyond books of poetry, but she prac- 
ticed on the cracked harpsichord which 
had belonged to the duke’s mother, and 
developed a pretty little voice in which she 
sang to herself songs of love and longing. 
One day, during the winter of 1794, 
Trimousette got some news from Paris. 
Queen Marie Antoinette had followed 


King Louis to the guillotine, and the Duke 
of Belgarde was once more in the prison 
of the Temple. He got there by one of 
the few acts of stupidity, he ever committed 
in his life. He had slipped into Paris after 
the execution of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
determined to save the little Dauphin if 
the wit of man and the sacrifice of many 
lives could contrive it. Here came in the 
stupidity. This duke who could do every- 
thing superlatively well except to write 
and spell, undertook to pass himself off as 
a schoolmaster! Moreover, he wore a 
shabby brocade coat, the last remnant of 
his wardrobe. Robespierre and St. Just 
then had France by the throat and were 
murdering her children wolfishly. It did 
not take them long to discover that this 
schoolmaster. who could not spell was 
Fernand, Duke of Belgarde, and they 
promptly clapped him into prison. For 
those unfortunates imprisoned by these 
two men there was but one exit and that 
was in the arms of Madame Guillotine, 
who held a well-attended court at sun- 
set every day in the Place de la Révolu- 
tion. 

Within a fortnight Trimousette heard 
this grim news of her husband. It was 
February, the ground was covered with 
snow, and for a duchess to go to Paris was 
like putting one’s head in the lion’s mouth. 
All this was urged upon Trimousette by 
her dame de compagnie. It had no more 
effect upon her than the soft falling snow 
upon the Breton rocks. Before midnight 
on the day she heard the heart-breaking 
news Trimousette was on her way to 
Paris. She was not in her own ducal 
traveling chariot, but in the common dili- 
gence, for this inexperienced creature 
seemed gifted with a kind of prescience, 
nay, a genius of common sense, which 
stood her in place of actual knowledge of 
the world. She traveled as Madame Bel- 
garde, wisely dropping the de, and abso- 
lutely alone, refusing even to take a maid. 

Three days afterwards, on a March 
morning, Robespierre, the apostle of mur- 
der, had just finished arraying himself in 
the sky-blue coat and cream-colored 
trousers which he loved, when a lady was 
announced in the anteroom. Robespierre 
loved the society of ladies, and one of the 
privileges of his position as chief murderer 
was the sight of dainty women prostrate 
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before him, begging and imploring him 
for the lives of their husbands, fathers, or 
sons. 

The lady in this case neither prostrated 
herself, nor begged, nor implored. She 
was quite calm and _ self-possessed, and 
although not beautiful had fine black eyes. 
After making Robespierre a charming 
bow, she said, smiling: 

“Citizen Robespierre, I am Citizeness 
Belgarde, once known as the Duchess of 
Belgarde, and I have come to ask that I 
be admitted to share the imprisonment of 
my husband, once Duke of Belgarde.” 

Robespierre, who dearly loved a duchess, 
motioned Trimousette to be seated, then 
said in his croaking voice after a moment: 

“There is no doubt your husband has 
conspired against the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the only way in which those lib- 
erties can be secured is by the death of all 
those who would have destroyed liberty, 
like that tyrant Louis Capet.” 

Now, thought Robespierre, she will be- 
gin to sob and beg for her husband’s life. 
But not so. Trimousette reflected a mo- 
ment, and then said, softly and clearly: 

“The killing of His Most Christian 
Majesty and of the blessed Queen Marie 
Antoinette was barbarous murder.” 

Robespierre started violently. No man, 
much less a woman, had dared before to 
say so much to him. He looked with 
scowling green eyes at Trimousette com- 
posed and even smiling slightly. 

“The National Assembly long since de- 
creed the death of all who should advance 
such treason,” he said as soon as he could 
catch breath. 

“So I supposed,” replied Trimousette ; 
“but if I can but be allowed in my hus- 
band’s prison 

A light leaped into her black eyes as she 
spoke. Robespierre, stroking his chin, re- 
garded her critically. How would she go 
to the guillotine? Probably quite quietly, 
without making the least outcry or resist- 
ance. 

“ Now, Citizen Robespierre,” said Tri- 
mousette, rising and coming toward him, 
“surely, you cannot refuse the request 
of a lady. I came to you not only be- 
cause you have all power, but because I 
knew you to be gallant—a gentleman, in 
short.” 

Robespierre reflected and Trimousette 
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smiled. He spoke and she answered him 
with soft, insinuating words; and at last 
she got out of him the written commit- 
ment, charging her, too, with conspiring 
against the liberties of the people, and con- 
demning her to be imprisoned with her 
husband, Citizen Fernand Belgarde, in the 
prison of the Temple. 

Trimousette almost laughed aloud with 
joy when this grim document was made 
out, and gave Robespierre a bewitching 
little courtesy, such as the most finished co- 
quette might have done. She climbed joy- 
fully into the dirty cab with the dirtier 
gendarmes who were to deliver her to the 
jailers in the Temple. 

It was a mild March afternoon when 
he who had once been Duke of Belgarde 
sat at his prison window, looking down 
into the dreary old garden of the Temple. 
The window was semicircular, reaching 
from the floor half way to the low ceil- 
ing, and gave not much of sun or even 
light. The duke was thinking, strangely 
enough, of his duchess. She was a good 
little thing; shy, but not a born coward 
like the Valengcay woman—nay, somewhat 
indifferent to danger and, for a woman, 
averse from shrieking and screaming, but 
timid in her attitude toward life. She 
had certainly shown some ingenuity in for- 
warding his escape, now three years and 
a half ago. The duke had made up his 
mind upon his arrest that there was not 
much chance of a duke and peer of France 
escaping the guillotine, and so quite coolly 
accepted the certainty that his name would 
soon be in the list which was posted up, 
every morning, of those for whom the 
tumbrils would wait at seven o'clock in 
the evening. As his inexpertness with the 
pen had got him into his present plight, 
the duke determined to remedy that defect 
in his education. He had on his incarcera- 
tion gravely explained to the turnkey that 
there might not be much use for writing 
in purgatory, where he declared all gentle- 
men went—the revolutionists going to eter- 
nal punishment, and the ladies to heaven. 
Nevertheless, he meant to improve his hand- 
writing. On this March afternoon the 
duke, seated at a rickety table, was busy 
practicing his new accomplishment of writ- 
ing, when he heard the door of his cell open 
behind him. He did not turn his head. 


This Citizen Belgarde was a disdainful fel- 
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low, and never saw his jailers until they 
stood before him. In spite of this, and 
perhaps because of it, he was a favorite 
with turnkey Duval, who often frankly ex- 
pressed his regret that the day was not far 
off when Citizen Belgarde would be started 
on his way to the Place de la Révolution 
in a tumbril. ‘ 

Trimousette, standing just within the 
door, which was closed. behind her, had a 
good look at her duke—as good, that is, as 
her fast-beating heart would permit to her 
yearning tear-filled eyes. Upon his profile, 
clearly silhouetted against the window’s 
dim light, she saw the pallor of a prison. 
He still wore his shabby brocade coat and 
an embroidered waistcoat, but both were 
threadbare and dingy. His hair, long and 
curling, was tied with a black ribbon to 
distinguish him from the cropped heads 
which the revolutionists affected. But 
his eyes, the eyes of a fighter, were un- 
daunted, and his mouth still knew how to 
smile. The Duke of Belgarde considered 
that he had lost the game of life, and the 
only thing left was to pay like a-gentle- 
man. As Trimousette watched, he threw 
down his pen, pushed his chair back, 
cocked his feet upon the table, and began 
to whistle “ Vive Henri Quatre.” 

Still he had not looked toward her, and 
Trimousette’s courage—having brought her 
alone in night and storm from Brittany, 
and strongly sustained her when she went 
to see Robespierre of the green eyes and 
croaking voice, and got herself condemned 
to prison upon a capital charge—could not 
carry her the yard or two between her and 
her soul’s desire. 

But then the duke turned, recognized 
her, rose, obeying a sudden impulse, and 
opened his arms to her. True, he would 
have rejoiced to see a dog, even broken- 
legged Diane, anything which was con- 
nected with the splendid dream of the 
past. Yet was the duke actually glad to 
see the only woman who could love him 
without worrying him. 

Trimousette did not fly into his arms. 
Poor soul, even at that moment rose the 
undying instinct of womanhood not to 
yield too quickly. The duke came for- 
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ward and, by the same impulse, swept her 
in his arms. At once, in the twinkling of 
an eye, love was born within him, and he 
kissed her as a lover for the first time in 
their married life. The little cell reeled 
before Trimousette’s eyes. She had lost 
all, even her life was a forfeit, but she had 
gained all—her husband’s love. 

Presently the first agitation was past, 
and Trimousette told, as if it were the 
simplest thing in the world, the story of 
her journey alone by diligence from the 
Breton coast to Paris, and how she forced 
her way into Robespierre’s presence and 
had wrung from him the boon of being 
with her husband. 

“ But let us not deceive ourselves,” said 
the duke, gently, still holding her to his 
breast. “I shall not escape from the Tem- 
ple this time. No man has ever got away 
from this prison twice. I am destined to 
follow His Majesty the King and Her 
Majesty the Queen to the guillotine.” 

He expected that Trimousette would 
faint or shriek when he said this, but she 
looked at him with calm eyes and answered 
in a soft, unbroken voice: 

“So it may be, but Robespierre has 
promised me that when you leave the 
prison I shall go with you.” 

The duke held her a little way from 
him and studied her reflectively. Yes, it 
was better so. In a flash had been re- 
vealed to him the height and depth of her 
adoration. What would be her fate if left 
alone among those howling wolves who 
now ravened France? He would have 
taken with him any creature that he loved, 
as he would have saved a bullet for that 
creature if he had been surrounded and 
overwhelmed by savages, whose blood 
thirst must be appeased. 

“Well, then,” continued Trimousette, 
still smiling and composed, “let us here 
await God’s will.” 

“ And that of the National Assembly,” 
grimly replied the duke, who had not be- 
come either pious or forgiving under the 
shadow of the guillotine, but like all men 
was the same in all circumstances. Some, 
however, mistake fear for repentance—not 
so Fernand, Duke of Belgarde. 
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REACHING THE MILLIONS 


By J. WALTER THOMPSON 


ORTY years ago magazine 
W advertising was virtually 
unknown. To-day a space 
equal to more than 700,- 
ooo agate lines is taken 
= monthly by advertisers in 
* American magazines. The 
colossal volume of this advertising will be 
readily comprehended by comparing its 
quantity with the number of lines in the 
Bible and Shakespeare. ‘The ‘Bible has a 
little aver 120,000 agate lines and Shake- 
speare 136,000. In a year, therefore, the 
magazines of America devote over thirty 
times more space to advertising than is cov- 
ered by Holy Writ and the dramas of 
Shakespeare combined. 

In modern times advertising has become 
one of the mainstays, and in many lines the 
principal creative force for business, and 
yet, the wonder is that so many men hav- 
ing a good business reputation fail utterly 
to grasp its possibilities or the necessity for 
continuous advertising. 

If a man proposes to manufacture, and 
decides to build a factory, he arranges his 
finances to build the whole factory and does 
not expect any return on his investment 
until the plant is completed and in working 
order. When it comes to advertising, how- 
ever, a large percentage of these same busi- 
ness men, who are without other than a 
limited knowledge of advertising, insist 
upon starting their advertising campaign 
and then stopping when they reach the first 
story, so to speak, to see if it pays out. 
There is no business plan that ever won 
out unless it was carried through to a finish, 
and this is more true in advertising than 
along ordinary lines. 

. The human. mind is like a fertile field. 
Sow the seed and let it take root and grow, 
and in due time the harvest comes. But 





the man who expects the harvest the day 
or month after the sowing of the seed 
would be looked upon as deficient in com- 
mon sense. 

A doctor was once visited by a dyspeptic 
patient who, after stating his case, said: “I 
want to get well and fat.” The doctor 
informed him that if he would eat good, 
nourishing food and plenty of it, his dys- 
pepsia would leave him and he would get 
both well and fat. About two weeks after- 
wards the man again called and reported 
that he was not much better, and in ex- 
plaining what he had done, said: “ For two 
days I ate good and hearty meals and then 
waited to see if I got fat.” 

This is much like the course pursued by 
many advertisers. Everything in nature, 
science, mathematics, and business is found- 
ed on cause and effect, and the effect will 
follow the cause as surely in advertising as 
in any other department of life. But if you 
do not give the plant time to grow, or con- 
tinue the advertising long enough to pene- 
trate the human mind, you cannot expect 
the effect to be the desired success. Fully 
ninety per cent of the failures in advertising 
are due to the failure of the advertiser to 
carry his campaign to a finish. 

It may fairly be claimed that the year 
1908 is the fortieth anniversary of the birth 
of magazine advertising. In 1868 the 
magazine field was an unknown quantity to 
the advertiser. It had received little at- 
tention, was practically uncultivated, and 
there were no figures on which to base an 
opinion of the value of magazine adver- 
tising. There was not at this time a solici- 
tor of magazine advertising in the United 
States. 

The magazines of this period were, in 
general, house organs or literary ventures 
of more or less pretension, but from the 
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advertising viewpoint small and insignif- 
icant. Of the better publications, many, 
including Harper's Monthly, declined to 
insert outside or foreign advertising on any 
terms. Such magazines as did accept outside 
advertising and possessed a rate card, con- 
sidered that they were doing well if they 
could show a page and a half or two pages 
of advertising in each issue. This advertis- 
ing came unsolicited and almost undesired. 
The publishers received it and printed it 
almost under protest and with a sublime 
indifference to results. Did it pay the ad- 
vertiser? Would he increase the amount 
of space he used? Would he renew his 
advertisement? Such questions did not 
trouble the minds of the magazine pub- 
lishers. 

Magazine advertising was in this em- 
bryonic stage in the year 1868, when a 
young man of twenty, looking about him 
for a permanent occupation, decided that he 
would go into the advertising business. 
Entering the employment of .a one-man 
agency as” bookkeeper and assistant, he 
speedily discovered that business was not 
coming fast enough to be profitable, and 
that if he wanted to collect his salary, as 
well as to earn it, he would have to go out- 
side and personally hustle for business. 

After a.conference with the one member 
of the firm, it was agreed that the younger 
man might find work on the outside more 
pleasant and more profitable than work at 
the desk, and it was decided that he should 
become the business solicitor for the house. 

It was, perhaps, his very inexperience 
which enabled this young man to look over 
the advertising field as it then existed, free 
from hampering prejudices and from limit- 
ing preconceptions. Advertising traditions 
and accepted formulas of advertising suc- 
cess did not burden him. He reasoned that 
the first essential of success for himself was 
to make advertising pay the man who spent 
his money for space and copy. 

It is characteristic of the new spirit that 
was to take possession of American business, 
that this young advertiser got his original 
inspiration that led to large success from 
the old rhyme that runs: 


God bless our wives, they fill our hives 
With little bees and honey, 

They smooth life’s shocks, they mend our socks, 
But don’t they spend the money! 


That last point he seized upon. The 
women spend the money, and to reach the 
women, one must enter the family. And 
to reach the family hearth, the young adver- 
tising agent turned to the magazines. He 
noticed that these publications were bought 
at the news stands to be carried home, or 
subscribed to directly from the family circle. 
There the publication lived for thirty days. 
The young man was amazed that the busi- 
ness and publishing world hitherto had 
failed to grasp the possibilities of such a 
medium in the advertising business. 

At this period Philadelphia was the 
magazine center in America. From that 
city came Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Peter- 
son’s Magazine. The main advertisement 
in both these publications announced a brand 
of tea, but the firm who advertised went out 
of business. An opportunity thus presented 
itself to the young advertising agent to fill 
the vacancy. He approached an asbestos 
roofing company. The idea of advertising 
roofing in a woman’s magazine was regarded 
as a joke by the manufacturers, but they 
finally capitulated to the agent and gave 
one advertisement for one insertion in each 
magazine. The result was a quick and sur- 
prising boom in asbestos roofing. H. W. 
Johns, at the head of the company, said that 
his plant got more good agents from that 
one advertisement than from any other 
single source. 

An incident of another character con- 
vinced the young solicitor that he was on 
the right track in introducing American 
commodities through the pages of maga- 
zines. Moreover, the second success un- 
covered unlooked-for possibilities in the 
magazine field. A merchant found himself 
overstocked with a lot of jackstraws from 
Germany. For sixty-two dollars he bought 
a quarter page of advertising space in Peter- 
son’s Magazine, and offered the jackstraws 
for sale. Within twenty days he had re- 
ceived more than three thousand dollars in 
sums of fifteen, twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents. 

This unique success established the fact 
that magazine advertisements were read in 
the family, and that the readers had money 
to spend, and would spend it on goods that 
were advertised. 

The possibilities in the wide range of ar- 
ticles to be sold, from jackstraws to asbestos 
roofing, appealed to the young advertiser, 
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and likewise convinced the business world 
that American enterprise was just on the 
border of a vast and fruitful field which had 
never been explored. 

From this period the progress of the 
young solicitor was rapid. In a short time 
the list of magazines of which he was the 
sole representative was increased to thirty. 
In time publishers discovered that they were 
making some money from their advertising 
departments, and as all the advertising 
pages were backed up on the reading pages, 
the gross receipts amounted to net profits. 

The first time in its history that Peter- 
son’s Magazine put out an issue containing 
twenty-five pages of advertising was in a 
Christmas number. To the young adver- 
tising solicitor it was a banner issue, the 
fruition of hopes deferred, the harbinger of 
greater successes to come. But he had not 
reckoned with the publisher. Did that 
gentleman rejoice? Did he ‘ whoop out 
loud and throw his hat”? Did he say: 
“Well done and do it some more”? Not 
he. He was angry because the advertising 
encroached upon his literary space. He 
wanted to know what was meant by load- 
ing his publication up and weighing it down 
with such a lot of advertising. What 
would the subscribers think when they 
found twenty-five of ninety-six pages of 
Peterson’s taken up with advertisements ? 

The publisher received the retort courte- 
ous in response to his letters breathing 
anathema on advertising. It was pleasant- 
ly suggested that in the forthcoming issue 
the number of pages could be increased so 
that the advertising would not trespass on 
the pages sacred to pure literature. But 
this suggestion aroused more ire. It meant 
spending more money for paper, and this 
did not appeal to the publisher even when 
it was buying a sprat to catch a whale. 
Ultimately being “ between the devil and 
the deep sea,” he compromised, and offered 
a sop to the devil by adding eight pages to 
the publication. 

This, then, is a brief outline of the story 
of the beginnings of magazine advertising. 
It is hardly possible to convey adequately an 
approximate idea of the conditions under 
which this advertising started, or of the 
difficulties overcome in its development. 
To the man who glances around him at the 
multiplicity of modern magazines, world- 
wide in the scope of their interests, beauti- 
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ful in typography, exquisite in illustration, 
it would seem that the advertising carried 
in these publications would naturally grav- 
itate to them without effort made or in- . 
ducement offered. 

But let him who holds this idea go to 
some library and examine the files of the 
magazines printed forty years ago and he 
will find that the advertising section of the 
modern magazine is more wonderful ‘in its 
scope, more beautiful in typography and 
illustrations, than the literary pages so 
highly prized and highly paid for in the 
days of 1868. The somber daguerreotype 
is not farther removed from the exquisite 
beauty of the latest success in color photog- 
raphy than is the magazine of to-day from 
that of forty years ago. 

Yet it is interesting to think that, as the 
modern magazine is an evolution from that 
colorless publication of the past, so the ad- 
vertising section of the modern magazine 
is an evolution from that one and a half to 
two pages which marked the high tide of 
success in the earlier editions of Godey’s 
and Peterson’s. 

The progress from that date could be un- 
derstood by glancing at the record of rev- 
enue flowing in to the leading magazines 
to-day. Large revenues are enjoyed by 
American magazines from their advertising 
alone. So important has the advertising 
department become that some of the maga- 
zines publish the advertising section in ad- 
vance of the regular monthly issue, and 
send it out to advertisers twenty days in 
advance of the regular day of publication. 

The greatest impetus to modern maga- 
zine advertising came with the advent of 
the high-class magazine selling for a dime. 
Before the ten- and fifteen-cent magazines 
appeared the dignified publications were 
confined in their circulation to the literary 
and social elect. It was not alone the price 
that kept the general public from purchas- 
ing these publications; the magazines made 
little if any effort to be considered popular. 
There was practically no art in the pages, 
and no beauty in the print. Literature in 
the lighter vein was rare, and humor almost 
unknown. The magazine was taken seri- 
ously, as it deserved to be. It occupied a 
place in the public’s esteem somewhere be- 
tween the catechism and a government re- 
port. 

The change to a popular price was part 


























of the same movement that made the maga- 
zine itself a form of publication that ap- 
pealed to the masses. The pages began to 
entertain. And it should be kept in mind, 
too, that new agencies of light have made 
it possible at night for millions of people to 
read who formerly went to bed at dark. 

The magazines began to secure greater 
and greater circulation. Monthly publica- 
tions that had rejoiced in a circulation of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 copies began to exceed 
the 50,000 mark, and to reach out for the 
success which was to give some of the maga- 
zines a subscription list of more than half 
a million. 

One result of this national magazine 
habit is the national magazine advertiser. 
The man who wants to make a persistent 
cumulative appeal to a national public 
must look to the magazines. No one in the 
least degree familiar with the advertising 
pages of the magazines can fail to recall 
offhand the names of half a dozen familiar 
firms or their wares which have made a 
national success through magazine adver- 
tising. And these names on the tip of the 
tongue are only a few of the hundreds 
which have achieved national fame and for- 
tune through the magazines. Associated 
with these are many other successful ad- 
vertisers who, while not limiting themselves 
to magazine advertising, nevertheless count 
on it as the backbone of successful pub- 
licity and make it an essential feature of 
every advertising campaign. 

It is a tribute to the American people, 
to the advertisers, and to the publishers of 
magazines, that in the process of making 
these periodicals popular, it has not been 
found necessary to lower the tone on any 
page. On the contrary, the present-day 
magazines, read altogether by many million 
people, carry the best stories, the best ar- 
ticles, the best poems, and the best adver- 
tising matter which contemporary genius 
can produce. 

Magazine advertising has had much to 
do with the development of art in American 
industry. The most efficient artists and 
many of the best writers are codperating 
with the keenest commercial minds for the 
magazines. And perforce the commodities 
thus cleverly announced are perfected in 
keeping with the character of this modern 
business literature. 

With the growth of the magazine busi- 
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ness has come an increasing knowledge of 
the processes of mind of magazine readers, 
until to-day magazine advertising is con- 
ducted on what is recognized as “ sound 
psychological lines.” This may sound like 
sacrilege to the philosopher. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that advertising is becoming a 
commercial science. ‘There is demand for 
the finest kind of discrimination in the 
writing and placing of advertisements. The 
business of advertising in magazines now 
employs authors and artists rivaling in 
taste and efficiency the editors and illustra- 
tors of the magazines themselves. 

With the growth of competition has come 
increasing pressure to secure success. The 
result is that advertising pages to-day are 
intensely interesting. Modern advertising 
in America is not only interesting, but it is 
a clear-cut picture of the spirit and progress 
of the age. Every period in the world’s 
history has been distinguished by the 
phrases it creates. The whole history of 
Roman conquest was summed up in the 
laconic message of three words, “ Veni, vidi, 
vici,’ which Czsar sent back to the senate. 
The voice of the Revolution became articu- 
late “in the name of the great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.” 

The present age is pacific. The splen- 
did energy of the people to-day is happily 
expended in the arts of industry. And 
the character of our advertising tells the 
tale. 

The phrases developed by genius operat- 
ing in the business field show that the 
American people are taking a delight in 
the buying and selling of merchandise. 
Commerce has passed the sordid age, and 
just as the Government employs a St. 
Gaudens to beautify its coins, so the world 
of business is making its appeal to wit, 
imagination, and artistic sense of the peo- 
ple. The advertisements in magazines are 
distinguished by their success in trusting to 
the mental quickness and fertility of read- 
ers. 

Magazine advertising does more than 
add to the attractiveness of these publica- 
tions. The advertising section supplies a 
world of business news. It is a monthly 
story of progress in industrial art. Mod- 
ern advertising is news.. The advertising 
pages in the magazines describe new inven- 
tions, new fabrics, new articles of food and 
wear; they illustrate the fads and fancies 
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of modern fashion. They open new and 
alluring fields of thought and invite to un- 
accustomed lands by picturesque scenes of 
foreign travel. In their interests and at- 
tractions they cover the whole field of 
latter-day progress. 

These advertisements educate the people 
to a knowledge of the comforts, conven- 
iences, and luxuries of life and create the 
desire to share in their enjoyment. This 
desire bears ultimate fruit in purchase and 
possession. It is reflected in the local trade 
and in the local stocks. Magazine readers 
become personal advocates of the adver- 
tised articles which they have tried and 
found satisfactory. They influence the local 
storekeeper to put into his stock advertised 
goods in which he would not otherwise 
have become so quickly and so intelligently 
interested. Their minds are led out to a 
national view of life and living and they 
reflect their broadened education in in- 
fluence on the community as well as in the 
advertised articles which are consumed in 
the home. 

The future for the magazine field in ex- 
tending the products of American manu- 
facture is alluring. It is estimated that more 
than $600,000,000 altogether is expended 
in all kinds of advertising throughout the 
continent. It is the common testimony 
of advertisers that the millions reached 
through the magazines comprise the most 
liberal and persistent purchasers in America. 

The American magazine is a national 
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institution. It is progressive. It never 
tires nor stands still. It commands the serv-’ 
ices and the energies of the greatest editors, 
writers, and illustrators of the day. It is 
a magnificent monument to American en- 
terprise, American genius, and American 
skill. Every issue of such a magazine is a 
new creation, as wonderful as a new dawn, 
as splendid as a new sunrise. In paying 
this sincere tribute of admiration to the 
magazine of art and literature let it not be 
forgotten that this triumph of American 
thought and skill would be impossible with- 
out the advertising section of the magazine 
and the money it contributes to the support 
of literature. 

There is a familiar story of an organ 
blower who congratulated a famous organ- 
ist after a church service on “ how well we 
played this morning.” The indignant 
musician resented the “ we,” which includ- 
ed him, the artist, with the mechanic who 
merely pumped the vital breath into his 
instrument. The humble organ blower 
felt aggrieved at the snub he received, and 
to demonstrate the reality of his partnership 
with the organist, he stopped pumping air 
right in the middle of a voluntary. Of 
course the music stopped and the musician 
vainly appealed to dumb keys. After all 
it was “ we” who played the organ. 

In the spirit of the organ blower, the 
commercial pages of the advertising section 
may say to the proudest magazine: “ What 
a splendid number we got out this month.” 





A PRAYER TO SPRING 


By FREDERICK TRUESDELL 


IVE me the comradeship to recognize © 
The strange, rapt glance of him who surely hears 

Pan’s Spring-song sound across the twilight weirs, 
When toward night’s arms the vagrant mists arise. 
Give me that far-off look in artists’ eyes, 
Who hearken to the music of the spheres, 
Too clear, too fine, too far for other ears; 
Or sense a fleeing nymph in wild birds’ cries. 


I would have this, that I might catch and hold 
All Beauty, struggling to my starved, parched lips 
And drink her soul up in a wonder-kiss. 

One instant thus, and as my limbs grow old, 
And that impatient wanton from me slips, 

Then Death—with just the memory of my bliss. 




















UNAMERICAN AMERICANISMS 


By GEORGE E. WADE 


THAT an Englishman should say, as does Mr. George E. Wade, the famous sculptor, 

that we curtail Liberty in America because we take so many liberties is hardly more 
surprising than that he finds us artistic and diffident. So far do his views of us vary 
from those generally supposed to exist abroad that they are as interesting as the reasons 
by which he explains them. Mr. Wade is not only England’s foremost sculptor, but he 
is also a student of English affairs. He thus speaks not only from the standpoint of the 
artist but also from that of the student of social conditions, so that his impressions of 
America are particularly pertinent. Mr. Wade made what is, perhaps, the greatest statue 
of Queen Victoria and is the author of the great Peace memorial in South Africa. He 
has also to his credit the statues of King Edward, Queen Alexandra, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and many other notable persons, together with a large number of ideal and 








imaginative works.—EDITOR. 


Beet OMING from the evi- 
Mey 6dences of a great past to 
the evidences of a great 
future—from Europe to 
America — the first im- 
pression is of the enor- 
mousness of everything. 
The great city where one lands, having 
been constrained in its horizontal develop- 
ment, has literally rushed up into the sky 
in unlimited vertical growth in a manner 
strikingly typical of American character- 
istics and resource. The imagination is 
immediately set to work in an attempt to 
realize the future of this country, where 
not only the products of nature are found 
in an exaggerated form, but where man 
seems prepared to face and overcome difh- 
culties in the same stupendous way. The 
first sensation upon landing immediately in 
the streets of New York is the vivid life 
and stirring vitality of its people as evi- 
denced on all sides in the actual work in 
progress; the crowded means of transit so 
liberally yet so insufficiently supplied to 
facilitate the perpetual movement of its 
busy population. At the same time one 
cannot but remark that this busy develop- 
ment leaves neglected some of the almost 
necessary luxuries, such, for instance, as the 





smoothness and cleanliness of the streets. 
But as one passes up through the city from 
beneath the shadow of the great skyscrapers 
and leaves the business quarters for the 
residential sections, the fact that the build- 
ers of the city have been working out 
schemes for the beautiful as well as for the 
practically useful becomes apparent. The 
wealth acquired at one end of the city has 
been lavished at the other in the attempt 
to make life graceful as well as strenuous. 
Judged by conditions in the Old World, 
you in America have scarcely scratched the 
surface of your stores of wealth. Every- 
thing here is, to use a professional term, 
heroic in size. Of your possibilities and 
future it is difficult to form an adequate 
idea. Of the characteristics of your people 
and of the details of their lives—the little 
features which go to make up the whole— 
I had, on arriving, an erroneous idea. Of 
course after three months spent in Amer- 
ica I may be accused of hardly having a 
right to form an opinion at all. But to the 
person coming to your country for the first 
time with, as it were, a new perspective, 
the so-called little things stand out with a 
clearness lost to you, a part of whose daily 
life they are. Just as in the case of a man 
who, walking for the first time through the 
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street in which I have lived for many years, 
would note many details forgotten by my- 
self, and would be able to give a more vivid 
and correct idea of its characteristics than 
I could, so is the newcomer to this country, 
like myself, struck by significant details 
overlooked by Americans. 

Now, there is no doubt that in the Old 
World the general vaguely formed idea of 
an American is that he has an intense pas- 
sion for liberty, is extremely democratic 
and self-reliant, and is at the same time ab- 
solutely sure of himself and his country 
and American institutions and character- 
istics generally. In fact, to put it shortly, 
he is, from the European standpoint, a bit 
of a swaggerer, while at the same time he is 
looked upon as lacking in the artistic tem- 
perament and the appreciation of and re- 
spect for the refined values of the Old 
World. It seems to me that this idea is 
exactly the reverse of the facts. 

In its entirety America cannot be any- 
thing but American, of course. Yet it 
seems to me that when this entirety is dis- 
sected, its component details studied, they 
are not always American. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the liberty which more than any- 
thing else is supposed to be characteristic. 

Yet I do not find liberty here, judged by 
the English standard. You have or, rather, 
take liberties innumerable, but you take so 
many of these liberties that by so doing you 
destroy liberty. Everyone seems to tread on 
the toes of everyone else, and no one seems 
prepared to make concessions, thus destroy- 
ing individual liberty. If you do a deliberate 
injury to another and interfere with his 
rights as a citizen, and the authority sup- 
ports you in so doing, you are destroying 
the very idea of liberty in yourselves and 
your co-citizens. A contract, for example, 
freely entered into should be freely sup- 
ported, even were the devil himself a party 
to it; not for the sake of the devil, but 
on your own account. And as to your laws, 
liberty and justice cannot be achieved by 
law alone, but only in the general acceptance 
and obedience of the law. Yet here each 
one seems to be striving to apply the law 
for his own personal ends, to break the law, 
as jit were, under the protection of the 
laws. You construct a system of laws un- 
der which a man, perhaps better advised, 
may obtain millions through legal evasions, 
and then suddenly you turn and pull him 
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from his pedestal, on which your very laws 
have set him, making the individual the 
scapegoat for the mistakes of all. 

Liberty is founded not on coercion, but 
on mutual concessions. What you do not 
give you cannot take, and it is the liberties 
you take which eliminate the liberty you 
should give. If you do not respect others 
you gain no respect. If you have no self- 
respect, others will not respect. It is the 
realization of liberty in each individual 
that seems to be lacking which can alone 
make a free community. Where, then, is 
your American liberty? ‘There is a basis 
for this inquiry in the recent trend of your 
national and state legislation, attempts to 
make the laws applicable to all alike, and 
to prevent some individuals from utilizing 
the laws for personal benefit to the detri- 
ment of others—not to make concessions, 
but to take them. But like those liberties 
which you take, and do not give, the demo- 
cratic idea and the desire to give evidence of 
equality often works only one way. A very 
wealthy and prominent American remarked : 
“Why, I look upon myself as just as good 
as King Edward.” ‘The reply should have 
been: “ Certainly; you are right, if you are 
willing to admit that anyone else is just as 
good as you are.” ‘That remark portrayed 
a great characteristic of American democ- 
racy. 

And your so-called conceit! The Amer- 
ican, far from being cocksure of himself 
and his country, is at heart diffident and 
anxious about both. He wants passionately 
to be and to have the best of everything, 
and he is reaching out vaguely for it, and 
without doubt will ultimately realize it. 
But he has an unaccountably exaggerated 
respect for the things of the Old World and 
an uncertainty about himself, and his ap- 
parent self-assurance is a cover to this atti- 
tude of modesty. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding 
about modesty and conceit. The man who 
is really self-satisfied and sure of himself 
and his position never bounces nor asserts 
himself, but rests tranquil in his own con- 
ceit and obtains the reputation of being a 
modest man. The man who is anxious 
about himself and is keen to gain and to 
deserve the good opinion of others, notwith- 
standing this modesty, will attempt by all 
means to assert and recommend himself, and 
so gains the reputation of conceit. 














There is only one America. Why should 
not Americans be content to be American? 
Why will they not be democratic and free? 
This question is first suggested to me by 
their attitude in the matter of the arts, 
where, instead of forming their own schools, 
they kill their incipient individuality by en- 
tirely Europeanizing themselves, thus be- 
coming copyists. Surely this is very un- 
American; for those who follow must, 
while doing so, walk behind. Better would 
it be for America to lock up its developing 
artists than to send them to be smudged 
out in the Old World. There are so many 
able artists in the country that it seems a 
pity they should not at once begin to form 
a distinctive American school. 

Now as to the impression that Americans 
lack the artistic temperament. There is no 
doubt, notwithstanding the general impres- 
sion to the contrary, that the American 
has the artistic temperament very strongly 
marked. To show this artistic tempera- 
ment it is not necessary that one should be 
what may be called an executive artist. It 
is not the question of the occupation, but 
the bent of the mind; it is a question of 
the standard of excellence. All who work 
must do so either as slaves or artists; either 
they work in a perfunctory and unwilling 
way because they must, in which case they 
are as much slaves as if they were working 
under the whip; or their mind, sentiment, 
and enthusiasm unite in the effort to get 
at the very soul of the matter. Then they 
are working as artists. And it is because 
of this wonderful enthusiasm with which 
you Americans take hold of any work, the 
fire and zeal which you give to it, and the 
intensity with which you pursue it while 
it is in your minds, that you are entitled 
to be considered as possessing the artistic 
temperament to a wonderful degree. You 
work as though inspired, and that spirit 
can produce anything. You are still too 
busy making money to turn this tempera- 
ment to the production of great works of 
art, but they will come. No race temper- 
amentally gifted with the enthusiasm and 
fire of the artist can long postpone this. 

It is a tremendous asset—this doing with 
all your strength whatever you set your 
heart on. Of course this enthusiasm may 
carry you too rapidly. Take your present 
enthusiasm for reform. You have gone far, 
though you still have far to go. But you 
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have done it with amazing rapidity. The 
body politic has been given not one but a 
series of shakings, until, in various quar- 
ters, I hear it has been said that it has been 
shaken into collapse. If, for example, you 
had a viciously erring young son who need- 
ed correction and you should give him such 
a thrashing as to send him to bed with 
head bound up and an arm in splints, you 
must admit it would be well to await his 
recovery before giving him another hiding, 
however much deserved, lest you kill him. 
But then in a country where everything 
moves so rapidly, and the movement is so 
intense, no part of the machine can lag 
behind. 

Judged from our viewpoint, you seem to 
be indulging a bit in what we call firing 
into the brown. When you are shooting 
at a malefactor it doesn’t seem to matter 
how many others are brought down. But 
then this may be an ultimate form of jus- 
tice, for it is surprising to note how anx- 
ious is the public to get in with doubtful 
schemes and plans for money-making as 
long as they are successful. If general con- 
ditions have bred the disease you seek to 
cure, I suppose general conditions must pay 
the penalty. 

And your women! They are altogether 
charming, so charming, indeed, that they 
make an easy conquest. As a result your 
American husbands are slaves. For the in- 
evitable result of easy conquest is servitude. 
And busy as are American men, your Amer- 
ican women seem to be even busier—enjoy- 
ing themselves. America is a paradise for 
women, a paradise in which they all sing 
in chorus. One finds among them few lis- 
teners. They are the freest Americans in 
the country. And they are wonderfully 
well informed, though, naturally enough, 
not all of their information is digested. 
They are tactful and invigorating—the 
leaven of the loaf. To the natural inheri- 
tance of her dour Anglo-Saxon sincerity 
the American woman adds a seasoning spice 
of Latin insincerity which relieves life of 
its friction. 

All these matters are details, if you will, 
yet details which strike the newcomer. One 
cannot, of course, judge America by New 
York. It is, however, the greatest cosmo- 
politan center, and reflects much that is 
American. It is a laboratory for psycho- 
logical study. Take, for example, the music 
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played in your cafés and restaurants. To 
the foreigner’s ear the tempo is extremely 
slow. The music which we hear under 
similar conditions elsewhere is played in 
quicker time. There is a perfectly natural 
explanation to this even though it be psy- 
chological. The American temperament 
is volatile, intense. As a result it utilizes 
slow music as a sedative during its only 
waking hours of rest—that is, at dinner. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, is 
more stolid and looks to his music for a 
stimulant. 

Another thing which has surprised me 
is the look of taciturnity, almost mournful- 
ness, which stamps the face of the average 
New Yorker. I do not suppose you think 
of it or even notice it. Now, trivial as the 
point may seem, it is to me an index of dif- 
ferences in character between Americans 
and . Englishmen — both from the same 
parent stock. Climatic conditions, environ- 
ment, make differences. Remembering this, 
is it not natural to believe that the taciturn- 
ity observable on the faces of men in New 
York is but a returning inclination toward 
the type of the American Indian whom this 
environment produced? How else can one 
account for the differences which have 
arisen between the American and English 
type? How else can one account for the 
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bony face, the high cheek bones, the lithe 
figures, and the taciturn expression which 
mark a type of the American youth? 

But after all, while climate, environ- 
ment, opportunity, and needs may create 
many differences between the American 
and the English type, they are still small. 
Coming from the same parent stock there 
are no big differences between the two races. 
That is why an analysis of the small dif- 
ferences which exist becomes interesting. 
We are different, yet alike. ‘The American 
ideal is the British ideal. Liberty and 
fair play, these underlie both systems. And 
it is worth while to view your wonderful 
future in the light of the belief that the 
American is not self-assertive and unartistic 
and crude, but anxiously diffiident, wishing 
to have the best, to be the best, yet not sure 
of himself or valuing sufficiently his own 
characteristics and future. There is much 
to be worked out, much to be adjusted, 
but it is‘certain that your wonderful genius 
and zeal for work will substitute liberty 
for liberties and equal laws for unequal 
laws. England looks to-day on America 
not as some cartoonists would have it, as 
l’enfant terrible, but with a justifiable pride, 
mingled with a bit of awe, upon a nation 
of wonder-workers, the most wonderfully 
adaptable people which the world has seen. 
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gT has come to be recog- 
nized in this country that 
there is one agency more 
powerful than any other 
to influence whatever 
movement enlists its inter- 
est—the crystallized opin- 
ion of American womankind. The same 
conviction has been expressed seriously, 
poetically, even flippantly, according to the 
spirit of the speaker, in a multitude of 
phrases, literal and metaphorical, . from 
“ The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world,” to ““ When a woman 
will, she will, and there’s an end on’t.” It 
is this fact that gives cause for rejoicing 
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that the interest of the women of America 
has been aroused and fixed upon what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has declared to be the ques- 
tion of greatest gravity now before the 
nation—the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 

There is no longer any novelty in felici- 
tating the women of the country on what 
has been done by their leaders and their 
cohorts in the great club movements, or 
through other channels, to promote worthy 
legislation looking toward moral, economic, 
and intellectual betterment for themselves 
and thus for the race. Of course they have 
been the vital force to suggest and enact 
such betterments. Of course they have led 
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a score of noble activities to a successful 
conclusion, and having finished’each success 
have moved on to attempt another. A mere 
catalogue of the things they have accom- 
plished would be impressive without expan- 
sion. The safeguarding of woman’s share 
in her own children, her own property, her 
own person, her own life; the best part of 
the wise legislation as to child labor and the 
age of consent; the cultivation of a national 
conscience as to the liquor question and 
various allied moral and economic problems; 
school, the home, sanitation, and a multi- 
tude of other broad fields have been the 
objects of effective work by women. 

As well begin to felicitate mankind for 
what man has done for its betterment, as 
nowadays to offer smug congratulations to 
the other sex. The only reason for the fore- 
going paragraph here is to recall past 
achievements as an earnest of what may 
now be done. 

When in the March number of this maga- 
zine an article was printed under the title 
“Waste: Woman’s Opportunity,” there 
was no thought that the response would be 
so prompt and so general. The tenor of the 
article was to show, first, the tremendous 
and wasteful destruction of our natural re- 
sources in timber, soil, water, coal, and other 
things less conspicuous; and, second, the 
rich opportunity that exists for the women 
of America to unite their efforts and influ- 
ence in an effective protest that would save 
incalculable wealth to the nation. 

Almost instantly, by letter and through 
the press, this latter thought was recog- 
nized as suggesting the most valuable re- 
enforcement of strength to the general 
movement. Letters began to pour into the 
editorial office, written by men and women 
to whose attention the article had been 
drawn, applauding the idea and urging that 
it be expanded and applied. 

And, happily, the most vigorous approval 
of the suggestions made by Appleton’s 
Magazine came from the women who are 
in places of influence in their own organiza- 
tions, glad to find an ally to voice approval 
for what has been done already, and to urge 
further activities. 

Even now they have begun to do valuable 
and telling service. Most important of all, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has enlisted in this cause of national thrift, 
and at the biennial convention to be held 
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in Boston in June, the preservation of the 
forests will be a subject for discussion, un- 
der the leadership of a Forestry Committee 
already at work. Eight hundred thousand 
American women are represented by this 
convention, a force for accomplishment hard 
to overestimate. : 

“This is especially a field for the atten- 
tion and codperation of women,” writes 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of the General Fed- 
eration, from Portsmouth, N. H., in 
a recent letter to Appleton’s Magazine, 
“since the whole history of the world 
teaches us that the work of woman has been 
to preserve and conserve, while that of man 
has been to enter new fields and to embark 
upon new ventures.” 

And from another point of view, Gov- 
ernor Harris, of Ohio, writes that he be- 
lieves the plan of enlisting the interest of 
women in the great movement to be a very 
happy one, “in view of the historical fact 
that the women of this country generally 
accomplish what they set out to do.” 

Writes Mrs, Minnetta Theodora Taylor, 
from Greencastle, Ind.: “ I believe from my 
experience that the question of preventing 
the waste of natural resources will be more 
interesting to women generally than almost 
any current question.” 

From Mrs. C. B. Clark, of Hot 
Springs, S. D., comes this expression: “ Our 
scores of clubs and their thousands of 
women should be and certainly can be awak- 
ened to active work along these lines.” 

The chairman of the Department of For- 
estry and Palisades of the New Jersey State 
Federation, Miss S$. Elizabeth Demarest, of 
Passaic, urges that information be multi- 
plied, and that mothers should teach their 
children the value and beauty of our natural 
resources, so that at any rate the mistakes 
of this géneration shall not be repeated in 
another. 

Governor Cutler, of Utah, writes to 
Appleton’s: “I think that the clubs and 
other organizations formed by the women 
can wield a considerable influence in this 
direction. And they should be asked to do 
so. It appears to me that the matter would 
merely need to be called to the attention of 
these organizations. The women who com- 
pose them would, I am sure, need no urging 
to enlist in a cause so worthy.” 

Governor Burke, of North Dakota, says: 
“T like your idea of interesting the women 
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of the land in the subject. If you can get 
the women to take the matter up in their 
clubs, it ought to have, and I believe will 
have, a great influence in preserving our 
forests and in reforestation.” 

Half a dozen other equally vigorous let- 
ters of approval from governors East and 
West might be quoted, as well as many 
others from active leaders in women’s club 
work. From one of the latter comes the 
suggestion that every minister should preach 
an Arbor Day sermon, early in the spring, 
taking as his text one of the many beautiful 
verses about trees to be found in the Bible, 
for instance: “ Thou shalt not destroy the 
trees thereof by forcing an ax against them,” 
which might be taken as the commandment 
for the forester. 

The executive forces of the nation are 
enlisted in this cause, and the noteworthy 
conference of all the governors of the states, 
called by President Roosevelt, to meet him 
at the White House, in May, is an evidence 
of this fact if one were needed. 

In his call, which was responded to, af- 
firmatively, by almost every state executive, 
President Roosevelt writes in part: 


Dear Governor: The natural resources of 
the territory of the United States were, at the 
time of settlement, richer, more varied, and 
more available than those of any other equal 
area on the surface of the earth. The develop- 
ment of these resources has given us, for more 
than a century, a rate of increase in population 
and wealth undreamed of by the men who 
founded our government and without parallel 
in history. 

It is obvious that the prosperity which we 
now enjoy rests directly upon these resources. 
It is equally obvious that the vigor and success 
which we desire and foresee for this nation in 
the future must have this as its ultimate material 
basis. 

In view of these evident facts, it seems to me 
time for the country to take account of its 
natural resources, and to inquire how long they 
are likely to last. We are prosperous now. 
We should not forget that it will be just as im- 
portant to our descendants to be prosperous in 
their time as it is-to us to be prosperous in our 
time. 

Recently I expressed the opinion that there is 
no other question now before the nation of 
equal gravity with the question of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, and I added that 
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it is the plain duty of those of us who, for the 
moment, are responsible, to make inventory of 
the natural resources which have been handed 
down to us, to forecast as well as we may the 
needs of the future, and so to handle the great 
sources of our prosperity as not to destroy in 
advance all hope of the prosperity of our de- 
scendants. 

It is evident that the abundant natural re- 
sources on which the welfare of this nation rests 
are becoming depleted, and in not a few cases 
already exhausted. ‘This is true of all portions 
of the United States. It is especially true of the 
longer settled communities of the East. The 
gravity of the situation must, I believe, appeal 
with special force to the governors of the states, 
because of their close relations with the people 
and their responsibility for the welfare of their 
communities. I have, therefore, decided, in 
accordance with the suggestions of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, to ask the governors 
of the states and territories to meet at the 
White House on May 13th, 14th, and 15th, to 
confer with the President and with each other 
upon the conservation of natural resources. 

The matters to be considered at this con- 
ference are not confined to any region or group 
of states, but are of vital concern to the nation 
as a whole and to all the people. These subjects 
include the use and conservation of the mineral 
resources, the resources of the land, and the re- 
sources of the waters in every part of our terri- 
tory. 
Facts, which I cannot gainsay, force me to 
believe that the conservation of our natural 
resources is the most weighty question now 
before the people of the United States. If this 
be so, the proposed conference, which is the first 
of its kind, will be among the most important 
gatherings in our history in its effect upon the 
welfare of all our people. 


This conference marks an epoch in the 
great crusade. The legislatures generally 
are in sympathy with the whole movement, 
and the courts have held up the hands of 
governors and sustained the laws which are 
beginning to be enacted. Now it only re- 
quires public opinion to be made general in 
behalf of the same cause. The press is al- 
most a unit. If the women enlist, the result 
is assured. ‘They will apply to their work 
the same energy that has marked their club 
activities in every moral and cultural cause 
they have espoused, and we shall see the sal- 
vation of our remaining natural resources. 





















AN ISLAND CORNER 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


CHAPTER I 


game HE only fault I have to 
@ find with you men on this 
side,” said Julius Vanden- 
byl, as he tipped his stool 
back and laid hold of the 
| brass rail of the skylight 
and swung gently to the 
motion of the yacht, “is that you don’t 
make the most of your opportunities. It’s 
a small country, I know, and chances are 
limited, of course. But you don’t make 
anything much even of what you have,” 
and he rolled his big cigar disputatiously 
into the corner of his mouth, and cocked 
it up to the endangerment of his left eye, 
after the manner of a knight of old shak- 
ing his lance at all comers. 

“Oh, come! Give us a chance, old man. 
We do our little best,” said Dansie, with 
a rolling laugh. 

“That’s where I differ,” said Vanden- 
byl. 

“And we really don’t do so badly— 
sometimes,” said Ravenor, and tilted his 
camp stool in emulation of Vandenby] till 
it balanced on one leg, and added pensive- 
ly, as an afterthought, “ Unless it’s Amer- 
ican Rails.” 

“ They’re a bit wiry at times, I admit,” 
said Vandenbyl. “But you don’t need 
touch ’em unless you want to. ‘There’s 
heaps of things here waiting to be prop- 
erly handled. Just look what we’re doing 
on the other side.” 

“Our people wouldn’t stand it,” said 
Dansie. “I’m surprised yours do.” 

«“ They don’t. They take it sitting and 
don’t worry. It doesn’t hurt ’em.” 

“Oh, come!” said Dansie. “A man 
doesn’t make two hundred millions with- 
out somebody suffering.” 





“ And there’s something unnatural about 
two hundred millions in one man’s pocket,” 
added Chase, with quiet insistence, from 
his seat on the bulwarks. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he sat on the solid bul- 
warks, and’ not on a tilted stool, whose 
integrity might be endangered by any ca- 
pricious movement of the boat. 

“That’s so, and I don’t know that I’d 
care to have it myself,” said Vandenbyl. 
“There must be considerable worry in 
having two hundred millions to take care 
of, but it must have been a lot of fun in 
the making. Now all the fun’s gone. It 
makes itself, and he can’t possibly spend it. 
Boys, it’s a mistake to be too rich. It palls. 
What’s your opinion, Skipper?” 

He looked quizzically at the old man. 

“Weel, sir!” said old MaclIrone, who 
was hovering about with his pipe in his 
mouth, “I wouldna mind trying it juist 
for a month or two. There'd be some fine 
pickens, I’m thenken.” 

“ Now that’s sensible,” said Vandenbyl. 
“A couple of months would give you a 
taste of it, and leave you enough to live 
on comfortably for the rest of your life. 
A year of it would probably kill you. 
What island’s that, Skipper?” 

“Yon’s Pabbay,” said the skipper, and 
waited as usual for further questioning. 

“ And what’s Pabbay good for?” 

“Tt’s a tidy bit rock.” 

“Sheep? Minerals? Quarries? Pavy- 
ing blocks? Building stone? Kippers? 
Skippers?” 

“ All them, mebbe. But they’d need a 
live man to turn ’em to ’count,” said the 
old diplomatist. 

“Ah! Any scraps of Armada lying 
around Pabbay, Skipper? ” 

“ Like as not, sir. But I never heard 
tell of anybody live enough to find ’em yet. 
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If ever there wass any, they’re there yet 
I'll be bound.” 

“ And yon other island? What's that?” 

“Yon’s Shillay,” said the skipper, point- 
ing with the curl of smoke at the end of 
his pipe stem. “ And yon big one’s Taran- 
say, and yon one to port is Bernera, with 
Boreray alongside. And the two we've 
just passed are Ensay and Killigray, and 
the two before them was Gillisay and 
Harmetray, and g 

“ Ey, ey, ey! Give that brain of yours 
a rest, Skipper,” drawled Vandenbyl, “ or 
you'll go stale and run us on a rock.” At 
which the skipper grinned, for Vandenbyl 
was in the habit of asking endless questions, 
more in hopes of stumping his informant 
than of extracting useful information, and 
the skipper delighted in a verbal wrestle 
with him. 

“ And where do we put in for the night, 
Skipper?” 

“ Callarnish, if we can make it. There’s 
a guid inn there.” 

“ As good as last night’s?” 

“It’s a guid inn,” said the skipper, non- 
committally. 

From which, if you know the district, 
you will understand that they were sailing 
up the Sound of Harris in the Western 
Isles. 

The Cormorant, forty-ton cutter, be- 
longed to Charles Dansie, capitalist and 
company promoter, of Throgmorton Street 
and Wimbledon, the big man in flannels 
leaning against the bulwarks, jovial content- 
ment with himself and the rest of the world 
smiling out of every crease of his triple 
chin and stout, sun-reddened neck. 

The dark, thin-faced man balancing pre- 
cariously on the camp stool alongside Van- 
denbyl was Jim Ravenor, stockbroker and 
underwriter, of Throgmorton Street and 
Richmond, a fellow-worker with Dansie, 
and one of his greatest friends. 

The quiet-spoken man, sitting on the 
bulwarks alongside Dansie, was Geoffrey 
Chase, solicitor of Old Broad Street. His 
name on a prospectus carried weight, and 
went far toward disarming criticism. He 
was known in the city as a cautious, 
straightforward man, and a trustworthy 
legal adviser. Dansie’s commercial con- 
science was in his keeping, and Dansie’s per- 
sonal appearance was the highest possible 
testimonial to Chase’s carefulness. 
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Julius Vandenby] was tall, thin, immacu- 
lately dressed, as an American financier, 
bent on the exploitation of British and Co- 
lonial industries, and on showing the easy- 
going inhabitants of the little island how 
things could be made to hum in the hands 
of a live man. He had an insatiable curi- 
osity concerning every bit of land they 
passed, and wanted the fullest obtainable 
particulars, possibly with an eye to their 
future utilization in his all-embracing finan- 
cial schemes. He had a fixed idea that 
Great Britain had been awaiting the advent 
of Mr. Julius Vandenbyl since its evolu- 
tion from original chaos. He looked upon 
it obversely, much as his ancestors regarded 
the New World—as a country of infinite 
possibilities to the live man, overcrowded 
in a way, it is true, but if the crowds could 
be induced to participate in the Vandenbyl 
schemes, and so contribute to the Vanden- 
byl exchequer, why, the more the merrier 
—as a country of naturally conservative in- 
stincts, and therefore three parts asleep 
and slow to move out of its old ruts—as 
a kind of waste product waiting to be 
turned to good and profitable account by 
a man with his eyes wide open and his 
head screwed on right. ts 

Those very wide-open eyes of his seemed 
to examine with the minutest care every- 
thing they lighted on, with a view to pos- 
sible exploitation. If he saw money in it 
he was ready to form a company to build 
a new watering-place or to dive for Spanish 
galleons off Cape Wrath. He had formu- 
lated and given serious consideration to the 
idea of building the biggest sanitarium in 
the British Isles on the top of Ailsa Craig, 
with a cog railway running up from the 
sea, and pipes to pump up sea water for 
the baths; the waste water to drive tur- 
bines and generate power enough to elec- 
trify the establishment in every possible 
way. He had demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of doubt that a very simple piece 
of engineering—just a dam thrown across 
Corran Ferry and fitted with patent tidal 
flood gates, of which he drew diagrams 
on the spot—would bottle into the Cale- 
donian Canal sufficient dynamic force to 
light the whole of Scotland and. run ele®- 
tric tram cars from Duncansby Head to the 
Mull of Galloway. Tyndrum to Balla- 
hulish via Glencoe, one penny, and electric 
lights all the way; early workmen’s trams 























and Feast and Fast parties half-price. An- 
other idea of the same kind, but on a much 
larger scale, and therefore more to his lik- 
ing, was a similar control of tidal force 
by a dam across the mouth of the Clyde, 
from Garroch Head on Bute to Fairlie 
Head on the mainland, with a supplemen- 


tary barrage of the Kyles of Bute. This 


he believed could be made to generate mo- 
tive power sufficient to light the whole of 
England and Scotland, and to run all the 
railways and factories in both countries by 
electricity. 

His companions greatly enjoyed his ra- 
tiocinations on such matters. He was at 
once something of an education in immensi- 
ties to them and an everlasting source of 
amusement. No man went to sleep, ex- 
cept at the proper time, and not always 
then, in the company of Julius Vanden- 
byl, and, though he talked much at times, 
his speech was so shrewd and quaint that 
no one ever felt bored by it, except when 
he attempted illustrations from his earlier 
days out West; when his friends promptly 
sat upon him. 7 

Among them they had just pulled off a 
big coup in the flotation of The Great As- 
kandaga Copper Mines, situated on Lake 
Superior, and at Dansie’s invitation they 
were taking a well-earned rest on his suit- 
ably named yacht, pending the Stock Ex- 
change settlement. There had been some 
excited dealings in Askandagas before they 
left town, for the company was thoroughly 
sound and not overcapitalized, considering 
the value of the property. The shares were 
jumping up daily in spite of envious bears. 
And, as the speculative descriptions of the 
stock were mostly held by the quartet on 
board the Cormorant, they were quite 
cheerful, and looked forward to a rather 
agreeable and profitable quarter of an hour 
with the opposition on their return to town, 

They were all on the very best of terms 
with one another and the world in general. 
Vandenbyl, indeed, had a slight grievance, 
but he was much too wise to let any signs 
of it appear, and it did not disturb even 
his digestion. After all, it was only a mat- 
ter of degree. He had done uncommonly 
well out of the Askandaga matter. Dansie, 
to whom he had introduced it, had, how- 
ever, done slightly better. It was all per- 
fectly open and aboveboard. Vandenbyl 
believed Dansie to be the very best man 
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in the city for a big flotation. Dansie was 
quite of the same opinion and knew his 
own value better than any man could tell 
him. He had shown himself a hard bar- 
gainer and had got rather better terms out 
of Vandenbyl than he had intended to give, 
and Vandenbyl could not quite forget it. 

The Cormorant was a big, roomy boat 
with no pretensions beyond comfort. They 
had had a most enjoyable jaunt round the 
East and North coasts, stopping here and 
there as the spirit moved them. They had 
doddered about Skye, finding much bodily 
and spiritual comfort in the cozy hostelries 
which nestle up the lochs of that hospitable 
island. And now, having a clear twelve 
days to spare before the settlement came on, 
they were off to investigate the beauties of 
the Western Isles, and Vandenbyl’s note- 
book was crammed to bursting with bril- 
liant ideas. 

“ How’s the Duke?” asked Vandenbyl, 
suddenly, as they ran past Tor Head. 

“ Bad head,” said Dansie, with his jovial 
smile. 

“ Ah, I thought that Dunvegan whisky 
would be too much for him! It’s not a 
very big head nor very strong, and that 
whisky was both.” 

“ Capital figurehead,” said Ravenor. “ So 
long as you don’t see him.” 

Which was about the state of the case. 
“ His Grace the Duke of Chiswick and 
Gunnersbury ” looked well on a prospectus, 
and Dansie knew enough of human nature 
to turn anything to account. Reginald 
Augustus, tenth Duke of Chiswick, had 
lately come into his title, and very little 
else, and Dansie had forthwith swooped 
down on him, captured him, and bound 
him, willing captive, to his chariot wheels, 
and since the chains were golden ones, Reg- 
inald Augustus was willing. 

He was very young and very round. 
Little round head, little round body, little 
round arms and legs, little round eyes, one 
of which was perpetually striving to ac- 
commodate itself to the idiosyncrasies of a 
little round glass which preferred to hang 
tinkling from a cord round his neck. In 
fact, he was, as Vandenbyl said, a “ good 
little all-round man so long as he wasn’t 
called upon to do anything.” 

His name always headed Dansie’s lists 
of directors and was generally printed in 
capitals, and now and again at meetings he 
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was dragged into blushing publicity by be- 
ing made to bob up in his seat and say: 
“| have pleasure in—er—seconding that, 
Mr. Chairman.” Then his eyeglass would 
fall tinkling against his waistcoat button, 
and he would sink back covered with con- 
fusion, from which nothing but a cigarette 
and a whisky and soda could recover him. 
And the people at the meeting were, some 
of them, much surprised and disappointed 
at the sight of him. For as a rule they 
took the little chubby-faced youth sitting 
by the chairman’s side for an assistant un- 
der-secretary or something of that kind, 
and to find that he was the Duke enshrined 
in the capital letters was something of a 
shock. However, that made no difference. 
The Duke had done his work, the shares 
were always taken up, the company was al- 
ways a good one, and there might be more 
in that little round head than appeared 
likely. ‘There was not, as a matter of fact, 
but there were plenty of strong, heads with 
him on the board, and he had one admira- 
ble trait—he never interfered. 

The Uuke was not a very good sailor, 
and the Minch is lumpy at times, and it 
was no unusual thing for him not to show 
face till the anchor dropped before the inn 
where they were going to spend the night. 

There was a strong breeze off the land 
which enabled them to make a long slant 
toward the northwest. They ran on that 
tack for over four hours without touching 
a rope. Then, the wind freshening sud- 
denly, and the motion of the yacht be- 
coming distinctly unpleasant, the skipper 
deemed it advisable to take a couple of reefs 
in his main and foresails, and they sped on 
with no diminution of speed. But as they 
opened the sheltering land north of Uig 
Bay, a whole northeast gale came roaring 
down on them and caught them before they 
could strip the ship. 

The yacht heeled till the water came 
leaping in over the lee bulwarks. Every 
man clutched the nearest stable thing and 
held it and his breath together, in the cer- 
tain knowledge that all their lives hung by 
a thread. 

Then there was a crack and a crash, and 
the tall mast came down like a steeple and 
vanished before their eyes. The ship right- 
ed and swung to the impromptu storm 
anchor, with the mainyard ramming heav- 
ily against her sides. The crew sprang to 
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the rescue, and chopped and cut till she 
swung free and ran with the roaring green 
seas. 

Old Maclrone at the helm had a very 
anxious face, for big seas behind and no 
sail in front is about as bad a state of af- 
fairs as any man may fear to arrive at. 

“Bolt that door!” he shouted, as a 
whitecap came boiling in over the stern and 
swamped him to the waist and raced up 
the deck and down the companion. And 
Dansie, who was nearest, and was, besides, 
the best sailorman of the lot, wriggled 
along the sloppy deck and got the door to 
and bolted it. 

There was a feeble hammering inside 
and a voice crying: “‘ Let me out! Let me 
out! I say, don’t ye know!” 

“Can’t,” yelled Dansie, and crawled 
back to the others. 

It was six o’clock when they saw an 
island looming in front, and half an hour 
later they struck with a sound none of them 
is likely to forget. They were sodden with 
salt by that time, and so utterly miserable 
that any prospective change from the cease- 
less overwash of the seas was welcome. 

The pounding of the waves increased 
now that they were no longer moving. 
Away beyond the tumult in front they 
could see dark figures clambering about on 
the rocks ashore. They watched them with 
dull interest, as tired spectators watch a 
slow turn at a music hall. Then a fiery 
comet shot out from the rock where the au- 
tomatons had gathered, and a line dropped 
lightly across the deck. In an hour they 
were all safely ashore, crouching in blankets 
round a peat fire in the shelter of white- 
washed walls and a thatched roof, and the 
Cormorant was breaking up rapidly on the 
rocks outside. 


CHAPTER II 


Mr. Jutius VANDENBYL was the first 
of the party on deck, as he would have 
said, next morning. He came out of the 
cottage and stood looking round. He could 
not see much, however, as everything was 
smothered in thin white mist. Up above, a 
thin white sun was struggling feebly with 
it. Down below it trailed raggedly along, 
and clung to the whins and stones like the 
tattered robes of prowling ghosts reluctant 
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to depart. There was a spasmodic rush 
alongside him, and the patter of tiny feet, 
and half a dozen sheep scurried away like 
clots of mist, and stood at a safe distance 
and eyed him warily. He nodded a friend- 
ly greeting at them, and said, cheerfully: 
“ All right, sonnies! See you again later. 
We shall probably become better acquaint- 
ed before we’ve done with one another.” 

He stepped thoughtfully along with his 
hands behind him and his eyes on the 
ground. Presently the sun won through 
the mist, and it rolled off in fleecy clouds 
and left the island sharp and bare, so that 
he could see all there was to see of it, and 
that was not very much. 

The sea laughed back at the sun like a 
mischievous child, and whispered sibilantly 
in the seaweed, and kissed the great brown 
rocks which it had bit at so savagely the 
night before. But for the sight of some 
stray planks of the Cormorant lying along 
the stones, and the sight and feel of his 
own roughly dried clothes, and the near 
recollection of the discomforts of the night, 
he might have found it difficult to realize 
that they had actually been shipwrecked 
and had had a somewhat narrow escape 
from drowning. His realization of their 
altered circumstances was emphasized by 
the white shaft of the lighthouse towering 
up on one side, and the white cottage out 
of which he had just issued; by the rugged 
bit of rock and moorland on which these 
stood; by the complete circle of unbroken 
horizon all round him except just where 
the cottage’ and graceful lighthouse inter- 
cepted it. 

He was still trying to accommodate him- 
self to these new surroundings when a voice 
broke in upon his musings. 

“T say, Mr. Vandenbyl, where the deuce 
are we, and how the deuce are we goin’ to 
get home?” 

“Well, I’m blessed if I know,” said 
Vandenbyl. ‘‘ This scrag end of a reef is 
called Skor Vhean, as far as I could catch 
the twang of it. It’s about fifty miles from 
nowhere, and the lighthouse steamer comes 
once a fortnight, D. V. and weather per- 
mitting, and it was here day before yester- 
day.” 

“Seems deuced like bein’ stuck here for 
a bit, then,” said His Grace, sitting down 
on an outcropping rock as though the pros- 
pect made him tired, and from sheer force 
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of habit hitching up the knees of his flan- 
nels, which looked as if they had been slept 
in for a week and had forgotten to be 
ironed the last time they were washed. 

“I’ve got a deuce of a head on me,” he 
continued. “S’pose it was the knockin’ 
about. Beastly rot bein’ shipwrecked, don’t 
you know. Got any cigarettes?” 

“Nary one,” said Vandenbyl, rocking 
gently to and fro from heel to toe and sur- 
veying him thoughtfully. 

““Deuced beastly nuisance!” said the 
Duke, feeling his little round chin and gaz- 
ing round despondently, as though he hoped 
to catch sight of a tobacconist’s sign and a 
barber’s shop. 

“And what the deuce are we going to 
eat here?” asked His Grace, presently. 

“Ah! Now you're coming right down 
to the joint. Scotch porridge is very whole- 
some and sustaining, I believe. If the 
young ladies who helped us ashore last 
night are anything to go by. zg 

“Young ladies?” said the Duke, iook- 
ing down at his limp garments, and giving 
an involuntary wriggle expressive of dis- 
comfort. “ Not really?” 

“You wait till you see em. Fine strap- 
ping girls. (Guess you slept in one of their 
beds. They turned out and went to sleep 
in the lighthouse. Here’s one of them com- 
ing along now.” 

The Duke turned, hastily, and they both 
watched the graceful figure of a girl swing 
hand under hand down the metal rungs of 
the lighthouse ladder and come picking her 
way toward them through the whins and 
stones. 

“Ged!” said His Grace. 
a workhouse tramp.” 

“Well, I’m bound to say you look it,” 
said Vandenbyl. “I feel pretty much the 
same myself. But it’s better to feel like a 
live tramp than a dead duke,” at which 
piece of philosophy His Grace shook his 
head, doubtfully. 

The girl was barefooted. Her carriage 
was full of the free grace and spring which 
come of such conditions. Her short blue 
skirt swung daintily against her ankles, and 
the Duke was so fascinated that at first he 
got no more than a fleeting impression of 
the very pretty face above. Or perhaps it 
was the preposterous state of his own ward- 
robe which kept his eyes modestly toward 
the ground. 
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Miss Katie MacNeil was the prettiest 
girl on Skor Vhean or within fifty miles 
of it, and you may be sure she was aware 
of the fact and enjoyed it. Julius Vanden- 
byl thought he had not seen many prettier 
girls, even at home, and the Duke lost him- 
self in admiration of her trim ankles. Her 
face was well shaped and the features well 
placed. Her eyes were large and of a very 
dark blue, and her brown hair was tied 
above and below with a bit of blue ribbon. 
Perfect health and good-humored satisfac- 
tion with life radiated from her. She was 
as sweet and wholesome a bit of human 
nature as either of the men had ever come 
across. 

She stopped when she came up to them 
on her way to the cottage, and humorous 
lights danced in her eyes as she stood look- 
ing at the slim height of the one and the 
dumpy roundness of the other. 

“ Goot morning!” said she, in the pleas- 
antest voice and sweetest intonation the 
Duke had ever heard. “ It iss a fine morn- 
ing after the storm. I hope you slept well 
and are none the worse.” 

“ Not a bit, thank you,” said Vandenbyl, 
“and we slept like tops. I’m afraid we 
put you to some inconvenience.” 

“Oh, no, not much, and it coult not be 
helped,” said Miss Katie, with a smile. 
“My sister and I we often sleep up in the 
light in the winter.” 

“Do you live here all the time?” asked 
Vandenbyl. 

“Oh, yes, all the time. We hef neffer 
lived anywhere else except the time we 
were at school at Styornoway.” 

“ And don’t you get tired of it?” 

“Tired? No, why woult we get tired 
of it? It iss our home. Are the other 
chentlemen asleep yet? I wass going to 
see after the breakfast.” 

“T’ll go and rouse ’em out,” said the 
Duke. 

“What a funny little man!” said Miss 
Katie, looking after him. 

“Yes. He’s a Duke,” said Vandenbyl. 

“ Neffer! ” 

“ His Grace the Dook of Chiswick and 
Gunnersbury, ’pon my honor.” 

“ He does not look it,” said Miss Katie. 

“No, I don’t know that he does. But 
he is, all the same. Where is your father 
this morning?” 

“ He iss taking some fish for your break- 
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fast, over there,” and she nodded toward 
the far end of the island. 

“T’ll go and have a chat with him,” and 
he strode away over the heather. The half- 
dozen sheep scuttled from behind a rock as 
he passed, and stood at a safe distance and 
eyed him with the instinctive foreboding 
of their kind. He regarded them thought- 
fully again, and presently found old Mac- 
Neil sitting on a bowlder, with two lines 
in his hands and a pile of fish by his side, 
He was a grizzled old fellow, clad in thick 
blue trousers rolled up over sea boots, a 
blue jersey, and a big blue tam. His face 
was seamed like a western cliff from which 
wind and weather had removed all super- 
flous matter. But he had a very cheerful 
expression, and his blue eyes were keen and 
intelligent and almost merry. 

“Coot morning, sir. It iss a pity you 
ditn’t choosse to-tay to come ashore instet 
of yestertay.” 

“Yes,” said Vandenbyl, “you're quite 
right,” and he sat down on an adjacent 
bowlder. 

Mr. Vandenbyl’s conversation evidently 
tickled the old man, for at times he chuc- 
kled and grinned, and more than once he 
slapped his leg and laughed outright, and 
it was not on account of the fish he had 
just hauled in. 

The rest of the party were standing out- 
side the cottage when Vandenbyl and old 
MacNeil came up, and there was a twinkle 
in the old man’s eyes as he surveyed them. 
Their toilets had necessarily been superfi- 
cial. Their appearance was as far removed 
from Throgmorton Street notions of pro- 
priety as the East is from the West. They 
were crumpled almost out of recogni- 
tion. 

“ Mornin’, sirs,” he said, jovially. “ Ye’ll 
be wanting your breakfast, I’m thenken’. 
A hope ye keept weel?” 

“Fair to middling, thanks!” replied 
Dansie for the rest. “I’m afraid we're 
putting you to a great deal of incon- 
venience.” 

“ Not at all, not at all. Pleased tae see 
ye. We hef not too many visitors at Skor 
Vhean. I'll tek the fish to the lassies.” 

They were all ravenous. Miss Katie 
had prepared an excellent breakfast, and 
they did justice to it. The porridge ap- 
pealed to the Duke as a delightful novelty. 
He had never tasted anything half so good 
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in all his life before. He inquired minute- 
ly of Miss Katie into its composition and 
preparation, and vowed he would never be 
a day without it as long as he lived. He 
also requested permission to be present at 
the making of it next morning, to which 
Miss Katie laughingly consented, and prom- 
ised to let him stir the pot till his arm 
ached. ‘The fish were also excellent and 
cooked to a turn, and the coffee was un- 
usually well made. 

The five men were therefore on much 
better terms with themselves and the world, 
and even with their circumstances, when 
they sat in the sun against the wall of the 
cottage after breakfast to discuss future 
prospects. 

“ Anybody got any tobacco?” asked 
Dansie, by way of a start, as he twirled his 
empty brier between his fingers, as though 
even the feel of it empty was better than 
nothing. 

“T’ve got some,” said Vandenbyl, and 
produced a couple of inches of what looked 
like tarred rope. And in reply to a ques- 
tioning look from the Duke, “I got it from 
the old boy just now. It’s the only kind 
he’s got, and a little bit of it goes a con- 
siderable distance.” 

“It’s not exactly Arcadia,” said Dansie, 
as he cut off a piece and rolled it into life 
between his palms and sniffed it disparag- 
ingly. ‘‘ Shade better than oakum, that’s 
about as much as can be said for it.” 

“ Well, it’s all there is, and the supply’s 
limited,” said Vandenbyl. 

They sat smoking twist for a time and 
chatting, lazily. Now and again one or 
other would look meditatively into the bowl 
of his pipe and sniff, and then try again, 
with an injured and long-suffering look on 
his face. 

“We shan’t starve, anyway,” said Dan- 
sie. ‘ Duke, if four mutton chops will 
support one man for one day, how far will 
six sheep”—with a friendly nod at the 
sheep, which had come up to have a look 
at the newcomers, and were now stand- 
ing in a semicircle watching them sus- 
piciously—“ go among ten men, two 
women, and an old lighthouse keeper for 
eleven days?” 

“Ged, don’t ask me,” said His Grace. 
“ Never could do that kind of thing, don’t 
you know. But there’s fish and porridge.” 

“ Porridge alone will support life per- 
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fectly,” said Chase quietly. “All you 
Stock Exchange men think a great deal too 
much about what you shall eat and what 
you shall drink and what you shall put on. 
If you lived on porridge alternate days, 
you'd enjoy your food twice as much as 
you do now.” 

“Oh, come, Chase, you enjoy a good 
dinner as much as any man I know,” said 
Ravenor. “If you breathed Throgmorton 
Street all day long you'd be ready for your 
dinner, too.” 

“I’m always ready for my dinner,” said 
Chase, “ because I don’t nibble bananas and 
biscuits, and cigarettes and whiskies and 
soda all day long between times.” 

“ Not much chance of whiskies and soda 
here, anyway,” said Ravenor, regretfully. 
“The old boy has whisky, but he doesn’t 
look as if he’d ever tasted a soda in his 
life.” 

“T should say fourteen days of abstinence 
will be highly beneficial to all you boys,” 
said Vandenbyl. ‘“ Well, Captain, how’s 
her head?” as old MaclIrone came out of 
the lighthouse toward them, with a face 
like a coroner’s jury. 

The old seaman shook his head mourn- 
fully. A stranded captain is about the for- 
lornest object this earth affords. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Mac,” said 
Dansie. “It wasn’t your fault, and she 
was insured, anyhow. We'll have the next 
one built so that I can get up from 
table without knocking in the roof of 
my skull. Are they doing you all right up 
there?” 

“ Aye, we're all right, sir, thank ’ee,” 
and he went on toward the farther side of 
the island in company with his thoughts. 

They did not do much that first day be- 
yond resting and eating. The strain of the 
previous night was still upon them. Van- 
denbyl was the only one who mustered 
determination enough to climb up into the 
lighthouse for a further chat with old Mr. 
MacNeil. 


CHAPTER III 


NEXT morning, when Miss Katie turned 
the others out of their various roosting 
places, the first thing they saw was a large 
sheet of white paper covered with hiero- 
glyphics and fastened to the cottage door 
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by pins. They gathered round it, and be- 
gan to laugh as they read. 
This was what was on the paper: 





NOTICE 


Having acquired by right of purchase 
all available supplies of the following 
articles, viz., sheep, tinned goods, biscuits, 
sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, whisky, tobacco, 
flour, fishhooks and_ lines, the following 
tariff of charges is hereby instituted: 


One Square Breakfast 30 Askandagas. 
One Square Dinner . 50 - 

One Square Supper . 30 - 

One Whisky of the or- 


dinarysize ... 4 ses 
One Cup Tea, Coffee, 

Or@eeeh. « « s @ - 
Tobacco—one inch of 

ee i ge a So Oe sa 
Porridge—Free. Frill- 

ings extra 


Sugar or Condensed 
er . 


A discount of fifty per cent will be allowed 
to His Grace the Duke of Chiswick and 
Gunnersbury, Geoffrey Chase, Esq., and 
James Ravenor, Esq. 

The above rates are subject to alteration 
and revision. 

Tickets are not transferable and are good 
for day of issue only. 

All meals are to be consumed on the 
premises. 

All amounts payable in advance. No 
credit given. 

Shares are accepted at par only. 

Special terms for school treats and wed- 
ding parties. 

By order of 
THE GENERAL COMMISSARIAT TRUST 

JULIUS VANDENBYL, 
President. 











They took this announcement as a great 
joke, and Dansie’s jovial laugh rang out 
above the others’ at the nice discrimination 
against himself, which he understood per- 
fectly. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he cried. “ Oh, 
he’s a great man is Julius! Where is he?” 

“ At your service, gentlemen,” said Van- 
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denbyl, strolling round from the farther 
end of the cottage, with a company bow. 
“Nice morning. At five o'clock it was if 
anything still more delightful.” 

“ Ah-ha!” cried Dansie, with his big 
laugh. “ The early bird, Van!” 

“ Ex-actly!”’ said Vandenbyl, and point- 
ed a long finger at each of them in turn, 
and softly murmured: “ Worms! ” 

“'You’ve been busy,” said Chase. 

“*Tis my nature to,” said Vandenbyl, 
with a bland smile, and presently they 
turned into the cottage for breakfast. 

The porridge was as good as before, and 
His Grace prepared to attack it with gusto. 
He regarded it with new appreciation. He 
had stirred the pot, with his eye never off 
Miss Katie, till his arm ached. 

“ Er—would you oblige us with the 
sugar, Miss Katie?” he asked. 

Miss Katie turned a perplexed but smil- 
ing face, and said: “ There iss none, sir. 
That gentleman ”—nodding at Vandenbyl 
—hass bought it all.” 

“Not really!” and they all looked up 
blankly, as it began to dawn upon them 
that Vandenbyl’s joke might have a solid 
business foundation. 

Dansie voiced the general feeling. ‘ Oh, 
come, Van, old man, a joke’s a joke, 
but——” 

‘ My dear boy, I never joke in business 
—at least not often,” said Vendenbyl, sol- 
emnly. “This is business all the way 
through from the top story to the ground 
floor.” 

“And you mean to say you intend to 
carry out that ridiculous rigmarole on the 
door?” 

“The tariff stands,” said Vandenbyl. 
“I made it as clear as I could, and put 
the rates as low as circumstances would 
permit. I really don’t see any reason why 
you should call it a rigmarole, Dansie.”’ 

“Well, ’m——!” 

“T don’t take sugar with porridge my- 
self,” said Vandenbyl. “ It’s not the thing, 
I believe.” 

“Tastes like boiled sawdust without,” 
said the Duke. 

“ Ah, you didn’t stir it up enough, I ex- 
pect. It needs a lot of stirring and careful 
watching at the same time. And as to 
boiled sawdust, I remember once——” 

But the others hastily stowed away their 
porridge and went outside to discuss the 
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matter, while Vandenbyl opened a small 
tin of corned beef, and proceeded to make 
his breakfast off that and some biscuits and 
a cup of cocoa. When he had finished, he 
filled his pipe from a plug of twist and 
went outside. The others had disappeared, 
all except the Duke, who was sitting on 
the bottom rung of the lighthouse ladder, 
as though he had not cared to risk his life 
in the ascent, or through lack of food had 
not the necessary strength. Vandenbyl sat 
down with his back against the sunny wall 
of the cottage and smoked meditatively, 
with a wrinkle in his brow. Presently he 
saw the others descend the iron ladder, and 
they all came toward him. 

“Say, Van, old man,” said Dansie, show- 
ing no trace whatever of ill humor, “ it’s 
a mighty smart trick you’ve played on us, 
but you'll be getting shot, you know, if you 
go on this way.” 

“My dear boy, business is business, and 
shooting is bad business, as a rule. Here 
we are, stranded for at least twelve days on 
the fag end of nowhere, with nothing to 
do. Just as well to keep our hands in, or 
we'll get rusty.” 


“That’s so,” said Dansie, joyfully. 
“What time’s that square dinner on, 
Van? We'll try it, anyhow, and see how 


the system works. I stand treat for the 
crowd.” 

“ Right!” said Vandenbyl. “ Yours will 
be fifty, and three fifties less discount equals 
seventy-five—one-twenty-five in all. I'll 
take your I. O. U., and make you out an 
order for the meals. What would you 
like?” 

“ Best you can do as a sample,” laughed 
Dansie, “else maybe we won't come 
again.” 

“T’ll see to it. Better make it the round 
one hundred and thirty, and I’ll throw in 
whiskies and a smoke by way of dessert.” 

“ All right. And, say, old man, we 
wouldn’t mind dining early to-day, if it’s 
all the same to you.” 

“You pay the piper, you call the tune 
and the time.” 

“Say twelve, then. 
out till then.” 

“Right! Twelve o’clock prompt.” 

Vandenbyl sat and smoked, and then 
turned to the business of the General Com- 
missariat Trust, while the rest played about 
on a strip of sandy beach, bowled at a 


We'll maybe hold 
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mark, threw stones into the water, and be- 
haved generally like a party of schoolboys 
on the first day of the holidays. 

The only one whose spirits seemed in 
any way below par was the Duke. He 
was not a wealthy man, he had not very 
many Askandagas. If he had to pay from 
fifteen to twenty-five each time he had a 
meal he would very soon be stripped bare. 
Poverty or starvation confronted him. In 
the end possibly both. Of course, if Dan- 
sie undertook to provide meals for the party 
out of his own pocket it would be all right. 
On the whole His Grace thought he was 
bound to do so. After all, he was their 
host, and it was through accepting his invi- 
tation that they found themselves in this 
hole. Yes, he thought Dansie was bound 
to see them adequately fed. If necessary 
he would hint as much to him as delicately 
as he could, but he did not think that 
would be necessary. He sorely missed his 
cigarettes. He had tried a pipe of twist, 
but it had made him squeamish. He had 
tried to make a cigarette of twist and ordi- 
nary paper. It was worse than the pipe. 
On the whole he was not happy, and his 
little round face showed it. 

“Why, Duke, what’s wrong?” said 
Dansie, as he strode past after him after a 
wide bowl. “ Keep your spirits up, old 
man. I'll see you through all right. We're 
not going to be beaten by any Yankee that 
ever was born.” 

He seemed on the point of saying more, 
but checked himself. What he had said, 
however, had the effect of cheering the 
ducal spirits, and His Grace consented to 
beguile the aching void between that and 
dinner time with bowls and stones. 

Ravenor, wandering among the pools, 
found a crab two inches broad, and brought 
it carefully up to the rest with the hopeful 
face of a discoverer of treasure. 

“How do you cook ’em?” he asked. 
“If we could catch enough we might live 
on ’em and give Julius the cold shake.” 

They examined the crab critically, with 
faint recollections of their youthful years, 
and poked it with their fingers till it bub- 
bled with anger. 

“Don’t seem much meat in it,” said 
Dansie. “It would take a hundred to 
make a meal, and then they’d only taste like 
stewed toothpicks.” 

“ Seaweed is said to be nourishing,” said 
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Chase, “if you happen to know the right 
kind and how to prepare it.” 

They looked round at the seaweed. 

“ Deuced clammy,” said Dansie. “ Don’t 
you trouble, boys. We'll come through 
this corner like a four-in-hand, or I'll eat 
my hat. It'll maybe do us good to live 
thin for a bit. I’ve got an appetite as big 
as the whole of Throgmorton Street rolled 
into one already.” 

“T feel like a drum,” said the Duke. 
“IT wonder what he’ll give us for din- 
ner.” 

“Tf it’s not up to the mark we'll tell 
him plainly we won’t patronize his estab- 
lishment again, and hint at personal vio- 
lence,” said Dansie, with a big laugh. 

But they had no fault to find with the 
dinner. They had tinned soup, at which 
they would probably have turned up their 
noses at home, but which tasted delicious 
on Skor Vhean. Then they had roast mut- 
ton from a sheep killed the day befgre they 
arrived ; rolly-poly pudding with jam in it; 
a small cup of coffee; a tot of whisky, 
and a pipetul of twist per man. The Duke 
sold his portion back to Vandenbyl for an 
extra tot of whisky. 

They expressed unqualified approval of 
everything they had, and Vandenbyl was 
quite pleased. 

“Any orders for tea or supper?” he 
asked. 

“T think we'll manage on porridge till 
to-morrow morning,” said Dansie. ‘“‘ Then 
we'll try a breakfast—an early breakfast. 
Shall we say six o'clock?” 

“If my cooks’ll stand it,” said Vanden- 
byl. “ We don’t generally open till eight. 
It'll mean you all getting up at five, you 
know.” 

They rambled all over the island that 
day, and felt as if they had done it all their 
lives by the time they got back. They 
discovered two mops from the Cormorant 
jammed in among some bowlders and car- 
ried them home with them. There was not 
a tree nor a shrub three feet high on the 
whole place. The vast circles of sea and 
sky, rugged cliffs with their feet hidden in 
bowlders and tangles of seaweed, a twenty- 
minute stretch of rough turf, through 
which the sharp bones of the island pro- 
truded in spite of a scanty clothing of whin 
bushes—that was Skor Vhean. 

They supped on porridge without frill- 
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ings, and retired early to dream of break- 
fast. Vandenbyl routed them out at five, 
and His Grace of Chiswick bent his ener- 
gies to the porridge spoon once more under 
the yoke of Miss Katie’s bright eyes, while 
she prepared the rest of the meal according 
to Vandenbyl’s instructions. Her sister at- 
tended to the wants of the men in the light- 
house. She was young and not so pretty 
as Miss Katie, and she was somewhat shy 
of the aristocracy in the cottage, so they 
saw very little of her. 

“Tt iss ferry harrd worrk,” said Miss 
Katie, with a merry twinkle in her eye, and 
so sympathetic an intonation that something 
inside His Grace responded as though a 
soft hand were softly patting his heart 
strings. 

“Oh, not at all, ’sure you,” replied the 
little man, putting on a momentary spurt 
with his other hand. “’Lighted to be of 
any service to you, Miss Katie, ’sure you.” 

“You'll not be used to worrking so 
harrd.” 

“Well, not just this kind of work, don’t 
you know. Brain work mostly—Comp’ny 
meetings, resolutions, and that kind of 
thing, don’t you know.” 

“ Aye, it’s the brain work that pays now- 
adays. Why did you let the American 
chentleman buy up all the things?” 

“Ah, he got ahead of us there. Beastly 
bad form I call it, don’t you know.” 

Vandenbyl came striding in just then to 
superintend matters. He had collected 
Dansie’s I. O. U. for seventy-five Askan- 
dagas, and, to use his own expression, was 
feeling good. He reckoned that before 
they left the island he would be pretty near- 
ly level with Dansie in Askandagas, and 
that was all he wanted. 

He gave them a first-rate breakfast, run- 
ning through porridge with sugar and con- 
densed milk, coffee, fried bacon, corned 
beef, and biscuits. They expressed their 
approval again. 

“ Any orders for lunch, dinner, anything 
else?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dansie. ‘ We'll lunch on 
porridge, if Miss Katie will oblige. And 


we'll have supper at five o’clock. A good 
square supper, mind, as per contract.” 
“ Right! ” 
smokes?” 
Yes, they would all have a smoke, except 
the Duke, who sniffed theirs at second- 


said Vandenbyl. “ Any 
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hand and looked miserable for want of a 
good fat Turkish cigarette. 

By the afternoon, the time began to 
hang somewhat heavily on their hands. 
They lunched on porridge, with whisky 
and sugar frillings which toned its natural 
crudity somewhat, but still their stomachs 
growled at the Lenten fare, and Dansie’s 
watch, which was the only one that had 
survived the disaster, was in constant requi- 
sition and suffered much violent shaking 
under the impression that it and time had 
stopped together. 

Dansie went up to the lighthouse with 
determination in his eye to have a chat 
with old MacNeil. Chase and Ravenor 
wandered over the island and gazed so hun- 
grily at the suspicious sheep that they scut- 
tled panic-stricken to the outermost east- 
ern rocks, where there was nothing to eat 
but seaweed. The others waited anxious- 
ly for Dansie’s return, and finally strolled 
up to the light and climbed the ladder. 
The Duke looked: so miserable that Van- 
denbyl offered him a tot of whisky free, 
and then, catching sight of the Cormorant 
mops, and knowing the little man’s pro- 
clivities, he suggested that if they stripped 
the mops bare and found a couple of round 
stones they might construct a golf links 
and play the royal game—in a kind of way. 

The free tot and the prospect of civil- 
ized sport revived His Grace somewhat, 
and they set to work. They planned out 
a set of holes with much care and discrimi- 
nation, and made flags out of sticks from 
the wreck and some strips of linen which 
Miss Katie provided. The construction of 
the links, however, took longer and proved 
much harder work than they had expected. 
It is safe to say that neither of them had 
used their muscles so much since they were 
born. They rolled away rocks and pulled 
up whin bushes to clear a space round their 
holes, made extra bunkers with the rocks 
and bushes, though the natural configura- 
tion of the land needed little assistance in 
that respect, and, generally, worked like 
navvies. 

They appealed to the others for assist- 
ance, but the others smilingly declined. 
Dansie, who had come back from the light- 
house with the twinkie in his eye un- 
dimmed, asserted that he was weak for 
lack of food. Chase, who was a noted 
golfer, gave them much good advice which 
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involved considerable additional labor but 
greatly improved their course. Ravenor 
said it wasn’t his day for doing work, but 
he would show them how to play when 
they had finished. Meanwhile he prac- 
ticed with the mop handles and round 
stones, and criticised their work, and illus- 
trated his criticism with flying shots which 
more than once came near to putting a sud- 
den termination to their Sisyphean labors. 

They had an excellent supper, and, in 
answer to Vandenbyl’s inquiries for orders 
for next day, Dansie said that in future 
they would live rationally and not stint 
themselves, and hang the expense! He ar- 
ranged for square breakfast at eight o’clock, 
square dinner at two, and supper at eight. 
And Vandenbyl retired to rest extremely 
well satisfied with the general outlook, but 
still with a thoughtful groove in his brow. 

He waylaid old MacNeil early next 
morning as he was going a-fishing, and 
endeavored to enter into some further ne- 
gotiations with him. But the old man 
shook his head knowingly, and, for reasons 
which seemed to him quite adequate, de- 
clined to discuss any further deals with 
Mr. Vandenbyl, and went on his way 
chuckling audibly. When he got to his 
fishing ground he kept exploding with such 
sudden claps of laughter that he scared the 
fish away and had but a poor take. He 
felt, though he did not know it, like the 
owner of a new gold mine with promoters 
running after him and flinging themselves 
at his head. 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER breakfast Vandenbyl and the 
Duke toiled away at their links. The 
others went for a cruise in the lighthouse 
boat, an aged affair of no particular shape, 
consisting principally of tar and leaks. If 
they had had hooks and lines they might 
have amused themselves with fishing. But 
Vandenbyl had bought up the whole sup- 
ply in connection with, and in consolida- 
tion of, The Commissariat Trust, and they 
had to content themselves with bailing out 
the boat and paddling about round the 
island. ‘They seemed, however, to derive 
considerable amusement from it, and Van- 
denbyl and the Duke, toiling among the 
whins and bowlders, straightened their 
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backs now and again and looked at them 
and remarked enviously on their high 
spirits. 

“Seem to be havin’ a good time out 
there,” said the Duke, as he wiped his brow 
with his shirt sleeve. 

“They do seem to be enjoying them- 
selves,” said Vandenbyl, regarding them 
thoughtfully with the wrinkle in his brow. 
“Thinking of their dinner maybe.” 

“What are we goin’ to have?” asked 
the Duke, in anxious anticipation. 

Captain MacIrone and the sailors from 
the yacht lived in the lighthouse. They 
were exempt from the provisions of the 
Vandenbyl Trust. They loafed, and slept, 
and smoked, and strolled about the island 
perfectly contented with their lot, all ex- 
cept the captain, who remained a picture 
of misery. Inside, their quarters were 
somewhat cramped, indeed, but they were 
used to that. There was plenty of room 
to stretch their legs outside, and the life 
was easier even than on board the Cormo- 
rant. Vandenbyl tried to enlist their serv- 
ices in the construction of the golf links. 
But he had parted with all his available 
cash in the formation of his Trust, and 
they were enjoying their holiday and did 
not take kindly to dry-land navigators’ 

. duties. 

Poor old MacIrone wandered about sol- 
itary, and utterly refused to be comforted. 
He moped like a sea gull in a winter pond, 
far away from his kind and the sea. Dan- 
sie assured him, every time they met, and 
in the strongest language he could com- 
mand, that no blame imputed to him what- 
ever, and that his new post was waiting for 
him as soon as the new boat was built. 
But nothing would lighten the old man’s 
woe. 

That and the two following days the 
party lived on the fat of the land and 
showed such a strange partiality for tinned 
meat in preference to fresh, that Vanden- 
byl, with an eye on his diminishing stock, 
felt compelled to argue the matter with 
them. 

“Too much tinned meats means scur- 
vy,” he asserted, solemnly. ‘“ Your teeth 
will fall out. Your skin will discolor in 
patches. Your - 

“ Rubbish! 





Scurvy comes from salt 


meat and lack of vegetables,” said Chase, 
things of 


quietly. ‘Those preserved 
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I never 
Fresh mutton’s 


yours are excellent, Vandenbyl. 
tasted anything better. 
not in it with them.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Ravenor. “ I’ve 
a prejudice against them on principle be- 
cause they’re American and I and America 
are out just now. But I cannot tell a lie 
any more than your one and only American 
who could not.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t catch on,” said Van- 
denbyl, frostily. “If that tobacco’s too 
strong for you, Ravenor, I wouldn’t smoke 
so much of it if I were you. It seems to 
be affecting your brain—beg pardon!— 
your head, I meant to say. And, by the 
way, that brings us back to the point. I 
was thinking of having one of my sheep 
killed to-morrow, that’s why I  sug- 
gested * 

“ Couldn’t stomach new mutton,” said 
Dansie. “ Not while that delicious tinned 
beef holds out. Sooner live on porridge.” 

“Oh, well, if you’re all set on it, you 
must have it, I suppose, but I’ll be hanged 
if I understand what you're driving at.” 

“ Driving at?” gurgled Dansie, with as 
innocent an expression as he could intro- 
duce into his chins. “ We want to enjoy 
ourselves, that’s all.” 

The Duke still kept up his little flirta- 
tion with Miss Katie over the matutinal 
porridge pot, and Miss Katie was by no 
means loath to take advantage of such an 
opportunity. She still regarded him with 
amused wonder, and, in spite of his own 
acknowledgments, seemed not entirely free 
from doubts as to the actuality of his social 
standing. He was so very different from all 
her preconceived notions of ducal dignity. 

“ And iss it really a duke you are?” she 
asked her assistant one day. 

“Tt’s really enough, Miss Katie; but 
there’s no great catch in it. It gets you 
on boards and things, that’s about all.” 

“On boards?” 

“ Companies, don’t you know, director 
and all that, second things at meetings and 
that kind of thing. There’s the fees, of 
course, and there’s bits of pie crust now 
and again.” All of which was absolute 
Greek to Miss Katie. 

“T’m sure,” she said, “ that it iss some- 
thing to be a duke.” 

“It'd be more if the last fool hadn’t 
fooled all the money away. I sometimes 
think I’d sooner be a cab driver. A duke 




















without any money’s something like a fig- 
urehead without any ship to it.” 

“ But you will marry some great lady 
with lots of money.” 

“T don’t know,” he said, gazing at her. 
“When they’ve got lots of money they’re 
enough to make you weep to look at, as a 
rule, don’t you know. And, you see, I 
wasn’t brought up to money. My governor 
was only a parson, and he never had more 
than would just go round, and a pretty 
tight fit at that sometimes. I’ve an idea I 
could be as happy keeping a lighthouse—” 
and he made a bold little attempt to slip a 
pudgy arm round her waist. 

“Don’t be foolish now, or ye’ll spoil the 
porridge,” and Miss Katie eluded him 
gracefully and slipped round the table to 
her other duties. The Duke sighed mourn- 
fully into the porridge and shifted the spoon 
to the other hand. 

By the evening of the fourth day of 
their stay Vandenbyl found himself close 
to a thousand Askandagas better off than 
when he landed. He was in capital spirits 
and once even hinted at a redaction in 
his tariff. Nevertheless, Dansie’s extreme 
cheerfulness under his shearing struck him 
as phenomenal, and he was exceedingly 
thoughtful at times and sat smoking twist 
as though it or his conscience were not en- 
tirely to his taste. 


CHAPTER V 


NeExT morning, when Miss Katie turned 
them out as usual while she put the cot- 
tage in order and prepared their breakfast, 
there was a strong, damp-smelling wind 
blowing in from the southwest. 

His Grace of Chiswick stayed behind as 
usual, to stir the pot and enjoy the warmth 
of the fire and the sunshine of Miss Katie’s 
smiles. 

He sighed now and then and watched 
her pensively. She was certainly very 
charming, and her voice always touched 
something inside him, whether memory or 
aspiration, he was too little given to intro- 
spective questioning to stop to inquire. 

“Are ye no feeling well?” she asked, 
softly, after one of his deep unburdenings. 

“ T’ve got a pain—here,” said His Grace, 
laying his hand on his crumpled waistcoat. 

“Ye'd be better no to take any porridge 
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the morning, maybe,” was Miss Katie’s 
very pointed suggestion. 

“Oh, it’s not that. 
that.” 

“ Rheumatism, maybe.” 

“No, I don’t think it’s rheumatism. 
It’s—it’s—er—I think it’s my heart, Miss 
Katie.” 

“Ech—the spasms! Puir wee man! 
Will I get you a wee drop whisky?” 

His Grace was sorely tempted. But he 
waved it aside, and shook his head, and 
sighed, mournfully. ‘“ Whisky’s no use— 
for this.” 

“ Have ye had it before?” asked Katie, 
sympathetically. 

“Never!” said the little Duke, vehe- 
mently. “ Never!—as bad as this.” 

“Tam ferry sorry. Is there naething I 
could do for you? Let me stir the pot. 
Ye'll have it sticking to the pan, and it will 
be spoilt.” 

He yielded the spoon to her with one 
hand and slipped the other round her waist 
for support. 

“That’s better—ever so much better,” 
he sighed. 

“Ye’re a funny wee man,” said Miss 
Katie, turning, restlessly. “ If Hector Mc- 
Tavish saw ye with your arm there he 
would eat you alive.” 

“Who's Hector McTavish?” asked His 
Grace, with a stiffening of his little figure 
and a tightening of the little arm. 

“Oh, he iss a great man iss Hector Mc- 
Tavish. A big man and a ferry cleffer 
man, and a ferry fierce man when he iss 
crosst,” said Miss Katie, who had no ob- 
jection to admiration, but did not care for 
it to go too far. “ And he lives on Tene- 
bray e 

“Where's Tenebray?” asked the Duke, 
with a suspicion of anxiety in his voice. 

“It iss fifteen miles away over there,” 
said Katie, nodding vaguely west-south- 
west. 

“That’s all right,” said the Duke, with 
an air of relief. 

“ He iss often across in his boat when 
the wind iss right.” 

“We'll hope it won’t be right for many 
a day then.” 

“And why? It iss a wet wind to-day.” 

“T can do without any McTavish in 
mine,” said the Duke. 

“In your what?” 


It’s deeper than 
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“My porridge,” said the Duke, giving 
her a gentle squeeze. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t,” said Katie, stir- 
ring away at the porridge with a flush on 
her pretty face. “If Hector McTavish 
effer heard of it he’d——” 

“We won't tell him.” 

“ He iss a ferry cleffer man. » He reads 
a ferry great deal and understands many 
things. And he can talk the poetry 14 

“Pooh! Socan I. Learnt lots of it at 
school. But I’ve forgotten most of it now. 
You don’t need it when you grow up 
and id 

She interrupted him with a charming ges- 
ture of her shoulder, her low brows drawn 
together in a dissenting frown. The Duke 
forgot the subject of their conversation in 
his fervent admiration of the girl. 

“ Hector McTavish he iss grown up 
and he likes the poetry all the same, and 
he says it grandly. And he iss a ferry great 
man at the pipes.” 

“|’m a great man at the cigarettes,” said 
the Duke, with a vague idea that she was 
reflecting on his manliness because she never 
saw him smoking with the rest. “ But I 
don’t care for a pipe, and I can’t stomach 
black twist.” 

“ Ah, Hector McTavish does not smoke. 
It iss the bagpipes I was meaning.” 

“Oh! Ah! I’ve heard them at the Al- 
bert Hall. Beastly, aren’t they?” 

“ They’re just grand,” said Miss Katie, 
with conviction. 

“ Well—er—yes, at a distance perhaps. 
But you never heard them in the Albert 
Hall. They sound awful there. I can 
hear ’em now z 

Miss Katie raised her big spoon warn- 
ingly and held it in suspense as though she 
thought she heard them, too. 

“Gad!” said the Duke, “ what it is to 
have an imagination! ” 

Then suddenly the shrill skirl of the 
pipes was heard outside. Miss Katie thrust 
the spoon into his astonished hand and 
sprang away from him. 

“ Stir the pot!” she cried, with a blaze 
of color in her face. “It iss Hector Mc- 
Tavish himself,” and with a flutter of the 
hand to her hair ribbons to make sure they 
were straight, she was gone, leaving the 
Duke to mutter maledictions into the pot, 
sufficient to curdle the porridge into pav- 
ing stones. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE men outside had seen the white sail 
flitting toward the island long before the 
sound of the pipes reached them. Old 
MacNeil had sighted it first from the top 
of the light and shouted the news down to 
them. The mere sight of some one coming 
to the island was exciting after five days 
of solitude, and they gathered in a clump 
to watch the arrival. Under the lighthouse 
the men of the yacht stood watching also. 

The white sail came bounding toward 
them, now dipping out of sight in a sliding 
hollow, now ducking and darting on the 
back of a great green roller, and presently 
the sound of pipes came to them on the 
wind. 

“Tt iss Hector McTavish,” said Mr. 
MacNeil, as he came down from the light 
and joined them. “ And he hass cot some- 
pody with him in the poat.” 

And soon the boat was close enough for 
them to make out the figure of a man hud- 
dled in the bows, as far from the piping 
steersman as he could possibly get, with his 
fingers stuffed tightly into his ears. Closer 
still and they could see the look of agony 
on his face, and the shudders that shook 
his body so that he could hardly keep his 
fingers in their places. 

Then the pipes fell silent, the sail came 
down with a bang, and the heavy prow 
came crunching up the shingle of the only 
landing place. 

The man in the bows uncoiled himself 
and tumbled out in a heap on the stones. 
The big man in the stern rose up and dis- 
played six feet of stalwart humanity in 
kilts. He came striding over the thwarts 
with his pipes under his arm, and was put- 
ting the mouthpiece in and swelling his 
cheeks for another blast, when his eye took 
in the full extent of the assembled com- 
pany on the shore. The pipes sank limply 
down and the summoned breath vented it- 
self in a prolonged whistle. 

“Cosh!” said big Hector. “ You hef 
het an addeetion to your family, Mr. Mac- 
Neil, and me bringing you anither because 
I hef no use for the likes of him and I 
thought mebbe there wass more to eat on 
Skor Vhean than on Tenebray.” 

“ Ay-ee!” said Mr. MacNeil, with a 
chuckle which covered a certain amount of 
confusion. 

















Meanwhile the traveler out of the bows 
had picked himself up from the shingle and 
was regarding the men on shore avith as- 
tonishment even greater than big Hector’s. 

_He was a heavy-featured, morose-faced 
man, and his appearance somehow conveyed 
an impression of corpulence which was not 
borne out by closer inspection. He was, in 
fact, a stout, ungainly little man reduced 
by starvation. His clothes were in a state 
of disreputable crumplement and hung as 
loosely to him as the garments of a scare- 
crow. His cheeks were sunken, and his 
skin generally seemed to hang as loosely 
round his bones as did the clothes to his 
limbs. His eyes glowed in caverns, he 
looked as hungry and disheveled as a starv- 
ing hawk, and a naturally guttural intona- 
tion was further clogged by an exceedingly 
bad cold in the head. 

“Mein cracious!” he said at last, and 
dug his fingers into the dark hollows of his 
eyes to scoop out imaginary phantoms. 
“Ts it Throgmorton Street —or is it 


ghosts?” 
“Good Lord!” shouted Dansie. “ It’s 
Isidor Hawke! Man alive! What are 


you doing here?” 

“ Joost alive, Mr. Dansie, joost alive, 
but only joost! What are you doing here 
yourself? And Mr. Chase! And Mr. 
Ravenor! And Mr. Vandenbyl!” 

“We got wrecked * 

“Und I also. Und I have starved! 
Mein cracious, they are savages here! Oat- 
meal for breakfast, und oatmeal for dinner, 
und oatmeal for supper! Faugh!” 

“Man!” said big Hector, with a voice 
like a trombone and an angry look. “ Dinna 
misca’ the grandest food in the world. 
Look at me!” and he thumped his big 
chest. “ All oatmeal 4 

“Und whisky,” said the other, savagely. 

“ And whisky forbye,” admitted Hector. 
“ And Hamish McCrae he will proof to 
you beyond a’ doubt that it wass the food 
they had in the Gairden o’ Eden, since 
there’s never ae word o’ their eating flesh 
meat.” 

“Vell! I’m glad I wasn’d there,” said 
Mr. Hawke, as they all turned and 
crunched up the shingle toward the cot- 
tage. And as they went, Hector McTav- 
ish explained the situation. 

“The proveesions had run lower than 
usual,” he said to old MacNeil, “ and the 
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tender couldna put into Tenebray because 
of the storm, and that same night for oor 
sins this man was pitched ashore, an’ he 
hass done naething but grumble and growl 
since effer he came, instead of being thank- 
ful for the gift o’ his worrrthless life. He 
hass hat oatmeal and whisky same ass we 
haf hat # 

“I hate oatmeal und I do not like 
whisky,” growled Hawkes. 

“Ant I haf played the pipes to him 
effery tay and all tay,” said Hector, with 
—— of enjoyment at the recollection 
of it. 

“ Mein cracious! My ears are shplit.” 

“He hass no ears for the music and he 
treams money,” said Hector, with scorn. 
“Ant where iss Miss Katie? She will be 
wanting a tune.” And the bag swelled un- 
der his arm and shrilled forth the news 
that Hector’s love was like the red, red 
rose, till the frightened sheep leaped to the 
outermost ledge of the extremest rock 
which jutted out over the water on the 
other side of the island. Mr. Hawke 
stuffed his fingers into his ears again with 
an expression of agony, and the other 
Southrons felt a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with him but were too polite to 
show it. . i 

Then the door of the cottage flew open, 
and Miss Katie came running out with 
color in her face enough to justify Hector’s 
tune, and his eyes brightened at sight of 
her. His cheeks and chest swelled till he 
looked almost too big for Skor Vhean, and 
the pipes shrilled louder and louder till 
he reached the cottage door. Then, as he 
played, his eyes lighted on the notice pinned 
up there, and as the sense of it penetrated 
him the merry music died into a long- 
drawn wail on a particularly rasping note, 
and he gave vent to a mighty “Cosh!” 
which sounded like a compound of many 
other words, and stood looking round the 
company in vast astonishment. 

“ D’ye mean to tell me folks hef got to 
pay to eat on Skor Vhean?” he thundered, 
at last. ‘“‘ And what the teffle is As-kan- 
dagas?’ Tam MacNeil, what does it 
mean? And what. for are you hidin’ your- 
self behind the gentlemen there? ” 

“Tt’s juist a joke among the gentlemen 
themselves, Hector,” said old MacNeil. 
“ Juist a joke and they’re enjoying it— 
some o’ them.” 
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“ Aweel! There’s mair ways 0’ jokin’ 
than one,” said Hector, “and jokin’ with 
a man’s vittles is na to the mind o’ Hector 
McTavish. “It’s a hungry man he is and 
yell please feed him. Miss Katie, dear, I 
could almost eat you at a gulp. Iss break- 
fast nearly ready? Galoop!” as he entered 
the cottage and caught sight of the little 
Duke stirring away at the black pot. 

“Galoop!” said the Duke, with a stiff 
nod, under the impression that this might 
be the correct form of Highland greeting. 

“What is’t ye’ve gotten there, Miss 
Katie?’ asked Hector, with a scowl at 
the Duke. “Is’t a wee mannie, or is’t 


a 

“Gad! I thought you were killing pigs 
outside there, Mr. MacNeil,” said the 
Duke. ‘“ Never heard such an infernal 
row in all my life before.” 

“ Aye?” said Big Hector, glaring at him. 
“Pigs, is it?—Pigs!” and he put the 
mouthpiece to his lips once more. 

“ 1f—you—do,” said the Duke, warning- 
ly, “ I’ll shy some of this porridge at you,” 
and he lifted a spoonful of the boiling mass. 

“Tuts! dinna waste the good porritch. 
There'll be none too many for the lot of 
you with all these visitors,” and Miss Katie 
slipped in with well-assured brusqueness 
and took possession of spoon and pot, and 
pushed the angry little man aside. 

“What is’t?”’ asked Big Hector again. 
“Ts’t a man or a a 

“Tt’s a duke, Mr. McTavish,” said 
Dansie, and his jolly laugh sounded like 
the dropping of oil on troubled waters. 

“ A whatt?” 

“ Allow me to introduce you. Mr. Mc- 
Tavish—His Grace—the Duke of Chis- 
wick and Gunnersbury. Your Grace— 
Mr. Hector McTavish of Tenebray = 











“Und Mr. Isidor Hawke, of 954 
Throgmorton Street, E. C.” 
“Good lick, Mr. Hawke! Whatever 


are you doing here? Is the steamer in?” 
cried the Duke, with a gleam of hope. 

“No, it is not in, Your Grace. It is at 
the bottom of the sea. A_ beautiful 
boat x 

“A rotten old tub,” growled the Mc- 
Tavish, still eying His Grace with angry 
astonishment. “ An’ d’ye tell me that’s a 
duke? Thank God I’m a McTavish! I 
could eat him in two bites. An’ which iss 
the President?” he asked, as his thoughts 
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reverted to the notice on the door. “ An’ 
whet the teffle are As-kan-dam-what-is- 
its! 

“T am the President of the Trust, Mr. 
McTavish,” said Vandenbyl, politely, “ and 
Askandagas are the shares of a certain cop- 
per mine in which we are all interested. 
You see, one of these gentlemen, the large 
gentleman there, Mr. Dansie, managed to 
secure a few thousand pounds’ worth more 
of the shares than I did, and when I saw 
the opportunity of getting back at him I 
took it.” 

“Mair money! You're as bad as the 
other man. An’ does he stand it?” asked 
McTavish, looking round at Dansie in 
very great surprise. 

“ He’s stood it so far extremely well, 
I’m glad to say.” 

“Ma-an! I’d knock the head off of 
you if you tried ony sic’ foolishness wi’ 
me. Miss Katie, my dear, I’m as empty 
asa drum. If I’m no to eat any of your 
new friends ”—with a glare at the Duke— 
“ gif me something else tae pit inside o’ 
me or there’s no tellin-——” 

“We'll keep open house to-day, Miss 
Katie, in honor of our visitors,” said Van- 
denbyl, with prudent prodigality, and Miss 
Katie flitted diligently to and fro with a 
smile on her face, and two pairs of eyes 
followed her wherever she went. 


CHAPTER VII 


Mr. HAwKE could not be induced to 
talk till he had made good as much of his 
late interruption in the matter of food as 
Nature would permit at one sitting. 

Porridge, even with frillings, he flatly 
refused to look at, and Vandenbyl, watch- 
ing his energetic play on the more tempt- 
ing provisions of the Trust, mentally as- 
sessed him on a par with Dansie, and 
draughted in his brain the line he would 
add to his notice on the morrow. 

“Ma-an!” said Hector, as he watched 
him, “ ye eat as if ye hadna had three good 
bowls of porridge every day since the un- 
merciful sea cast ye onto us.” 

But Mr. Hawke had had quite as much 
as he wanted of the McTavish, and he had 
— business on hand than talking just 
then. 

“And what brought you so far from 

















Throgmorton Street, Hawke?” asked 
Dansie, in the middle of his second pipe. 

“ Ach!” said Hawke, with a sigh of 
happy repletion. “My health was not 
good and the doctor said ‘Go righd away 
und get plenty fresh air und no letters or 
telegraphs, or you go to Woking in two 
or three months.’ So I come to Scotland 
instead, and I see a yacht for hire cheap, 
und I take it for two weeks. Rachel she 
wanted to tell them when she got back to 
London she had been yachting. I told her 
she could tell them so all the same and 
no need to throw away the money. But 
she had set her heart on the yacht and it 
was cheap, and so I took it.” 

“And Mrs. Hawke was with you? 
Why, where is she?” 

“ Ach! My poor wife! She is drowned 
when I was. I tried my best to save her, 
but—there was only one life belt and she 
could not have got it on, she was so stoudt. 
And we had no time. And the porridge 
would have killed her, anyway. She was 
a good wife to me.” And he choked up 
with grief. : 

“I’m sure we're all very sorry to hear 
of your loss—” said Dansie, sympathetic- 
ally. 

“Thank you! thank you, Mr. Dansie! 
It is a great loss to lose one’s wife,” and 
he seemed momentarily overcome by the 
thought of it. Then he brightened up. 
“ But she was well insured and ”—bright- 
ening still more—‘ the premium was due 
next week. It will be nearly ten thousand 
pounds with bonuses and all. You see ”— 
as he noticed their surprised faces—‘‘ when 
we got married we had not much and we 
insured each other for five thousand apiece, 
just so if one of us was taken the other 
would be left provided for. It was hard 
work paying the premiums at first, and 
more than once, when we was pinching 
through tight times, Rachel said she would 

sooner have more to eat then than wait till I 
was dead, and she wanted me to drop the 
policies. Now she will be glad I did not 
listen to her. Ten thousand pounds!— 
eleven with the accident policy! She was a 
good wife, my poor Rachel !—a good wife!” 
And, after a thoughtful wrestle, he added: 
“TI would give half of all that money to 
have her back.” 

“Yes,” said Chase, quietly. “A good 

wife is cheap at eleven thousand pounds, 
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and eleven thousand pounds is not of much 
account to you, Hawke.” 

But at that Mr. Hawke shook his head. 
“Eleven thousand pounds is eleven thou- 
sand pounds,” he said, “ but all the same 
; — give half of it to have Rachel 

ac Baa 


CHAPTER VIII 


AFTER seeing the cottage breakfast in 
full swing, Miss Katie had gone up to the 
light to get her own as she always did, and 
as soon as Hector McTavish had satisfied 
his bodily requirements he followed her, 
piping exuberantly as he went. 

“He is mad,” said Mr. Hawke, when 
he heard the pipes. ‘“‘ He takes that beast- 
ly thing to bed with him, und if he wakes 
in the night he plays himself to sleep 
again.” 

“Gad! I’m glad he doesn’t sleep here, 
don’t you know,” said the Duke. 

The great McTavish had not failed to 
notice the undisguised admiration with 
which the Duke’s eyes followed all Miss 
Katie’s movements. It set his hot blood 
boiling and he took his own way of show- 
ing what he felt about it. 

While the others sat in front of the cot- 
tage, smoking their allowance of shag, the 
Duke strolled off toward the Links, and 
before he was aware of it the wild High- 
lander was upon him. 

“See here!” he said, gripping the little 
man’s arm with a hand like a round of 
beef, and hauling him along with him in 
great jumps across the island, “see here, 
you little man! I will not hef you look 
at Miss Katie like that. Miss Katie be- 
longs to me, Hector McTavish of Tene- 
bray, and no man looks at her but me, you 
understant? I am a terrible man if I am 
crosst, let me tell you. Oh, yes, a terrible 
fellow if I am crosst!” 

He stopped and pulled out a hideous long 
knife from his stocking and sharpened it 
on the rough palm of his hand. “ Look 
you now! You can hev Miss Maggie if 
you want to merry her + 

“ But I don’t care for Miss Maggie—” 
ventured the pale little Duke. 

“You ton’t care for Miss Maggie!” 
burst out Hector. “ You tare to tell me 
you ton’t care for Miss Maggie! The 
teffle! 
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in little pieces, let me tell you. Who are 
you, I woult like to know, not to care for 
Miss Katie’s sister. And if I see you look 
at Miss Katie effer again it is killing you 
I will be thinking of. Yes, inteet! And, 
don’t you tare to look at me like that either 
or it will be killing you on my own account 
I will be thinking of. Little teffle!” 

Then he caught sight of one of the sheep 
which had slipped down on its back be- 
tween two rocks on the shore, and was 
nearly breaking itself in its frantic efforts 
to get right side up again. He went and 
hoisted it carefully on its feet and with a 
clap on the tail sent it after the others, 
and the Duke took the opportunity of scut- 
tling away as fast as his little legs would 
carry him. 

His Grace’s natural equanimity was se- 
verely shaken by this exhibition of the Mc- 
Tavish’s overbearing manner and ferocious 
temper. He felt that it would give him 
the greatest mental and spiritual gratifica- 
tion to kick the giant soundly, but he knew 
that the bodily results to himself would be 
extremely painful if not final. 

The ducal discretion was working. 

“What wass it you wass saying?” asked 
Hector with warmth, stopping suddenly in 
front of the Duke one time when he came 
across him practicing shots at one of the 
holes with his mop handle and a round 
white stone. 

“Beg pardon?” said His little Grace, 
superciliously. 
“ Aweel. 

Bie” 

“I’m not aware that I spoke to you,” 
said the Duke, feinting at his stone. 
“ Oblige me by not speaking to me until 
I do.” 

“ Highty-tighty!] Ye wee skimmerloon. 
Ye look at me like a little piting tog, but 
let me tell you if you think to pite Hector 
McTavish he will tread on you with hiss 
foot, and what will be left of you then? 
Tell me that? And Hector McTavish 
speaks where he will and asks no man’s 
permission. And he will play the pipes, too, 
mirover—” and he swung the bag under 
his arm and laid his fingers on the chanter. 
“It’s a jook mebbe you are in England, 
though you do not look like it, but here it’s 
but a very little wee man you are, an’ it’s 
sorry I am for England,” and the pipes 
broke out into a shrill squealing that made 


Donn’t do it again, or meb- 
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His Grace’s’ head reel, and blinded and 
deafened him, and deprived him of his 
natural sense and senses. 

He raised his mop stick and struck wild- 
ly at the big man. 

Then Hector let himself go. The pipes 
hurtled imprecations and he bore down on 
the Duke, head up, eyes aflame, all a-bris- 
tle with rage, as a champion game cock 
might strike at a one-day chick, or an old- 
time frigate under full sail swoop down 
on a cockboat. When the Duke saw the 
towering figure, twice its full size to his 
terrified eyes, coming to overwhelm him, 
he naturally fell back. To stand his ground 
meant simple annihilation. Was a Chis- 
wick to be trampled beneath the ponderous 
brogues of a wild red Highlander? Would 
any sane man face a locomotive amuck? 
Never !—while graceful retreat was possi- 
ble. Retreat was possible. The Duke 
proved it. The McTavish advanced. His 
eyes blazed like the headlights of an ex- 
press. Every single red hair about him 
flamed on end with offensive intention. 
The pipes screamed like the whistle of the 
Flying Dutchman. The Duke gave one 
glance at the approaching Death and De- 
struction, hurled his mop stick blindly at 
it, and fled precipitately. 

The sheep were already clinging pre- 
cariously to the furthermost outjutting 
rock on the island. The Duke’s little legs 
twinkled like drumsticks as he sprinted 
over the golf links, tumbled over bunkers, 
floundered among the knee-high whins, and 
came out on the other side with his trousers’ 
legs in ribbons. And wherever he went 
the blazing McTavish pursued him like 
red-hot screaming fate. 

The men of the yacht very soon caught 
on to the state of affairs and followed the 
chase with vast enjoyment, tramping along- 
side the Duke and then alongside the Mc- 
Tavish, cheering them on alternately, and 
exhorting first one and then the other to 
greater and greater exertions. 

As they came round the island toward 
the back of the cottage, the Duke, having 
a fair lead, decreased his pace to a fast con- 
stitutional, and did his best to assume an 
appearance of unconcern. The rest_of the 
party were sitting there with their backs 
to the wall, smoking and talking to Mr. 
Hawke. The Duke had no interest at the 


moment in any earthly thing but the pesti- 

















lential fury behind him. As he turned the 
corner the others lazily watched his deter- 
mined passage, and were surprised at it. 
He was not given to such energetic exer- 
tion as a rule. 

“Come and sit down, Duke. You make 
me tired,” drawled Vandenbyl. 

“Can’t!” panted His Grace. “ That 
devil of a—” and he was gone, and the 
McTavish burst on them in the full blast 
of pursuit. 

Then they took in the situation and 
scrambled up to enjoy the race. 

“Two to one on the Duke,” cried Rave- 
nor. 

“T take you,” gurgled Dansie. 
pumped. 
down.” 

“Bet you ten pounds he doesn’t get him 
inside five minutes,” cried Ravenor. 

“Done!” gurgled Dansie. 

“ Hi! Mr. McTavish! Come and have 
some whisky!” shouted Vandenbyl, with 
good intention. But the McTavish only 
glared at them out of one outstanding eye, 
and nodded his blazing head to -intimate 
that the invitation was accepted, and that 
he would come by and by, when his present 
job was concluded, and pressed vigorously 
on. 

“Up the light, Duke,” yelled Ravenor, 
through his hollowed hands. 

“ Not fair,” cried Dansie. ‘“ Bet’s off,” 
as the Duke put down his head and made 
for the light with the last ounce that was 
in him. He had never before cared to at- 
tempt the almost perpendicular set of metal 
rungs set in the smooth, rounded stone. It 
looked as much as a man’s life was worth. 
But there was no hesitation in him now. 
Needs must when the Devil is at one’s 
heels. He flung himself at the precarious 
ladder and went up it like a monkey. He 
crawled up the last few rungs and hauled 
his shaking little body through the door- 
way just as the McTavish came to a halt 
below. The Duke slammed the door and 
bolied it, and sat panting for his life with 
his back against it. 

When he had got his lungs into working 
order again, though his legs were still 
trembling like fiddlestrings, he climbed the 
stairs past the astonished Sister Maggie, in-, 
nocent of his late denial of her charms, 
bade her on no account open the door be- 
low unless she wanted to see murder done 


“ He’s 
The wild man will run him 
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before her eyes, and came out at last on 
the gallery under the light. 

He looked cautiously over and saw Big 
Hector sitting on the rock at the bottom, 
with the men of the yacht sprawling round 
him where they had dropped. 

“ And let me tell you it iss not the first 
time the English have run before the pipes,” 
panted Hector, boastfully. 

“*Nough to make a gatepost run ’less 
it was stone deaf,” said Smith, the South- 
ron yachtsman. 

“Ech, man! 
music.” 

“Oh, yes, I hef”—at which a spark 
shot from the McTavish’s blue eye—“ but 
I wouldn’t have ’em long if I listened to 
much o’ that. I’d as lief listen to a steam 
siren. A cornet now, that’s what I call 
right music. Something with some body to 
it. Yon squealing thing sounds like noth- 
ing but sticking pigs, or a Tommy-cubs’ 
fife band without the drums, first day the 
sergeant’s taken ’em in hand to whack ’em 
into shape.” 

He was a brawny sailorman, and Hec- 
tor looked at him, and then said, conclu- 
sively: “The pipes iss the finest music in 
the world, let me tell you, and the oldest 
music, too, for they played them in the 
Piple.” At which Mr. Smith only grunt- 
ed and said they did a many things in the 
Bible that he didn’t approve of and that 
wouldn’t do nowadays. And presently the 
McTavish, having recovered his wind, 
shook himself out and settled his bag under 
his arm and prepared to shrill himself away 
toward the cottage after the promised re- 
freshment. 

Then the perverse spirit broke out in the 
little Duke once more. 

“Go away!” he cried, from the secur- 
ity of his perch. ‘“ Go away into the next 
street or I’ll send for the police,” and he 
drew a penny from his pocket and dropped 
it over at the big Highlander. 

Big Hector flamed out again like a vol- 
cano as the penny rang on the rocks. 
“ Iff you will come down here for one 
meenit I will preak you in three thousant 
pieces, you little teffle—if you wass three 
jooks whateffer.” 

“ Now, go away! Go away!” said the | 
Duke, with a wave of the hand. “ You 
play the pipes about as well as you speak 
English.” 


Ye hef no ears for the 
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“ Little teffle!” said Big Hector, and 
strode away. 

It was only when he saw the McTav- 
ish’s sail bobbing away on the slant for 
Tenebray that His Grace ventured down 
the steep rungs and joined his friends at 
the cottage. And when they asked him as 
to the cause of the misunderstanding, he 
stated nonchalantly that in the course of 
an argument with the wild man he had lost 
his temper and struck him with his golf 
stick, whereupon the wild one drew knives 
and threatened to murder him. 


CHAPTER IX 


Tue President of the General Commis- 
sariat Trust was up early next morning, 
and after due consideration he added to 
his notice board the name of Isidor Hawke 
after those of Geoffrey Chase and James 
Ravenor, as coming under the favored-na- 
tion clause. While watching his trencher 
play the previous night he had thought se- 
riously of bracketing him with Dansie, 
but, knowing his man, decided that it 
would be useless. 

When Mr. Hawke was reluctantly 
forced from his lowly couch by the arrival 
of Miss Katie to get the breakfast ready, 
the President, in order to prevent any fu- 
ture misunderstanding, took him by the 
arm and led him to the notice, and drew 
his attention to it with an imperative finger. 

“What’s that?” said Mr. Hawke, 
peering closely at it, and then, when he had 
read it all through again carefully: “ You 
don’t mean that, Mr. Vandenbyl? Is it 
not all a joke?” 

“You ask Dansie if it’s a joke, my 
friend. It’s business.” 

“ Ach, beezness! But this is not Throg- 
morton Street, and we are not at beezness 
now.” 

“T am,” said Vandenbyl. 

“But I have no Askandagas. 
go in for any.” 
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“No, you beared ’em all you could, I 
know. ‘They were at 1% when we left. 
They'll be 1% by this time. But that’s 
not the question just now. The question 
is—pay—or porridge?” 

“Oh, porridge! I am sick of porridge.” 

“Then it’s pay. If you haven’t the cash 
on you, I'll take your I. O. U.’s.” 

“ But, Mr. Vandenbyl! Fifteen pounds 
for a breakfast 

“If I insisted on Askandagas it would 
be twenty-six pounds five at present price. 
I’m letting you down easy.” 

“It’s a dirty swindle and I won’t gi 

“ All right! Miss Katie—porridge only 
for Mr. Hawke, if you please.” 

“But I have been starving on por- 
ridge for three days und I vas empty as a 
drum.” 

“Well, you start square now, anyway.” 

“Vell, I give you my I. O. U.’s, but I 
consider it a 

“ You see, it’s this way, Mr. Hawke. I 
don’t really want your money——” 

“Vell then?” in a tone of hopeful re- 
lief. 

“But the Trust can’t afford to make 
any exceptions to its rules. It would only 
make other folks dissatisfied, you see, and 
then there’d be trouble all round.” 

“Vell, let’s have breakfast,” broke in 
Hawke. 

He did his very best to get his money’s 
worth and wasted no time in idle talking. 
When he had quite finished he said with 
much feeling: “I have had forty-five 
mouthfuls. It is nearly seven shillings 
each! Think of it!” 

“Well, you feel all the better for it,” 
said Vandenbyl, cheerfully. 

“T don’t know. Not when I think of 
the price I don’t. When does the steamer 
come again, Mr. Dansie?” 

“ Six days from to-day.” 

“Six more days!” and he fell into a 
gloomy calculation of what it would cost 
him to live through six days at fifteen 
pounds a meal. 


(To be continued.) 
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